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VALENTIN. 


TALENTIN, one of the most cele- | him as belonging to the Roman schoo! , 

brated French painters, was born in , for if France can claim him as one of her 

the little towif of Coulommiers, in Brie, | children, it is not only because she saw 

the 8th June, 1601. 1 do not know why | him born, but because his taste for paint- 

some authors have chosen to consider | ing manifested itself long before he went 
Von. VII.—33 
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to Rome, to seek inspiration among the 
marvels of the Vatican. 

If it is true that he made a journey to 
Paris, it was not, at any rate, to become a 
pupil of Simon Vouet, as some of his 
biographers have asserted: a mere com- 
parison of dates is sufficient to refute this 
error. Vouet left for Constanti- 
nople, with Monsieur de Sancy, in 1612, 


simon 


at which time Valentin was only eleven 
years old. Vouet, according to the testi- 
mony of Felibien, did not return and found 
his school in Paris before the year 1627, 
at which period Valentin already enjoyed 
a high reputation as a painter in Rome, 
in which city he had resided for a consid- 
erable time. 

When Valentin arrived in Italy Cara- 
vaggio was just dead, and painters were 
beginning to from the 
influence which he had exerted during his 


free themselves 


lifetime. Like many other reformers, he 


had led away his cotemporaries by sup- 
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To work he went, therefore, carried 
away by his enthusiasm for form which 
others despise, preferring force to grace, 
and ready, with Guercino, to sustain the 
theory of contrast against the defenders 
of unity. His rough and 
plebeian, and it is among the people that 
he looks for his subjects and his models ; 
he finds that the reality is always suffi- 
ciently noble there, provided that he can 
succeed in portraying it, palpitating and 
In his love for nature of this 


geniuS Was 


striking. 
kind, which appears to him unjustly neg- 
lected, he lavishes his light and shade, in 


| order that the subject may possess relief, 


porting a false system on chefs-d’euvre, | 


and bad principles on great examples. 
At his death there were only two parties 
remaining in Rome; that of Josepin and 
that of the Caraeci, represented respect- 
ively by All 
that these rivals had left them to perform 
was the no very difficult task of proving 
that nature black, and that the 
genius of Caravaggio neither excused his 


Domenichino and Guido. 


is not 
contempt for noble and carefully chosen 
forms, nor his horror for a strong light. 
Valentin to 
period of this reaction of feeling, which 
to 
from the presence of Poussin, for it was 
not long before that great painter pub- 
lished his opinion on the different parties, 


came Rome during the 


was destined receive additional force 


and assigned to each its proper place. 
On the one hand, he pronounced Domeni- 
chino the painter after 
Raphael; and, on the other, when speak- 


to be greatest 
ing of Caravageio, said, “ This man came 
among us to destroy painting.” In spite 
of this, however, Valentin was irresistibly 


instinct prompted him to take this step 


to an imitation of Caravaggio; his 
from the very first, and nothing could turn 
him from the path he had taken, neither 
the general tendency to leave it, nor the 
authority and advice of Poussin, whose 
admirer and friend he was; so true is it, 
that in his conduct he obeyed an organi- 
zation which was more powerful than the 


influence exerted by a great mind. 


| vigor, and brilliancy, and, not knowing 


how to ennoble it, he surrounds it with 
darkness, and lends it the poetry of night. 
In the evening he frequents the taverns 
of Rome, and sits down amid volumes of 
tobacco-smoke, in order to study the 
physiognomies of gamblers, or seize the 
poses of drunkards, or the grimaces of 


itinerant musicians. Mixed up with this 


| people of tatterdemalions and vagabonds, 


he observes their mode of life, their now 
reckless, now impassioned bearing, and 


| their proud and manly beauty peering 


through their rags. Sometimes, in order 
that nothing of this reality which he is 
pursuing may escape him, he forgets him- 
self in places where he meets low bullies 
and high-bred cavaliers, huddled together 
in the same strange confusion ; and where 
the same light which displays the misery 


| of a ragged beggar, sparkles on the sword 


which beats against the heels of the noble- 
man in his doublet. 

In this respect, although differing in 
one particular point, to which we shall 
have occasion to allude in another part 
of*this notice, Valentin’s taste, mostly led 


| him to select the same class of subjects 


as those chosen by Callot. Speaking of 
the latter, Monsieur Arséne ‘Houssaye 
‘“ What struck Callot most 
In his time humanity still pos- 


says: was 


Man. 


| sessed a thousand distinct characters ; the 


parent tree had a thousand different 


| graftings ; either through chance or the 


will of the Creator, each man was then 
more thoroughly imbued than now with 
the spirit and manners of his part in the 
drama of smiles and tears which is played 
on the stage of this world. Jacques Cal- 
lot, instead of studying the mysteries and 
grandeur of Nature, gave his attention to 
everything that appeared fantastic, ex- 
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travagant, or original. In a word, of all | 
the actors in life who played their parts 
under immediate observation, those 
who pleased him most were boasttul sol- 
diers, religious ballad-singers, who opened 
a mouth that was bigger than their money- 


his 


bowl—mountebanks who prefaced thei 
buffoonery with unlimited promises—men- 
dicants in picturesque rags, and pilgrims 
with doublets slashed with time, spangled 
with box-rosaries, studded with artificial 
flowers, and covered with leaden medals, 
as well as with all the holy marvels of | 
Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Secours.” In anoth- 
er part of his work, Monsieur Arsene 
Houssaye says of Callot: ‘“ He had the 
passion of creating tatterdemalions, bul- 


lies, and mountebanks, as other men have 
the passion of play.” 

Meanwhile, the celebrated Cardinal 
Barberini, the nephew of Urban VIII., a | 
great patron of artists, and especially of | 
Nicholas Poussin, having heard of Mousu 
Valentino, (as he was then styled in Italy,) | 
expressed a wish to see and patronize him | 
as well. Among other pictures, he or- | 
dered of him a view of Rome with the | 
Anio the Tiber. In this picture 


and 
Valentin was very successful, according | 
to the account of the historian Baglione, | 
who saw it exposed during his time in | 
the palace of the chancellor’s office of | 
the apostolic see. It was for this same | 
cardinal that Valentin painted the Decol- 
lation of Saint John the Baptist, a large 
canvas covered with numerous figures, 
remarkable for their being executed with 
that bold firmness of touch for which he 
was already known—gagliardamente, as 
the Italian account has it. But his prin- 
cipal work was the Martyrdom of Saints 
Processus and Martinian, which he paint- 
ed for the Basilica of Saint Peter’s, in 
that Caravaggian manner which he had | 





now made his own, and in which he had 
the opportunity of displaying an incredible 
energy of style. The two sufferers are 
stretched out upon a mechanical apparatus, 
and tied together, with the head of the 
one in the direction of the other’s feet, 
while the cord which binds their feet and 
hands is attached to the axle of a capstan 
which the executioner is turning round. | 
Valentin’s picture was brought to Paris, 
after Bonaparte’s conquests, at that mem- 
orable period when Rome was merely the 
chief town of a French department. 
But, after the second invasion, in 1815, | 


it was again seized and carried off in the 
wagons of the conqueror, who did not 
think, as the consul Mummius once did at 
Corinth, that the gold of the conquered 
was sufficient to redeem objects of such 
value, or that it was an easy task to find 
a second Valentin who could produce 
other works of the same description. 
What a singular privilege is that possessed 
by objects of art, which can thus travel 
without the slightest danger throughout 
the world, among the baggage of victo- 
rious troops, for whom the mere posses- 
sion of a chef-d’euvre is often a pledge 
of the honors of war and the most pre- 
cious of all trophies! 

Valentin was unskillful in expression, 
unless he had to depict the most vulgar 
emotions of the soul. So far from ap- 
preciating the shades of sentiment, and 
the varied language of the passions, he 
could only seize their coarsest and most 
simple forms; and, with him, the word 
expression may taken mean not 
only the contraction of the face, but also 
historical and philosophical propriety, and 
a number of circumstances inseparable 


be to 


from the subject. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of 
what he wants in this ree ect, it is not 
even necessary to comp’ ¢ him to Pous- 
sin. It would, withow. doubt, be unjust 
to place Valentin’s Solomon, a beardless 
young man, badly clad, of a lymphatic 
temperament and clumsy joints, without 
dignity or grace, by the side of the other 
Solomon, so majestically draped, and yet 
calm, and impassible, seated 
his 


so simple 
with an air ot grandeur, expressing 
impartiality by his attitude, and pointing 
out with his finger the true mother al- 
most without a movement. It would at 
first appear that the knowledge of the 
value of gesture and the power of panto- 
mimic expression ought to belong to a 
painter who confines himself altogether to 
reality ; and yet these qualities are only 
possessed by the philosophical artist, by 
him who, not content with observing the 
external signs of the various passions, 
endeavors to discover that which causes 
them to spring up in men’s hearts. 

In this Judgment of Solomon the true 
mother is a beautiful woman, whose black 
hair causes her large white shoulders to 
stand out in bold relief. She is turning 
round, in order to snatch her child from 
the soldier who appears about to cut it in 
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two, and this movement of hers allows us 
to perceive the type of the Roman face 
in the severe lines of her profile. It is 


| 


by this that she is distinguished from the | 


false mother, Whose gesture is full of 
hypocrisy, and whose physiognomy is 
stamped with a character of baseness, as 
if the painter, in his ignorance of the 
play of the features, could find no other 
means of characterizing the good and the 
bad mother than by giving beauty to the 
one, and ugliness to the other. 

If we allow Valentin to be an admira- 
ble painter, it is especially on of 
the truthfulness and force of his execu- 
tion, and whenever the subject does not 
require those qualities of the mind in 
To understand and 


account 


which he is deficient. 
admie him more at our ease, we ought to 
study him when he represents the pictur- 
esque episodes of that life of reality which 
he has chosen for his epic. We ought to 
follow him into the thick and smoky at- 
mosphere of the guard-room, where sol- 
diers are having their fortunes told them, 
or scraping on a fiddle. 
Behold us in a retreat of gipsies. 

dirty and sallow-faced sorceress, with 


A 


a 





napkin bound around her head, like the | 
| agitated and wandering episodes of out- 


women of Frascati, and hiding her coun- 


hand of a kind of landsknecht, who is 
having his fortune told. ‘The tranquillity 
of this low witch forms a striking contrast 
with the lively emotion that is visible in 
the and, as if the 


soldier’s features ; 


strangeness of the figures about him, and | 


the appearance of the cavern, into which | 
| the unknown retreats where they reposed 


only a mysterious light finds its way 
through an air-hole, were not sufficient to 
trouble his thoughts, the companions of 
the prophetess succeed in exciting his 
imagination still more effectually by the 
noisy music which they are playing close 
to his ears. ‘To the left, in the obscurity, 
is seen a man putting his hand into the 
gipsy’s pocket, from which he draws forth 
a living cock, a sort of symbolical ani- 
mal such as the old sibyls usually possess. 
In truth, it is not merely impossible to 
paint with a more masterly and vigorous 
touch; but, what is more, to initiate the 
spectator with greater success into the 
mysteries of the life led by the gipsies of 
those days—by “that proscribed and vaga- 
race, with their eccentric costume 
who 


bond 


and copper-colored complexions, 


lived by rapine, or on the credulity of the 


| his companions to amuse 


| the fire which was consuming him. 
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public, who covered themselves with gar- 
ments of glaring hues, and found in every 
town some dark retreat or other, unknown 
to justice, and offering a place of refuge 
to every adventurer without hearth or 
home. 

As we have already remarked, the sub- 
stance of Valentin’s pictures is the same 
as that of Callot’s engravings. ‘The for- 
mer, as well as the latter, offer us a lively 
representation of the manners of a cer- 
tain period ; but, although the epoch of 
Valentin’s works is the same as that of 


| Callot’s, there is a marked difference in 


their manner of seeing things. The 
reason that this brilliant arabesque did not 
unfold itself before the eyes of the painter 
of Coulommiers as it did before those of 
the engraver of Nancy, is, that each of 
them gave the fruits of his observations 
the tinge of his own disposition, and 
stamped them wjth the impression of his 
own mind. The one chose the burlesque, 
the other the poetic side of the subject. 
Callot was more particularly struck with 


| the gait of the passer-by, the easy swag- 


ger of the cavalier, and that kind of misery 
which, in his day, was coated with a var- 


nish of elegance. He represented the 


tenance in the shade, is examining the | of-door life which he had seen defiling 


before him,— those joyous caravans of 
tatterdemalions who used to feast upon 
the sward, share their booty under the 
vault of heaven, and gild their rags in the 

Valentin, on the contrary, devoted 
attention to the ‘in-door life of this 
he entered with them 


sun. 
his 
wandering race ; 


themselves from their fatigues, or where, 
during the night, and by the light of their 
torches, they indulged in all kinds of 
pastimes. 

Valentin died poor. One day, during 
the great summer-heats, he had gone with 
himself, and 
heated himself to an extraordinary degree. 
After night had set in he was returning 
to his own residence through the deserted 
streets of Rome, when, in passing over 
the Place d’Espagne, near the fountain 
Del Babbuino, he felt a desire to throw 
himself into the basin, in order to quench 
This 
act of imprudence brought on, doubtless, 
a pleurisy, for he died a few days after- 
ward, in the year 1632, in the flower of 
his age, being only thirty-one years old. 
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THE YULE-LOG, 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


| pose originally the tenth of 
the Roman months, is notable for the 
occurrence of the greatest festival of the 
year, Christmas, which takes place on the 
25th. The merry-making with which this 
festival is associated, however, is not lim- 
ited to a single day, but continues over a 
considerable portion of January also. Of 
course, we speak in reference to the man- 
ner in which Christmas was celebrated in 
former, more than in the present times, 
though the season is still observed with 
much feasting and conviviality. 
Christmas was wont to be hailed with 
an unusual degree of hilarity. The an- 
cient halls of the barons, as well as the 
large kitchens of the yeomanry, were 
lighted up with a brillianey on Christmas 
eve unknown to the rest of the year. 
The capacious fire-places of the houses of 
the olden time were filled with the Yule- 
clog, a huge block of wood, which en- 
livened everybody with its warmth ; while 
the large Christmas candle was lighted, 
and shed its rays on the faces of the 
dancers. It was then that the laugh rang 
through the hall, and that the host shouted 
to his friends the merry disti¢h :— 
** Come, bring, with a, noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas clog to the firing; 
While my good dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink te your heart’s desiring.” 


| with the passing away 





halcyon festivities 
of these old cus- 


If we have lost some 


toms, we may congratulate ourselves that 
with them have gone also some sad dis- 
sipations. 

The Christmas-log having been lighted 
** with the last year’s brand,” and the board 
having been covered with viands, the reign 
of “good cheer” began. The members 
of every household used to sit up all night, 


| or, at all events, till past twelve o’clock, 


when the tolling of the church-bells an- 
nounced the ushering in of Christmas. 

It is interesting to observe how inti- 
mately practical maxims were blended 
with the superstitious observances of our 
forefathers. The Yule-fire having been 
lighted, it was held essential that the maid- 
servant who ignited it should wash her 
hands after the operation, thereby incul- 
cating cleanliness along with the Christ- 
mas rite. The following verse explains 
the popular notion on the subject :— 

“Wash your hands, or else the fire 
Will not teind to your desire ; 
Unwash’d hands, ye maidens, know, 
Dead the fire, though ye blow.” 


The “ carol,” or pious song, is peculiar 
to Christmas, and is of very old standing. 
Brand gives a translation of an Anglo- 
Norman carol of the thirteenth century, 
which is exceedingly spirited and highly 
poetical :—- 
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THE CHRISTMAS FEAST. 





“Now, lordlings, listen to our ditty, Numerous guests, and viands dainty, 
Strangers coming from afar ; Fill the hall, and grace the board: 

Let poor minstrels move your pity, Mirth and beauty, peace and plenty, 
Give us welcome, soothe our care: Solid ple asures here atford. 

In this mansion, gx they tell us, “ Lordlings, "tis said the liberal mind, 
Christmas wassail keeps to-day, That on the needy much bestows, 

And, a0 king of all good fellows, From heaven a sure reward shall find— 
Reigns with uncontroiled sway. From heaven, whence every blessing flows 

“ Lordlings, in these realms of pleasure, | Who largely gives with willing hand, 
Father Christmas yearly dwells— } Or quickly gives with willing heart, 

Deals out joy with liberal measure, His fame shall spread throughout the land, 
Gloomy sorrow soon dispels. | His memory thence shall ne’er depart. 











REMEMBERING THE POOR, 




















ih tank 
My | 


i 


Wi 





> 


MUMMING, 


* Lordlings, grant not your protection 
To a base, unworthy crew, 

But cherish, with a kind affection, 
Men that are loyal, good, and true. 

Chase from your hospitable dwelling 
Swinish souls, that ever crave: 

Virtue they can ne’er excel in— 
Gluttons never can be brave! 


CHORUS. 
“ Hail, Father Christmas! hail to thee! 
Honor’d ever shalt thou be ! 
All the sweets that love bestows, 
Endless pleasures wait on those 
Who, like vassals brave and true, 
Give to Christmas homage due.” 


On Christmas day, in old times, when 
service was over, it was a uni- 
English families of 


church 


versal custom, in 


| wealth, to have a boar’s head, usually orna- 
mented with rosemary, at dinner, which 
was carried to table, with much ceremony, 
upon a silver platter, preceded by music, 
Holinshed states that, in the year 1170, 
| on the day of the young prince’s corona- 
| tion, King Henry II. “ served his son at 
the table as server, bringing up the doar’s 
| head with trumpets before it, according 
| to the manner,” or general custom of the 
With Christmas commenced the 


| times. 
season of mumming, and the reign of the 
‘‘ Lord of Misrule,” or “ Abbot of Unrea- 
son,” as he was called in Scotland, and 
which Sir W. Scott deseribes in the ** Ab- 
bot.” These pleasantries, which were 
carried frequently to great excess, were 
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: : nr oe : s 
the remains of the ancient saturnalia which | kinds. Corks are burnt to black the faces 


existed before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity ; and though they have been often 
condemned both by the church and state, 
they have been preserved to our own day 
in more or less perfection in parts of En- 
gland, so difficult is it to root out invet- 
erate customs. Mumming was indulged 
a by the great with much enthusiasm in 
former times. Stow records a remarkable 
mummery which took place in 1377, among 


the citizens of London, for the amusement | 


of the young Prince Richard, son to the | 


Black Prince. The old historian says :— 

“On the Sunday before Candlemas, in the 
night, one hundred and thirty citizens, dis- 
cuised and well horsed, in a mummerie, with 
sound of trumpets, sackbuts, cornets, and other 

instrels, and innumerable torch-lights of waxe, 
rode to Kennington, beside Lambeth, where the 
young prince remayned with his mother. In 
the first rank did ride forty-eight, in likeness 
ind habit of esquires, two and two together, 
clothed in red coats, and gowns of say, or san- 
dall, with comely visors on their faces. After 
them came forty-eight knights in the same liv- 
ery; then followed one richly arrayed, like an 
emperour: and, after him some distance, one 
tate ly tyre d, like a pope, whom followed twen- 
ty-four cardinals: and, after them, eight or ten 
as if they had 
The se 


skers, after they had entered the manor of 


with blac k visors, not amiable x 
en legates from some forrain princes. 


i\ennington, alighted from their horses, and en- | 


red the hall on foot ; which done, the prince, 
smother, and the lords, came out of the cham- 
Ler into the hall, whom the mummers did sa- 


of the fair, or make deputy mustaches ; 
and every one in the family, except the 
squire himself, must be transformed.” 
Dancing and blindman’s-buff were also in- 
cluded in the amusements of this festive 
period. 

The sovereignty of the ‘“ Lord of Mis- 
rule” lasted during the twelve days of the 
festival of Christmas. He was appointed 
‘*master of the merry disports,” and held 
unchallenged sway throughout the period 
of his authority. In the king’s palace, the 
houses of the nobility, the towns, and cer- 
tain of the incorporations, a “ Lord of 
Misrule” was invariably appointed. In 
London, the societies of the law performed 
the shows of Christmas within their own 


refectories. At a Christmas celebrated 


| in the Hall of the Middle Temple in the 


year 1635, the jurisdiction, privileges, and 
parade of this mock monarch are thus ecir- 
cumstantially described :— 


“He was attended by his lord-keeper, lord- 
treasurer, with eight white staves, a captain of 
his band of pensioners, and of his guard; and 
with two chaplains, who were so seriously im- 
pressed with an idea of his regal dignity, that 


when they preached before him on the preced- 


ing Sunday in the Temple Church, on ascending 


| the pulpit, they saluted him with three low 


ite, showing, by a paire of dice apon the table, | 


eir desire to play with the 
ich they so handled that 
cast them. 


the prince did 
yaies winne when he 
immers set to the 
er another: which 


I rince three jewels, one 
a bowle of gold, a 
ip of gold, and a ring of gold, which the prince 
at three casts. Then they set to the 
rince’s mother, the duke, the earles, and other 
rds, to every one a ring of gold, which they 
After which they were feasted, 


were, 


nne 
l ‘ 


lid also win. 


ued on the one part with the 
hich did also dance; which jollitie being also 
again made to drink, and then 

eparted in order, as they came. The like,” 

ntinues Holinshed, “was done to King Hen- 
ry IV. in the second year of his reign, he then 
keeping his Opristmas at Eltham ; twelve alder- 
men of London, and their sonnes, rode a mum- 
ming, and had great thanks.” 


led, they were 


These mummings were practiced not 


young prince, | 


Then the | 


bows. He dined, both in the hall and in his 
privy chamber, under a cloth of estate. The 
pole-axes for his gentlemen pensioners were 
borrowed of Lord Salisbury. Lord Holland, his 
temporary justice, supplied him with venison 
on demand; and the lord mayor, and sheriffs 
of London, with On Twelfth day, at 
going to church, he received many petitions, 
which he gave to his Master of Requests ; and, 
like other kings, he had a favorite, whom, with 
others, gentlemen of high quality, he knighted 
at returning from church. His expenses, all 
from his own purse, amounted to two thousand 
pounds, _ After he was depose d, the king knight- 


wine. 


| ed him at Whitehall.” 
nd the musick sounded, the prince and lords | 


mummers, | 


The “ Lord of Misrule.” however, of the 
towns or rural parishes, was of grosser 
material than the ** Master of Ceremonies” 
Philip 
Stubs, in his curious and very rare pam- 
phlet, ‘Anatomie of Abuses,” (London, 
1585,) gives an amusing, though a depre- 


of the law courts, or of the palace. 


| ciatory account of the doings of the “ mas- 


nly by courtiers, but they formed the | 


chief pleasures of the squire and yeoman’s 
families. ** Then comes mumming, or mas- 
juerading,” says an old tract on “ Christ- 
mas Entertainments,” “ when the squire’s 


wardrobe is ransacked for dresses of all 


ter of merry disports :”’— 

“ Firste, all the wilde heades of the parishe, 
conventynge together, chuse them a grand capi- 
taine, (of mischeef,) whom they ennoble with 
the title of my Lorde of Misserule, and hym they 
crown with great solemnitie, and adopt for their 
kyng. This kyng anoynted, chuseth for hym 
twentie, fourtie, threescore, or a hundred lustie 
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guttes, like to hymself, to waite uppon his lorde- 
ly majestie, and to guarde his noble persone, 
Then every one of these his menne he invest- 


eth with his liveries of greene, yellowe, or some | 


other light wanton colour. And as though that 
were not gaudy enough, I should saie, they be- 


decke themselves with scarfes, ribons, and laces, 


hanged all over with golde rynges, precious 
stones, and other jewelles: this doen, they tye 
about either legge twentie or fourtie belles, 
with rich handekercheefes in their handes, and 
sometymes laied acrosse over their shoulders 
and neckes. Thus thinges sette in order, they 


have their hobbie-horses, dragons, and other | 


antiques, together with their pipers and thun- 
deryng drommers, to strike up the deville’s 
daunce withall; then marche these heathen 
companie towardes the churche and churche- 
yarde, their pipes pipyng, drommers thunder- 
yng, their stumppes dauncyng, their belles 
iynglyng, their handekercheefes swynging about 
their heades like madmen, their hobbie-horses, 
and other monsters, skirmishyng amongst the 
throng: and, in this sorte, they goe to the 
churche (though the minister bee at praier or 
preachyng,) dauncyng and swingyng their hande- 
kercheefes over their heades in the churche, 
like devilles incarnate, with such a confused 
noise that no man can heare his own voice. 
Then the foolishe people, they looke, they stare, 
they laugh, they fleere, and mount upon formes 


Unreason, so that the “ merry disporis” 


of which he was the sovereign and leading 
spirit have long been forgotten. 

The Sword-dance, a custom totally un- 
known in modern times, also formed part 
of the Christmas festivities. As performed 
by the northern nations, we have an ac- 
count by the historian, Olaus Magnus. 
He describes it as follows :— 

“ First, with their swords sheathed, and erect 


in their hands, they dance in atriple round ; then 
with their drawn swords, held erect as before; 


| afterward, extending them from hand to hand, 


and pewes, to see these pageauntes solemnised | 


in this sort. Then, after this, aboute the churche 
they goe againe and againe, and so forthe into 
the churcheyarde, where they have commonly 
their sommer haulls, their bowers, arbours, and 
banquettyng-houses set up, wherein they feaste, 
banquet, and daunce all that daie, and (perad- 


venture) all that night too. And thus these 


terrestrial furies spend their Sabbaoth day. | 


Then, for the further ennoblyng of this honour- 
able lurdane, 
also certaine papers, wherein is paynted some 
babblerie or other of imagerie worke, and these 
they call my Lord of Misrule’s badges: these 
thei giue to every one that will geve money for 


(lorde, I should saye,) they have | 


them to maintaine them in this their heathen- | 


rie, divelrie, dronkennesse, pride, and what not. 
And who will not showe himself buxome to 
them, and geve them money for these the dev- 
ille’s cognizaunces, they shall be mocked, and 
flouted at shamefully. And so assotted 


are | 


some, that they not onely give them money to | 


maintaine their abbomination withall, but also 
weare their badges and cognizances in their 
hattes, or cappes, openly. 
fantasticall fooles bring.to these helhoundes 
(the Lord of Misrule and his complices) some 
bread, some good ale, some newe cheese, some 
olde cheese, some custardes, some cakes, some 
flaunes, some tartes, some creame, some meate, 
some one thing, some another; but if they 
knewe that as often as they bring any to the 
maintenance of these execrable pastymes they 
offer sacrifice to the Deville and Sathanas, they 
would repent, and withdrawe their handes, 
which God graunt they maie.” 


The Puritans in England, and the Pres- 
byterians in Scotland, succeeded in putting 


down the Lord of Misrule, er Abbot of 
* 


An other sorte of | 


they lay hold of each other’s hilts and points, 
and, while they are wheeling more moderately 
round, and changing their order, throw them- 
selves into the figure of a hexagon, which they 
call a rose ; but, presently raising and drawing 
back their swords, they undo that figure, in 
order to form with them a four-square rose, 
that they may rebound over the head of each 
other. Lastly, they dance rapidly backward, 
and, vehemently rattling the sides of their 
swords together, conclude their sport. Pipes 
or songs (sometimes both) direct the measure, 
which at first is slow, but, increasing after- 
ward, becomes a very quick one toward the 
conclusion.” 

Sword-dances are still popular in North- 
umberland, England, and in the Highlands 
of Scotland. In the latter, the Sword- 
dance, which is called ‘ Gillie-callum,” 
bears not the most distant affinity to that 
of the Scandinavians. ‘The swords are 
crossed on the ground, and one dancer only 
trips over them, into the angles thus form- 
ed, to the music of the Highland bagpipe. 
The great feat is, not to touch the clay- 
mores with the feet while so engaged. 

The “ Christmas-box,” equivalent to the 
Scottish Hansel,” is another observance 
of this convivial season which is not yet 
wholly extinet. The practice, originating 
in the pagan custom of New-year’s gifts, 
appears to have been improved upon by 
the priesthood. In a book entitled the 
* Athenian Oracle,” it is said :— 

“The Romish priests had masses said for al- 
most everything: if a ship went out to the 
Indies, the priest had a box in her under the 
protection of some saint; and for as 
their cant was, to be said for them taathat saint, 
&c., the poor people must put something in the 
priest’s box, which was not opened till the 
ship’s return. The mass at that time was called 
Christmas; the box called Christmas-box, or 
money gathered against that time, that masses 
might be made by the priests to the saints, to 
forgive the people the debaucheries of that time; 
and from this servants had the liberty to get 
box-money, that they, too, might be enabled 
to pay the priest for his masses, knowing well 
the truth of the proverb, ‘No penny, no pater- 
nosters.’”’ 


asses, 
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Ilabit is so powerful, that in times not 


very distant it constituted an 


called 


time a Christmas-box came to be regarded 


argument 


“use and wont” in Jaw; and in 
as the right of every one in the capacity 
of aservant. ‘To such an extent was this 
mendacious custom carried at one period, 
that it actually became a scandal and na- 
tional grievance. In England these de- 
moralizing gratuities, which were annoying 
to the giver, were of little real advantage 
to the receiver, their wages being regu- 
lated in accordance with the prospective 
amount of their Christmas-box. It was 
only in the year 1837 that the govern- 
ment of Great Britain issued circulars to 
the different embassies, requesting their 
excellencies “to discontinue the eustom- 
ary Christmas-boxes to the messengers 
of the foreign department, domestic serv- 
ants of Viscount Palmerston, foreign post- 
men,’ &e. This general order was not, 
as might be expected, very favorably re- 
garded by those who annually looked out 
for Christmas favors; but the great mass 
of the people hailed it with pleasure. 
The custom still partially exists, for it 
A few 
years more, however, will see it numbered 


takes time to eradicate any evil. 


with the things that have been, and one 
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HOLLY. 


more of the strange old fashions will have 
already disappeared with the march of 
civilization 

The decoration of churches is a beautiful 
times, the 
We 


worth’s sonnet on it :— 


relic of those old purest one 


that remains. close with Words- 


“Would that our scrupulous sires had dared to 
leave 
Less scanty measure of those graceful rites 
And usages, whose due return invites 
A stir of mind too natural to deceive ; 
Giving the memory help when she could weave 
A crown for hope!—I dread the boasted 
lights 
That all too often are but fiery blights, 
Killing the bud o’er which in vain we grieve. 
Go, seck, when Christmas discomfort 
bring, 

The counter spirit found in some gay church 
Green with fresh holly, every pew a perch 
In which the linnet or the thrush might sing, 

Merry and loud, and safe from prying 
search, 
Strains offer'd only to the genial spring.” 


snows 


Oe 


Tue real object of education is to give 


children resources that will endure as long 
as life endures; habits that will amelio- 
rate, not destroy; occupation that will 
render sickness tolerable, solitude pleas- 
int, age venerable, life more dignified and 
useful, and death less terrible 


























WINTER SCENERY. 





DECEMBER. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity. 

« * * . * * 7 
In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne’er remember 

Apollo’s summer look ; 
jut with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’t were so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy? 
To know the change and feel it, 

When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbéd sense to steal it, 

Was never said in rhyme. 
WOODS IN WINTER. 


WHEN winter winds are piercing 


chill, 
And through the hawthorn biows the | Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
gale, The summer vine in beauty clung, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill And summer winds the stillness broke, 
That everbrows the lonely vale. he crystal icicle is hung. 
O’er the bare upland, and away Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Through the long reach of desert woods, Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 


And gladden these deep solitudes. And voices fill the woodland side. 
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Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 
And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day. 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods! within your crowd; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song ; 
I hear it in the opening year, 
I listen and it cheers me long. 


A TURKISH COFFEE-HOUSE. 


T had been a hot day in July, the 


hottest month of the year in Turkey, 


when we went forth, close upon sundown, 
to enjoy a cheerful ride in the suburbs of 
the town where we were residing, and to 
inhale a few mouthfuls of the pleasant 
evening breeze, which, as though infected 
with the general lassitude, crept languidly 
along the tops of trees and the surface of 
the river. ‘The Moslem part of the popu- 
lation were rigidly observing their annual 
fast of the Ramadan, which precludes 
them for the space of a new moon from 
indulging, from to 
even a drop of water to assuage their 
thirst. During the daytime, the streets 
had been deserted and noiseless ; but 
that the hour for breaking the fast 
nigh at hand, everything was bustle 
Shrill voices of angry 
hungry within 
famished children screaming without, se- 


sunrise sundown, in 


now 
was 
and 
confusion. and 
women scolding doors, 
date-looking long-bearded Turks hustling 
and jostling each other in the streets— 


some running, some walking, and all talk- 


ing — presented altogether a most ludi- | 
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into the open country, and, following the 
banks of a winding river, arrived in a few 
minutes at the desired point toward which 
the multitudes we had encountered were 
hastening with all possible speed. This 
was a noted Turkish coffee-house, cele- 
brated among the Moslems for furnishing 
exquisite Mocha coffee and the very best 
procurable tobacco and timbuc—all three 
luxuries to the Turk, and articles of which 
he alone may be said to be a connoisseur, 
The keeper of this coffee-house was him- 
self a strict hadji; he had twice performed 
the pilgrimage to the Prophet’s tomb, and 
had consequently been dubbed with the 
title and assumed the garb to which such 
a pilgrimage entitled him, namely, a green 
turban and agreensash. Much respected 
was the hadji Achmet by all the Moslems, 
and very much dreaded by others. He 
was a thorough revolutionist, and at his 
coffee-house many had been the tumults 
planned and plotted. We, however, being 
Europeans, were rather held in terrorem 
by him than otherwise, for we could write, 
and had elchis (embassadors) at Stamboul. 
Although, therefore, his blind fanaticism 
caused him to detest us, fear made him 
He 
would open his coffee-house by day during 
the Ramadan, and declared he would not 


pretend to love. never, however, 


| . ~ - . 
do so for a bagful of golden coins. 





crous and novel spectacle, and one very 


much at variance with the ordinary de- 
corum observed in oriental towns. 


Each | 


man was as anxious as his neighbor to | 


emerge from the confined and close streets 
into the open freshness of the suburbs, and 
there amuse himself until the warning ery 
from the minaret’s top should apprise him 
of the agreeable fact that Sol had taken 
his departure for the day, and that he was 
consequently at liberty to eat, drink, and 
smoke as much as he liked till sunrise 
next morning. 

On 


arriving at the gates of the town, 


the crowd was so dense as to impede for | 


a few minutes our outward progress. 


Rushing forward, however, we galloped 


On the present occasion the doors had 
just been opened as we alighted, and some 
score of servants and hangers-on (who 
worked for the consideration of a cup of 
coffee) were busily occupied ranging all 
kinds of seats in front of the coffee-house 
for the anxious Mussulmans. Charcoal 
fires were being lit by dozens, to supply 
lights for the various smokers. Water, 
too, by caldronfuls, was boiling ; while di- 
minutive coffee-pots and firepans, brightly 
scoured up, were ranged in martial array 
upon all kinds of sideboards. Then came 
the important operation of loading some 
fifty or sixty pipes, so as to be prepared 
for the general assault that was expected 
in a very few minutes’ time. While all 
this was going on, the open doors were 
barricaded with cross-bars, so as to pre- 
vent the castle being taken by storm, which 
it certainly would have been but for this 
Matters being thus arranged, 
after scrutinizing 
general, prepared 


precaution. 
the coffee-house keeper, 
his citadel like a careful 
water for his ablutions, and spread his 


carpet ready for his evening devotions. 

















A TURKISH COFFEE-HOUSE. 


Meanwhile, the banks of an adjoining 
river were lined with an expectant people. 
As soon as the muezzin ery resounded 
from the minaret, giving the signal that 
the fast was over, a mighty splashing 
was heard in the stream, as though a dozen 
water-wheels had suddenly started into 


play. After this, all was silent for the 
space of ten minutes; but no sooner had 
the required forms been gone through, than 
the air was rént with such acclamations 
of delight as a parcel of schoolboys might 
evince on being suddenly let loose for a 
holiday. Having left the river, on they 
came helter-skelter, “ first come, first serv- 
ed’? being the pass-word for the day. 
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| Old gentlemen with long gray beards, and 


portly withal, ran as though their lives 
depended upon the race. The seats were 
soon rapidly filled, and every inch of ground 
occupied ; those who were furthest off and 


| last in the race beckoning frantically to 
| their more 
| places for them. 


fortunate friends to secure 
Meanwhile the coffee- 
shop keeper and his servants enjoyed any- 
thing buta sinecure. The demands of the 
guests were incessant. Some wanted fire, 
some coffee, some wished their pipes re- 
plenished ; and as the crowd increased, so 
the noise and the shouting became more 
clamorous. Hemmed in on all sides, the 
servants, with extended pipes in hands, 
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would shout, “* Who wants this ?”’ while a 
host of voices would quickly reply, ** Ido! 
I do!” 


One would clamor for a preference on the 


**O! give it to me, Mustapha!” 
score that he was a better patron of the 
coffee-house than others ; another on ac- 
count of his age; a third on the ground of 
his rank; while the scuffle usually ter- 
minated in the last-comer availing himself 
of the turmoil to whisper to some friend 
to hand him over the pipe, and so getting 
possession of the much-coveted delicacy. 
‘There was one very stout old gentleman 
who must have lived at the further end of 
the town, judging from his late arrival ; 


but to see him running a 


nd puffing along 
the banks of the river was really, in con- 
nection with the rest of the scene, worthy 
When he did 
fortunate 


of the pencil of a Hogarth. 
he 


than his neighbors, for many of the first- 


arrive, however, was more 


; avocations. 


comers had satiated themselves and were 


returning to their wives and families, so 
After 


smiling at this ludicrous spectacle, we re- 


that there was ample room for all. 


mounted our nags and cantered into the 
town again, for the dark mists of night 
were rapidly gathering around. 

“This is a strange method of doing 
penance—a curious picture of fasting and 
the 
companied us, on once more regaining the 


affliction,” observed friend who ac- 


gates of the town. “It is only the com- 
mencement,” we replied, “of a series of 
amusements.” 

Accordingly, after partaking of our even- 
ing repast, we proceeded to the bazaar, 
where everything betokened festivity and 
mirth. As though ashamed that daylight 
should witness such gambols, the night 
was converted into the period for indulging 


ina variety of childish games. The streets 


were illuminated, and so were the mosque | 


and the minarets. ‘The eoffee-houses re- 


sounded with discordant Arab music, and 
dances were a-foot. 
gloom a huge camel would protrude him- 
self into the scene of revelry, and stretch- 
ing out his long neck, commit a felony on 
some man’s store of sugar-eane. Gavyly- 
caparisoned horses and riders were numer- 
ous, and the vailed women thronged to 
and fro, talking, laughing, and commenting 


Whirligigs, 


as they term them, and other swings, were 


on all they saw or heard. 


not wanting, neither was there any lack 


of confectionery and good cheer. Thus 


the Moslems passed that night, and thus 


Amid the uncertain 
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they passed every night of the thirty con- 
stituting the Ramadan. 

It often happens that the Ramadan, 
which is a moveable fast, falls on the very 
hottest month of the year, and then the 
sufferings of the more bigoted and strict 
Moslems must be intense, especially in 
places like Cairo, where the thermometer 


often stands at 100° Fahrenheit in the 
shade. The more wealthy and rigorous 


observers of this fast usually confine them- 
selves to the precincts of their houses, 
where they sleep away the livelong day, 
or else seek shelter in the dampest vaults 


Most 


acute, however, must be the agony of thirst 


and cellars in the neighborhood. 


suffered by the poorer classes, whom neces- 
sity compels to attend to their every-day 
These poor benighted crea- 
tures, especially in the larger towns in- 
habited by mixed populations, are exposed 
to momentary temptations to break through 
the rigid observance of the penance im- 
posed upon them by their false prophet. 


| ry ‘ . 
Ihey see the Christian population indulg- 


ing themselves, while they are prohibited 
from taking relief till the sun has set. 
When a Turk travels, or is sick, he is 
exempted from the observance of this fast, 
with the stipulation that when recovered, 
or when arrived at his journey’s end, he 
shall make amends for the privilege en- 
joyed. Of late years, however, there are 
hundreds in every Moslem town who are 
hypocrites, and who, while they make 
every outward demonstration of a mind 
and body afflicted, secretly revel in all the 
indulgences of this life, at the same time 
that they are nothing loth to join in the 
nocturnal carousals already described. 
The scene which we have thus painted 


from actual observation carries, we need 
hardly say, its own obvious lesson. It 


wants that which constitutes the element 
of a true religious fast—unfeigned sorrow 
for sin. How different in all respects is 
it from the ordinance which the pen of 
inspiration has drawn :— 


“Is not this the fast that I have chosen ? 

To loose the bands of wickedne ss, 

To undo the heavy burdens 

And to let the oppress’d go free, 

And that ye break every yoke? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 

And that thou bring the poor that are cast out 
to thy house ? 

When thou seest the naked, that thou cover 
him; 

And that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh ? 




















MILITARY 
HERE is preserved in 


the Imperial Library at 
Paris a manuscript entitled 
“Tractatus de re Militare et 
de Machinis Bellicis,”’ writ- 
ten about A. D. 1630 or 1640, 
at the time when gunpow- 
der was beginning to come 
into It is illustrated 
with pictures, and remained 
a long time unknown in the 
seraglio at Constantinople. 
It was sent to France in 
1688 by M. de Girardin, 
at the Porte. 
stratagems of 
the author de- 
scribes, there are two which 


use. 


embassador 
Among the 
war which 
are quite singular, one of 
which 


bell 


ress. 


ringing a 
fort- 
This stratagem was 


is a dog 


in an abandoned 


employed when one of the two sentinels | 


who were guarding the place had died, and 
The 


survivor, being obliged to abandon his post 


the other was pressed with hunger. 


to procure food, tied a hungry dog to one 
end of a cord, the other end of which was 
connected with a bell of the tower. He 
then placed water and meat near him, but 
just beyond his reach. 


The efforts made | 


MILITARY STRATAGEMS. 





hy the dog to obtain the food ring the bell, | 


and the sentinel takes the opportunity to 
go out and get provisions. 
Another cut this 
represents dogs employed against cavalry. 
“Mastiffs or bull-dogs,” says the writer, 


in curious 





volume | 
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STRATAGEMS. 


‘are often trained for this purpose. They 
are taught to bite the enemy furiously. 
It is necessary that these dogs should be 
encased in leather, for two reasons : first, 
that the fire which they carry in a brazen 
may not injure themselves; and 
secondly, that they may be less exposed to 
the strokes of the soldiers when the horses 
have fled in their agony of pain. This 
brazen vase, daubed with a resinous sub- 
stance, and furnished with a sponge filled 


vase 


with spirits of wine, produces a glowing 
fire. ‘Che horses, tormented by the bites 
of the dogs and the heat of this fire, flee 
in disorder.” 
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THE 


gone ER was a sailor; but he has 

given us the finest poem in the lan- 
He de- 
for the 
poor mariner poet! it was to be exem- 


guage on the sea and its perils. 
scribes a real scene, and, alas 
plified again in his history, for he at last 
His description of the 
We 


The scene is Cape 


perished at sea. 
wreck is grand and powerful. give 


its best 


passages. 


Colonna, on the shores of Greece. 


Foams the wild beach below with madd’ning 
rage, 

Where waves and rocks a dreadful combat wage, 

The sickly heaven, fermenting with its freight, 

Still vomits o’er the main the feverish weight. 


The vessel, while the dread event draws nigh, 
Seems more impatient o’er the waves to fly: 
Fate spurs her on :—thus issuing from afar, 
Advances to the sun some blazing star; 
And, as it feels th’ attraction’s kindling force, 
Springs onward with accelerated course. 
~ 2 S Ss S s ~ 

In Vain the cords and axes were prepared, 
For now the audacious seas insult the yard ; 
High o’er the ship they throw a horrid shade, 
And o’er her burst in terrible cascade. 
Uplifted on the surge, to heaven she flies, 
Her shatter’d top half-buried in the skies ; 


Then headlong plunging, thunders on the 


ground, 
Earth groans! 
resound! 


air trembles! and the deeps 


SHIPWRECK. 


Her giant bulk the dread concussion feels, 

And, quivering with the wound, in torment 
reels: 

| So reels, conyulsed with agonizing throes, 
The bleeding bull beneath the murd’rer’s 

blows ;— 

} Again she plunges! hark! a second shock 

| Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock : 
Down on the vale of Death, with dismal cries, 
The fated victims, shuddering, roll their eyes 
In wild despair ; while yet another stroke, 

With deep convulsion, rends the solid oak : 
Till like the mine, in whose infernal cell 
The lurking demons of destruction dwell, 

| At length asunder torn, her frame divides, 
And crashing spreads in ruin o’er the tides. 


——_——____> o— + + 


TO MY DEPARTED INFANT. 


Tue strife is o’er; 


To God again his own best gift is given: ~ 


And now my child beholds, for evermore, 
His face in heaven. 


In the calm grave, 
Nor care, nor pain, nor sin, shall harm thee 
| more; 
| The storm is past, and life’s last troubled 
wave 
Has thrown thee on the shore. 


Farewell, my child! 
The blessed thought is mine, in good or ill, 
That thou art now an angel undefiled, 

And I thy mother still. 
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METHODIST CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
| is now eighty-seven years since the 
_ first Methodist Church was built in 


It stood on the present site of 
and was 


America. 
the “* Old John-street Church,” 
dedicated by Philip Embury, October 30th, 
1768. Mr. Wesley contributed fifty pounds 
toward its erection. 

From that time to 1850—eighty-two 
years—no less than 12,484 churchés were 
erected by our people—an average of 
near three churches a week for the entire 
period. But most of these churches have 
been built during the last thirty years. 
We have now hundreds of cities and vil- 
lages in which there are Methodist 
churches, where, thirty years ago, the 
primitive forest was scarcely disturbed. 
Besides, “ stations ” were then few and far 
between ; and perhaps a majority of our 
preaching, take the country together, was, 
even as late as that period, done in pri- 
houses, and and 
Allowing, then, that two-thirds 
accommodations 


vate school-houses, 
groves, 
of our present church 
have been provided since 1820, it will 
give us an average of over five churches 
every week for the last thirty-five years. 

But there is yet another view to be 
taken. We built churches much 
more rapidly for the last five years 
The land is being divided 


have 


than before. 


up into small charges, each of which 
must have its church and its pastor. 


Old churches are giving place to new 
ones ; and to an eye that could take in the 
whole field, it would look like one great 
work-shop, whose busy thousands were 
engaged, each upon his own ark, and all 
to fill the land with moral light-houses, to 
drive error and sin fromthe earth forever. 
What a scene would it present could we 
assemble all the Methodist churches now 
in process of erection upon some vast 
plain, where the eye could take them all 
inata glance! Look at them. Mark the 
variety of form, and material, and color, 
and dimensions. ‘They are seen in every 
stage of progress, but they are going for- 
ward, and a few mouths will witness their 
completion and dedication. And the next 
month will witness as many more in prog- 
ress, and so on, in an increasing ratio, 
till the earth is subdued to Christ. 

I should like to show this “ American 
Church Manufactory” to some of our 
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croakers and faint-hearted Methodists. 
Look, brother, at those thousand churches 
“on the stocks,” and see if they indicate 
sickness and decay ? Then look at the two 
hundred new churches dedicated during 
the last six months, and think of the two 
hundred that will be dedicated during six 
months tocome. ‘* Walk about Zion, and 
go round about her ; tell the towers there- 
of. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider 
her palaces, that ye may tell it to the 
generation following.” Bishop Hughes 
ought to look into our manufactory, and 
Parsons Cooke might be made wiser by it, 
however distressing to him. 

But if we have built five churches a 


| week, on an average, for the last thirty- 


| 


| the last five years? 


five years, what has been the average for 
) g 
Is it not at least 


| twice as great as for the entire period? | 


| believe it to be a safe calculation, that 


the M. E. Church in the United States is 
now building ten churches on an average 
every week, or five hundred and twenty 


| every year; and that the number will go up 


| land is 


during the next twenty years from five to 
six, seven, and eight hundred, and from 
that to a thousand churchesa year! The 
before us; its population will 


| double and quadruple, and we shall build 
| churches in proportion. 


Now, when we consider the vast sums of 
money to be expended, the durable char- 
acter of many of these buildings, the objects 
to be secured by their erection, and the 
great that follow from having a 
church badly arranged or ventilated, or 
uncouth in appearance, or begun upon a 
plan that will cost twice as much to com- 
plete as the trustees expected, or the 
society can raise—when we consider all 


evils 


these points, who does not see that the 


| subject of Church Architecture is one in 


| of our periodicals. 


which we havea deeper interest, probably, 
than any other denomination in this coun- 
try ; and yet Ido not remember ever to have 
seen a paragraph upon the subject in any 
Other denominations 


vhave given more attention to the sybject. 
| The General Congregational Convention, 


which met at Albany in 1852, adopted, 


among others, the following resolution :— 


** Resolved, That, in the judgment of this con- 
vention, it is expedient that the Central Com- 
mittee, constituted for the aid of Churches at 
the West, in erecting houses of worship, pro- 
cure plans of suitable edifices, with specitica- 


pe : ; 
| tions and estimates, to be shown to committees 
| . . . 

| and others concerned in those enterprises, with 
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a view to promote convenience, economy, and 
good taste in the design and execution of the 
work ; and further, that before aid is granted, 
the State Committee be made acquainted with 


the plan and specifications of the buildings | 


proposed to be erected, with liberty to insist on 
conformity, so far as they shall think expedi- 
ent, to their directiont’’* 
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these peculiarities in our Church Architec- 
ture. What kind of a Methodist church 
would that be (especially in any large 
town or city) that had no class-rooms in 
it? Certainly it would but partially ac- 
commodate our religious meetings ; and 


| hence there exists a ‘* Methodist Church 


In accordance with this resolution the | 


Central Committee 


eighteen different churches and four par- 


procured plans of 


sonages, had them lithographed, and pub- 


lished the whole, with appropriate preface | 


and explanations, in a magnificent folio 
volume of a hundred and fifty pages. 
These plans usually embrace a front ele- 
vation, side elevation, ground plan, and a 
section of each church ; 


transverse so 


that, with the accompanying descriptions | 


and explanations, it would be easy for a 
builder to erect an edifice after either of 
the models represented. 

This work has doubtless been of great 


service to boards of trustees and building | 


committees in numerous instances already, 
and is well worth its cost to any society 
who contemplate the erection of a church : 
and yet its plans do not as fully provide 
for the wants of a Methodist society as they 
do for those of the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. t 

We have many wants in common ; but 
Methodists have peculiarities which call 
for peculiar church accommodations. For 
instance, we need as good seats and pul- 


pits, as good light and air, as ample ac- 


commodations and as correct taste as any 
other body of Christians; but we want 


more. We have class-meetings and love- 


feasts, and prayer-meetings and revivals, 


forbid that should ever be 


without them; and we must provide for 


and God we 





* The Irish Wesleyan Conference have a 
Building Committee, without whose previous 
consent, obtained in writing, ‘*No chapel or 
preacher’s dwelling, whether large or small, 
ean be erected, altere d, purchased, or enlarged.” 
It ot who meet 
monthly to consider applications, &e. The 


consists twelve members, 


English Wesleyans have also a similar arrange- | 
| annually expended for fantastical drawings 


ment. 

f Still, in the absence of a work exactly suited 
to our wants as a denomination, the writer would 
advise boards and committees contemplating 
the erection of a church to send for this work 
by all means before fixing upon a plan or even 
selecting a site. Its plans of pulpits alone are 
worth its cost, to say nothing of all its other 
valuable designs and suggestions. It is pub- 
lished by Daniel Burgess & Co., New-York, in 
elegant muslin, gilt, at ten dollars per copy. 


Architecture.” 

From the necessity of the case, a model 
that suit another denomination 
would not suit us. Hence it is that no 
“‘class-rooms” are to be met with in any 
of the plans in the work above referred to, 
and but few of them provide evenalecture- 


would 


room, or a suitable place to hold a prayer- 
meeting. These we are obliged to add 
to, and in some way combine with, the 
ordinary church accommodations. Conse- 
quently, it is more difficult to plan a church 
properly for our own use than for others ; 
and for the same reason we have probably 
committed more mistakes in the planning 
and erection of churches. 

All these considerations—the fact that 
we are building more churches than any 
other denomination—that it is more diffi- 
cult to build a good Methodist Church 
than any other, and consequently that we 
are more liable to commit mistakes in ar- 
rangement—all these facts indicate the im- 
portance of a comparison of views upon the 
subject of church building, and, if possible, 
a comparison of designs, and plans, and ar- 
rangements. Indeed, when we take into 
consideration the vast amount of money an- 
nually expended by the M. E. Church in 
the erection of churches, we ean hardly 
account for the fact that some one has not 
long since prepared and published a good 
work on Methodist Church Architecture. 
Such a work, containing an ample variety 
of elevations, ground plans, and cross sec- 
tions, with appropriate suggestions as to 
sites, style, material, arrangement, warm- 
ing, ventilation, &c., would be of ineal- 
culable value to our denomination, and 
would enjoy a patronage at least commen- 
surate with our future Church extension. 
It would save thousands of dollars now 


by incompetent artists, and, more import- 
ant still, would prevent the erection of 
many an uncouth and inconvenient edifice, 
securing in its stead a structure at once 
convenient, chaste, and tasteful. Who 
will step forward and prepare such a work 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

But our object in this article is merely 




















to call attention to the subject, to make a 
few general suggestions, applicable every- 
where, and to present the readers of the 


NATIONAL with a few specimens of 
Methodist churches recently erected in 
this country. We shall aim at practical 
results, and shall study utility more than 
ornament. 


TRUE IDEA OF A CHURCH EDIFICE. 


Tue design or object for which a house 
of worship is erected should never be lost 
sight of in its construction. All its ar- 
rangements should be made with refer- 
ence to the end to be attained. What is 
a Christian church edifice! Is it not a place 
for preaching and hearing the Gospel ?— 
a place for the united and intelligible wor- 
ship of God by the whole assembled com- 
pany ?—a place for solemn, and devout, 
and united prayer ?—a place where all 
may lift up the voice in holy and fervent 
praise to God? Add to these suitable pro- 
visions for the administration of the or- 
dinances—baptism and the Lord’s supper— 
for the religious instruction of the young 
in the Sabbath school, and the social 
means of grace in the prayer-meeting, and 
love-feast, and class-meeting, and we 
have the complete idea of a Christian 
church edifice. But the most prominent 
feature in a true church is the pulpit. 
“The pulpit, in distinction from the altar 
or the reading-desk, is the signand prom- 
inent feature of a Christian church.” 
‘ God’s great ordinance for the reconcili- 
ation of man to his Maker through Christ 
is the preaching of the Gospel. Thus, in 
all the churches which Christianity, as 
reformed and brought back to its spiritual 
simplicity, has constructed for its own use, 
(so working outa natural manifestation of 
its own ideas,) the most conspicuous thing 
in the temple—the central point of attrac- 
tion for the assembly—is the pulpit for the 
living ministry of the living word; and 


before it, as convenience dictates, the 
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table for the commemorative bread and | 


wine. And on the other hand, in the 
temples of a corrupt and superstitious 
Christianity, where the grand idea of the 
place is not preaching and praying, but 


| 


sacrifice, you see the pulpit diminished, 
| right place; in fact, that the saving of from 


and thrust, as it were, into a corner, 
while the focus of attention is the altar 
and the high and holy place around it, 
where the priest pretends to renew Christ’s 
expiation for sin, and, according to his 
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own showing, crucifies the Son of God 
afresh.” * 

With the true idea of a Christian house 
of worship, its shape, and size, and gen- 
eral arrangementare easily determined. It 
cannot be a cathedral, nor so large that 
all cannot see and be seen, and hear and 
be heard init. The walls must not be so 
wide asunder that the voice of the preacher 
is lost before it strikes them. Neither 
must the architectural display of column 
upon column and arch upon arch be allowed 
to baffle the efforts of the speaker, and 
make both seeing and hearing difficult, as 
through a forest. Ideas are conveyed by 
the gestures and countenance, as well as 
by the voice; hence the preacher should 
not only distinctly see every person to 
whom he preaches, but the house should 
be so constructed that every hearer can see 
him. ‘The first consideration, therefore, 
in the arrangement of a house of worship, 
should be for the preacher to be able to see 
every hearer, and for every hearer to be 
able both to see and hear the preacher. 

But I must arrest my remarks upon 
details, and go back to a question that 
precedes that of style and arrangement, 
namely, that of location. 


SELECTION OF A SITE. 


In former years the bad policy of our 
people in selecting sites for churches be- 
came almost proverbial. Some were 
placed upon the bleakest and most naked 
hill-tops that could be found ; others stood 
at the confluence of several roads, or 
mid-way between two villages, where 
neither were accommodated. And in still 
more instances have they been placed in 
the suburbs of the town or village, upon 
some worthless plot of ground, remote 
from the dwellings of most of the congre- 
gation, merely to save a few hundred dol- 
lars in the purchase of a suitable site ; or 
because some individual who had real 
estate that would be enhanced in value by 
the erection of a church near it, has offered 
to donate a site in some out-of-the-way 
place. Thus it has happened a thousand 
times that the church when completed was 
not worth half as much to the cause of 
God as it would have been if put in the 


© Dr. Bacon’s sermon at the reopening of the 
Centre Church, (Congregational,) at New- 
Haven, Conn. 
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one hundred to a thousand dollars in the 
matter of a site has cost the society from 
one to three thousand dollars in the actual 
value of their church when completed. 
Especially is this liable to be the case 
The true policy 
wrong 


when lots are donated. 
is never to put a church in the 
place because a site there costs less, or 
because some one will donate it to 
trustees. The dest site should be chosen, 
and the church put there, whatever the 
difference in cost may be. There is no 
as that which bal- 
ances the location of a church between 
the right and the wrong place upon a few 
hundred dollars difference in the expense. 

Accessibility, quiet, light and air, and 
appearance from different directions, 
should all be taken into the account. In 
an ordinary village, where there is no prob- 
ability of more than one Methodist church 
for years to come, a central position may 
be chosen. Yet not at the expense of 
quiet, by getting too near to some noisy 
thoroughfare ; nor at the expense of Chris- 


economy so expensive 


tian courtesy, by getting too near to some 
other church edifice. In some instances 
it can be foreseen that the town will need 


two or more Methodist churches in the 
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The church, in its site and by its surroundings, 


the | 


ought to be as attractive and pleasant as any 
spot in its vicinity. It should speak a welcome 
by its very look, as well as by the sound of its 
bell. It should have such a position, one so 
commanding and attractive, characterized by 
such breadth and generosity, and should be 
aided by such tasteful adornments of architec- 
ture and grounds, as not to suffer in comparison 
with other structures around it. 

“No place should be selected for a church 


| chiefly because of its cheapness, or because less 


| a house of worship. 


course of a few years; or that it will be | 


built up in a certain direction, thus chang- 
In 
all such cases the site should be chosen 
accordingly. A house may be placed upon 
one side of a village, (where it will not 


ing its present geographical center. 


best accommodate all its present inhabit- 
ants,) either because the town is growing 
most in that direction, which will soon 
make it 


church will soon be wanted in the other 


central; or because 
focus of the ellipsis. 

But here, too, | must confine myself to 
a few general suggestions; and I cannot 
my this 
particular point than by quoting a few 
paragraphs from the work already refer- 
red to. 


better conclude remarks upon 


another | 
| other advantages to 


available or desirable for other purposes. The 
house of God ought not to occupy a site which 
is not good enough for the demands of Mam- 
mon, but it should have the best, the most 
generally desirable place to be found within 
the parish limits. It demands this by right of 
its cuaracter and purposes. And so also it will 
be found, as it often has been, that there is no 
so poor economy in regard to church building 
as that which makes pecuniary cheapness the 
standard of choice in the selection of a site for 
Many a Church has dwin- 
dled and died because compelled to struggle 
with the infelicities of an inferior position for 
its house, * The true principle in regard 
to this matter is, first find the best place fora 
church, be it in city or country, and then pay 
its necessary price, even though that may some- 
times seem an extravagant one.” 


Had these principles governed us as a 
people, in the selection of sites for church- 
es from the beginning, who can calculate 
the amount of advantage we should have 
derived from it. Many a congregation 
now small and poor would have been large 
and flourishing ; and many an eligible site 
now in the hands of others—perhaps the 
Universalists, or Unitarians, or Papists— 
would have been in our hands, crowned 
with forms of architectural beauty and 
grace. A little wisdom years 
have been millions of dollars 


ago would 
and many 

We 
our mistake now, but throughout most of 
the eastern and middle states it "is too 
late to remedy it. Let our brethfen in 
the Great West, and indeed.everywhere 
where sites for churches are pet to be 


us now. see 


selected, learn wisdom by our former folly, 


and profit by our melancholy experience. 


“Every church ought, if possible, to have so | 


much space around it as will keep it from con- 
tact with other buildings, and secure an abund- 
ance of light and a free circulation of air. In 
the country, especially, and in all our newer 
towns, it should have its acre or half acre of 
ground, at the least, on which may be pro- 
vided the needful shelter for the animals which 
bring to the house of God the more remote 


parishioners ; and where trees may be planted, 
to throw their graceful and thought-inspiring 
shadows about the place of worship, and make 
it the more pleasant by their cool protection. 


STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Next to an eligible site, is the selection 
of an appropriate style of architecture. 
Not that Iam about to discuss the com- 
parative merits of the Gothic and Grecian 
orders —the Dorie, Rural English, and 
Romanesque—for this [ have neither space 
nor ability. And yet the general style of 
the building—its symmetry and grace, and 
general effect upon the beholder — will 




















never cease to impress him either favora- 
bly or unfavorably ; to please or offend ; to 
attract orrepel. It is important, therefore, 
whatever is to be the cost of the church, 
whether a thousand-dollar building upon a 
circuit, remote even from the smallest 
village ; or a fifty-thousand-dollar temple 
in the crowded city—in either case its 
style should be chaste and apprepriate, 
and good taste should govern all its ar- 
rangements. 

In the first place, every house of wor- 
ship should indicate, if possible, its char- 
acter as a Christian church by its outward 
form and materials. It should show ata 
glance that it is not a barn or a dwelling, 
a bank or an academy. ‘The stranger 
should never be obliged to inquire, as he 
enters a village, which of two buildings 
is the hotel and which the church. There 
should be something in the style and sur- 
roundings of every Christian church to 
proclaim it a house of prayer. What 
Christian heart has not been cheered in 
his travels by the “sound of the church- 
going bell,” or the sight of a church-spire 
pointing upward from the far-off village, 
even though in a land of strangers. These 
mere externals have a tongue to speak, 


and their language is unmistakable. They 
challenge our confidence and _ enkindle 


hope ; and, ere we are aware of it, we find 
ourselves imploring a benediction upon the 
distant temple, and upon all who worship 
there. 
“These temples of his grace, 
How beautiful they stand ; 
The honors of our native place, 
And bulwarks of our land.” 

But some of our “ temples” are far from 
“ beautiful :’’ some are homely and uncouth 
beyond endurance ; and not a few can 
scarcely be distinguished from any other 
building—a factory or warehouse, a bank 
or seminary. This, I think, should be 
avoided, especially when it is so easy, 
with a little care, in arranging the archi- 
tectural features to indicate, unmistakably, 
their religious purpose. 

“The spire,” says a high authority, 
“has come to be the recognized sign of 
religion. This of itself, therefore, will 
give religious character to the building, 
of which it is made to form a part.” But, 
whatever it is that proclaims its charac- 
ter—whether its style alone, or its style, 
and bell, and surroundings, one thing is 
certain—its exterior should at once pro- 
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claim itachurch. This secured, we leave 
each committee to determine Aow this 
fact shall be proclaimed; so my anti- 
steeple reader may sheath his sword, and 
read on, good-naturedly, to the end of the 
article. 

In regard to the style and cost of 
churches, the following extract from the 
** Book of Plans,” already cited, will prob- 
ably be acquiesced in, as inculeating the 
true doctrine :-— 


“ As to the finish and adornment of churches, 
it is a safe rule that the church should cor- 
respond in style to the better class of the dwell- 
ings possessed by those who are to occupy the 
church. If the people are generally poor, so as 
to be able to have only the plainest houses and 
the most necessary articles of furniture in them, 
then it is not to be expected that their place 
of worship will be other than plain. But if the 
people indulge in carpets and sofas, in furniture 
made of rare and costly wood, in mirrors, and 
marbles, and ingenious carvings, and hang their 
walls with pictures, then it is rightly expected 
that their house of worship will show something 
besides bare floors, and the array of plain rect- 
angular spaces of unadorned walls. The place 
of worship does not demand a profusion of or- 
nament, But so far as the ability of the wor- 
shipers goes, if it is accompanied with good 
taste, it may enrich the house of God with 
architectural decorations, with little danger of 
carrying the thing too far.” 

Is there not quite as much danger among 
us of going to the other extreme—of leav- 
ing the ark of God under curtains, while 
we dwell in houses of cedar? Are there 
not too many who build fine private houses, 
in the most approved modern style, and 
furnish them with taste and elegance? but 
the moment anything is said about an im- 
proved church edifice, something different 
from those built twenty or forty years ago, 
when the country was new, and the Meth- 
odists comparatively few and poor, we 
are plied with the significant interrogation, 
“To what purpose is this waste?” They 
deplore these sad departures from the an- 
cient land-marks in the style and cost of 
churches. They can build elegant and 
tasteful stores, and banks, and seminaries, 
and private mansions, but they wish all 
our churches built in the plainest style, 
and at the least possible expense ; and if 
any additional appendage or ornament is 
proposed, they immediately begin to mur- 
mur, as the disciple did about the oint- 
ment: ‘It might have been sold for much, 
and givento the poor.” ‘ How much bet- 
ter to have given the cost of that steeple, 
or that bell, or that frescoing, or those 








cushions or carpets, to the missionary, or 
some other good cause?” But they never 
think of this kind of benevolence or econ- 
omy in regard to any other building but a 
church. 

The precious ointment might have been 
sold, and the proceeds given to the poor; 
and yet it turned out that the disciple 
who complained of the ‘* waste” cared no 
more for the poor than his fellow-disciples. 
John xii, 6. So the gold of the temple 
might have been sold, and the proceeds 
devoted to other good uses, and yet God 
approved of its use in his house, and ac- 
cepted the offering at the hands of Solo- 
mon. So we believe God is better pleased 
with a good and tasteful church, when the 
people can afford to build it, than he is 
with a poor, and cheap, and inferior struc- 
ture. 

COMPLETENESS. 
Tuis is a matter of special moment in 
the erection of a Methodist Church. We 
should provide for all our peculiarities ; 
and a church that has no accommodations 
for the weekly prayer-meetings and class- 
meetings, the Bible-class and Sunday- 


school, can hardly be said to be a complete 


church. It is important, therefore, in 
adopting a plan for a church, to consider 
the number of classes to be accommodated, 
the size of the Sabbath-school, &c., and 


arrange the church accordingly. 
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The great practical difficulty in our | 


chureh-building is to provide a lecture- | 


and class-room, besides the main 
To secure these, various 


room 
audience-room. 
plans are adopted :— 


1. Where the land is valuable, and it is | 


difficult to secure room for a leeture-room 
separate from the church, one may be pro- 
the 
an economical 


vided by a basement under main 
This 
plan, as no extra land is required, and 
the whole. Besides, it 


affords ample space for class-rooms, lec- 


audience-room. is 


one roof covers 


ture-room, &c., and the main audience- 
room is easily entered and emptied ; but 


a low basement is liable to be damp, and, 


as a general rule, should be avoided. The 
only way to have them dry, and light, and 
airy, is to build an area-wall, some five 


or six feet from the church-wall, to keep 
all dirt away from the latter, and allow a 
free circulation of light and air all around. 
There should then be a well-drained cel- 
lar of three or four feet under the dower 


floor, with free ventilation through it, by 








means of grated openings in the areas. 
In this way a depressed basement may be 
made nearly as dry as if it was entirely 
above the surface. But even then they 
should never be depressed over two-thirds 
of the depth; and, in fact, should never 
be built “* except in cases of extreme ne- 
cessity.”’ 

2. The next best plan, where there is 
barely room for the church, is to build a 
basement above ground, and enter the 
main audience-room by flights of stairs in- 
side. ‘This secures dry and light class- 
rooms, lecture-room, &c., wholly above 
ground ; but it requires the audience to go 
up and down stairs constantly, which is a 
burden to aged and infirm persons. And in 
case of sudden alarm, and a rush for the 
stairways, churches built in this way might 
prove exceedingly inconvenient, if not 
absolutely dangerous. Still, many fine 
churches have been built upon this plan. 
and have given good satisfaction. 

3. A third plan is to build a lecture- 
room across the end of the church in the 
rear; in some instances as part of the one 

a, with the same roof extending 
over the whole, and in other cases with a 


building 


separate roof running at right angles with 
the main roof. The Market-street church, 
Newark, N. J., is a specimen of the former 
style ; and the Broad-street church in the 
This 


plan requires a long lot, however, and on 


same city is a sample of the latter. 


that account is not always practicable ; 
but whenever it can be adopted, it is doubt- 
best of all plans for providing 
class-rooms, &c. 

4. A fourth plan is to erect a small 
lecture-room, or * chapel,” as they are 
sometimes called, separate from the main 
church; in fact, a small and a large church 
It may require but 


less the 


—two instead of one. 
little more ground than the plan last de- 
scribed, but it will cost more by being built 
alone than if placed at the end of the 
main building, or built as a part of it. On 
this account, and perhaps for other rea- 
sons, this plan is but seidom adopted. 
The most popular plan, I think, in the 
eastern cities at least, is to build a base- 
ment above ground, under the main au- 
dience-room ; though many of our best 
churches are built with a lecture- 
room at the end, in the rear of the main 
audience floor. One of the finest churches 
in Hartford, Connecticut, (Dr. Murdock’s,) 
is built in this way. The old “ Vestry- 


now 
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street 
nue and Fourteenth-street, New-York) 
built their “chapel” first, and are now 
building their church edifice upon a separ- 
ate lot adjoining. ‘Trinity Church, New- 
York, has a depressed basement, with an 
open area outside the walls for light and air, 
and a well-ventilated cellar under the lower 
floor. Christ’s Church, Pittsburgh, has a 
fine basement wholly above ground. 


DURABILITY. 


Tuts is another important consideration 
in the erection of a church. We build 
not for ourselves merely, but in many cases 
for generations to come; and though we 
may often be obliged to build of wood, or 
not at all, may it not also be true that 
many churches are built of wood that ought 
to be built of something more durable. 
**A Church,” says an eloquent writer, 
“is not a body whose life is limited to 
threescore years and ten; and its home, 
its place of worship, should not be cal- 
culated for occupancy only during one 
or two human It should 
carry in itself some idea of the durability 
and permanence of the body by which 
it is to be oceupied. The Church of 
Christ is expected to live while the world 
lasts. The local church, the church per- 
taining toany village or town, it is presumed, 
will exist as long as the trees grow upon the 
village hill-sides, or the rocks abide in 
their primeval beds. God will be wor- 
shiped there, it is hoped, while there is 


generations. 


a saint to praise him, or a sinner to be 
reached and saved by the Gospel. The 
structure, therefore, in which the Church 
has her visible home and office, the place 
where she lifts up her penitent soul in 
prayer, or sounds her lofty psalmodies, or 
preaches the word of life, ought not to be 
a structure of which the winds of heaven 
may make havoc, or which a chance spark 
may kindle with consuming fire. It ought, 
if possible, to be permanent and enduring 
as the wants of man. Having a purpose 
for all time, its walls should be of the very 
stony foundations of the earth itself. * * 
Nothing less enduring is really appropri- 
ate for the walls of the house of God; 
nothing less enduring is in keeping with 
the enduring purpose of such a structure, 
or fit to be Him who is 
from everlasting to everlasting; and the 


rendered unto 


erection of anything less substantial for a 
house of worship is to be tolerated only 
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” congregation (now Seventh Ave- | from the necessities of the case as a tem- 


: # 
porary expedient. 
ry’ x . . 
This is very strong language, and will 
doubtless sound rather “‘ high church” to 
many of our readers; and yet, allow- 


| ing a broad margin for the ‘ temporary 


expedients” that are the necessary re- 


| sult of our rapid growth and itinerant 


economy, it is doubtless a correct view 
of the subject, and as applicable to Meth- 
odist churches as to any others. We be- 
lieve that Methodism is indeed but “ Chris- 
tianity in earnest ;” and as Christianity is 
to spread and prevail till time shall end, 
so we believe that Christ will find thou- 
sands of Methodist churches on earth 
when he comes to change the living and 
raise the dead. Why, then, should we 
not build of the most durable materials, 
seeing that these churches will be wanted 
dead, and perhaps for 
to come 2 


long after we are 
centuries and ages 

These remarks apply mainly to large 
and fine churches, and yet the subject is 
one that ought not to be overlooked in the 
erection of any church. Brick or stone 
should always be preferred to wood, 
where they can as well be employed ; and 
even is used it is 
far preferable to wood. Pile up the 
solid masonry of some sort, and time will 
generally demonstrate the wisdom of your 
choice. If it is obliged to be of rough 
stone, very well; let it stand ; it will not 


where rough stone 


| take fire, will need no painting, and will 








last for ages. 


‘* Let it stand in its native 
roughness, in keeping with the unsmooth- 
ed hills and valleys around, and as abiding 
as they. Let it stand; afraid of no visit- 
ations of the elements, however rude or 
protracted, but rather gathering new 
grace and tints of beauty, alike from sun- 
shine and storm, as years and centuries 
roll by, and the free winds peal their vary- 
ing anthems around it. Let it stand; the 
same church, while the dwellings beside 
it change and give place to new ones, 
and generation after generation of their 
inhabitants are borne through its solemn 
aisles to burial. Let it stand, one perma- 
nent structure, if possible, amid the shift- 
ing, changeful sceneries of surrounding 
life, an emblem of the eternal—a visible 
link of between earth and 
heaven.” 

From these preliminary observations we 
shall now pass abruptly to the considera- 
tion of individual churches. 


connection 
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GRACE CHURCH, BUFFALO. 








= aimee, ae. 
ir “2 = =C =G 
Tuis beautiful church ed- = | | 
ifice was dedicated on Sab- 4 A | il A L 
bath morning, June 3, 1855, ¢ i 
by Bisnop Simpson. It is a ( ‘I 1 
Vv Ss > a PSON. ‘ ————— ) “a 
2 : . UJ | | 
one hundred feet long, in- A A iN 
. - ° | 
cluding tower, by sixty-six Ly i 6 IL UL 
feet eight inches wide, in- if | al 
° rr L na 
cluding buttresses. Jt stands A A | 
° ° r « ¢ 
upon a lot eighty-six and a areoee | TT aeaetieedaaital | 
half feet by one hundred, L U tS 
A A x | 


which cost $3,735. J. H. 
Sevkirk, Architect; H. 











Rumriutyt, Builder. It was 
commenced under the ad- 
ministration of Rev. A. D. | 
Wi.eur, completed 
under that 
sor, Rev. Puito E. Brown. 


and 


of his sueces- 

















Rev. Wm. H. De Pty is its 
present pastor. 





BASEMENT. 
Tue basement floors are six 
feet the side-walk, 
and the basement ten feet 
in the clear. Its walls are 
of blue limestone, faced with 


below 





bush-hammered stone ash- 
ler. 

The general arrangement 
of the basement is somewhat unique, as 
will be seen by the accompanying plan :— 


A, A, A. Class-Rooms. 

B. Lecture-Room. 

c. Pulpit. 

p. Furnace. 

rE. E. Portable Furnaces. 

F. Stairway from First Story. 

G. Ventilating and Smoke Flues. 
H. Areas outside Basement Wails, 
1. Stairs leading to Basement. 

K. A Spacious Hall. 





This plan secures a lecture-room and | 


eight large class-rooms, with good light | 


and ventilation. But the lecture-room 


looks rather small, and in time may be | 


small for the Sabbath- 
And there seems to be no room 


found too even 
school. 
especially provided and arranged for the 
infant class, nor yet for the Bible class. 
In most city churches, each of these 
requires a 
either of the class-rooms shown on the 
plan. This defect, if it be one,-might be 
remedied by throwing three of the elass- 


separate 


rooms into two, one for a class and Bible 


class-room, and the other for the infant 
“6 








PLAN OF THE BASEMENT. 


class. There would then be five good 
class-rooms still left, and the Bible and 
infant classes provided for. 

Still, the present plan is not without its 
advantages, and knowing how difficult it 
is to provide for all our specialties in an 
area of sixty-five by one hundred feet, we 
are free to say that not one church base- 
ment in twenty has a better arrangement 
than this. The areas on the sides keep 
the walls dry, and allow space for light 
and air; and if ventilated and well drained 
under the lower floor, the rooms will 
never be damp or unhealthy. Every al- 
ternate seat in the basement has a revolv- 
ing back, for Sabbath-school purposes. 


| he wood-work is painted white, and the 


room larger than | 


{ 


iron columns bronze-green. 


MAIN AUDIENCE-ROOM. 


Tue walls of the building above the water 
tables are of red brick, faced with roll 
bricks, with cut stone offsets to buttresses. 
It has iron sills and string course, and 
corbel course around the tower, with iron 
hood-molds to front windows, resting upon 
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the church is entered by 
three doors and four aisles. 
































— bead ur = ak : 
I'he plan shows the side 
( na Se} I [ aisles as disproportionately 
BES AUDE REAR EE = = LE wide, ag but half as many 
Sit aggre i versons use them as use 
| I 
KX: LTT Ly the middle aisles. The 
a 4 J | 
SEE_——=n — Uj t stairs to the gallery and 
} WS t—__— ) 3A a) Re eaicen ee ell — : 
t ‘ i — eee : 4 yasement are we repre- 
} J, if x ‘ 7 4 sented, as also the altar, 
f ~~ -{ it + = Al | : ae 
e = } i - + A {i pulpit, and pulpit stairs. 
SS I , ———y",_ ft lhe seats are circular, as 
CS : ’ f \ My shown in the cut, and are 
—-— i —— | / f | all cushioned with a drab- 
i {! | Ee : fl colored material 
f 4 I i's 4 | | 
——- 4 , | 
‘ — — I LIGHT. 
i of ——— h 4 [ 
1 . : j—— } 4 aa) 
fr f ‘ 1 f 4 { [ue basement windows are 
t | 1 ; ; 
i %) = = —| f . Se of good sheet glass; and 
j ) = pts = 1 See ! 
' | ————, -K 4 it) the hall between the class- 
| { | “1 ” ‘ . 
} j E {L { f = 3 | rooms is lighted by head- 
ll —— i = ‘ 
——J OL cs Ce J lights over the class-room 
ee, ptoctuatiitie Setcepecies oe ij doors. The side windows 
Lr = ae of the main building are of 
toe en ae |, buff-enameled glass, in lead 
i —— eee | S| | sash, and those in front of 
<——— —_] _— Ss 4 a more expensive stained 
glass. 
HEAT. 
. cag isl Ae ES ay °) 
as mr ° 
= on [uis church is warmed 
7) , y > q ee 7oPr'e 
PLAN OF THE MAIN AUDIENCE-ROOM. mainly by one of Culver’s 
No. 4 furnaces, located 
iron corbels. The corbel-course under | under the vestibule in the tower, (see Plan 
the main cornice, which shows so beauti- | of Basement,) and by a portable furnace 
fully in the engraving, and gives the | in the hall between the class-rooms. The 


building a neat and finished appearance, 
bricks. It 
expensive, while at the 


is formed altogether of is 

therefore not very 

same time it is tasteful and ornamental. 
The interior of the building is all finish- 


ed with pine and grained light oak, except 


the altar-rail and baluster, which are 
cherry. The doors are all light oak. 


The gallery is supported by ten iron 
columns, with enriched composition cap- 
itals. The three 
coats, sand finish, and blocked off; and 


walls are plastered 
the ceiling three coats, plaster finish. 
The form of the ceiling is three sides 
of an octagon, with ribs resting on corbels 
on the wall, and pendants at the intersec- 
tions. ‘The room is admirably adapted to 


oO 


speaking, without ringing or echo. 

The accompanying plan of the audi- 
sufficiently exhibits all the 
prominent of its arrangement. 


The spacious vestibule is entered at the 


ence-room 


features 


sides of the tower. From the vestibule 


latter is used for warming the class-rooms. 
The lecture-room is warmed by two up- 
right stoves, one on each side of the hall 
door leading to the class-rooms. The re- 
hearsal-room, over the vestibule, is warmed 
by a small portable furnace under the ves- 
tibule, near the large furnace. Its location 
is shown on the right of the furnace pb, in 
the plan of the basement. 
VENTILATION, 

Tuere are six ventilating registers, each 
fourteen by twenty inches, in the main 
audience-room — three near the ceiling, 
and three near the floor. ‘The lower ones 
are opened for the ingress of cold air when 
warming the room—and the upper ones for 
the egress of hot and vitiated air whenever 
necessary. A portion of each side-win- 
dow is hung upon pivots, to admit of its 
being opened at discretion. Few churches 
have better provision for ventilation. 

The tower is of brick to the bell-section, 
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which, together with the 
spire, is of wood. From 
the sidewalk to the finial 
of the spire is one hundred 
and thirty-five feet. The 
spire, which is in the form 
of an octagon, is covered 





with shingles with circle 





ends, and is finished with 








round ribs on the angles. || } | ; 
These are scarcely visible | | | i 
in the engraving. LiL Le 
The general external ap- 1 | ; 
pearance of this church is | | hr 
exceedingly neat and taste- bid 
ful. It is somewhat ornate, 
to be sure, but none too i 
much so for such a city and id 


such a congregation. In- 


deed it would do us no harm 








if Methodism had just such | 1] 

° ° it 
a chureh in every village H | 
of three thousand inhabit- ryidy 





ants in the United States. 
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The gallery is furnished iT T | 
with an organ with twen- || 1 | 
ty-two stops, and costing thy] 
$1,500. The tower is to ! 
be furnished with a_ bell 
hereafter. The pews are partly sold and 
partly rented. 

‘he main audience-room, including gal- 


lery, will seat about twelve hundred per- 
sons. 

By turning back to the cut again, the 
reader notice a few other features 
worthy of note. The large window in 
the tower, in front, lighting the vestibule, 
is highly ornamental, and useful, and the 
next above it has a fine effect ; and even the 
little rose window, still higher, is exactly 
in its place, and gives a finished appear- 


will 


ance to the whole. 

Last of all, that prim little clock must 
not gounnoticed. ‘ A quarter past eleven” 
-—what can that mean? Does the morn- 
ing service begin at eleven, and the clock 
show when the /ert is announced ? or was 
the text announced at eleven, and is brother 








De Puy’s subject just now beginning to 
open out finely before him, and he to warm 
up and become interesting? ‘ A quarter 
past eleven!” What can it mean? But 
matter. May the faithful clock keep 
good time, prevent all long sermons, (un- 


no 


less they are extra good ones,) and con- 
stantly admonish and finally reform all | 
tardy slip-shod hearers who go late to | 


meeting. I give it full license to do all 
this—and now, clock, do your duty. 

There seems to be a slight defect in the 
perspective of the drawing. There is too 
great a difference in the apparent size of 
the buttresses on the right and left, in 
front, for so slight a difference in their 
distances. Thirty or forty feet difference 
in their distances, with the beholder as far 
off as the drawing supposes, could not 
make one-half difference in the apparent 
size of the buttresses, as is shown in the 
cut. By turning over to the next cut, it 
will be seen that the difference is far less. 
The apparent height also is diminished too 
rapidly from the front to the rear, the roof 
dropping nearly twice as much as it should. 
This is not the fault of our artist, but of 
the lithograph from which he copies. The 
church on the next page is in better per- 
spective. 

The entire cost of Grace Church and 
site (exclusive of the organ) was about 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. It is cer- 
tainly a noble edifice—an honor to the 
people who reared it; and its erection will 
inaugurate a new era in the history of 
Methodism in Buffalo. Long may it stand 
and prosper in that stirr'::g commercial city ! 
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CHRIST’S CHURCH, PITTSBURGH, PENN, 


Tuis fine church edifice was dedicated | Grorce G. Cookman, of blessed memory 
by Docror Duran, March 25th, 1855. | It stands upon a lot one hundred by one 
Its pulpit is now oce upie -d by Rev. Atrrep | hundred and forty feet, situated upon the 


Cookman, son of the much lamented Rev. | corner of Hancock and Penn-streets, and 
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is placed twenty-five feet within the line 
of Penn-street, leaving a clear space of 
fifteen feet on each side. The whole is 
inclosed with a neat wrought-iron railing, 
as shown in the cut, and the space within 
sodded, and ornamented with walks, shrub- 
bery, &c. The site cost $15,000. 
DIMENSIONS. 

Tue building is seventy-five feet wide 
by one hundred and fifteen in length, in- 
cluding the extreme points of the but- 
The side walls are forty feet high 
from the water-table, and the end walls 
seventy feet to the comb of the roof, form- 
ing a basement and main story entirely 
The tower is one hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet in height—quite a 
moderate altitude for so large a building— 
and yet the reader will bear witness that 
it sits very gracefully in its place, and 
seems to be all that is necessary. 


tresses. 


above ground. 


STYLE AND MATERIAL. 


Tue style of the building throughout is 
the decorated Gothic of the fourteenth 
The cut is a very excellent re- 
The four 
octagonal corners, running up fifteen feet 
above the eaves, with a finished termina- 
tion, are exceedingly beautiful. The front 
is of cut stone, and the sides and rear of 
brick, with stone trimmings to the win- 
and buttresses. The bricks are 
painted stone color, and the roof is of slate, 
The edifice was built by 
Mr. GeorcGe Tompson, after designs by 
Mr. J. W. Kerr, architect. 


century. 
presentation of its exterior. 


dows 


laid diagonally. 


BASEMENT. 


Tue basement is altogether above ground, 
and is light, dry, and airy. Its floor is 
two and a half feet above the surface, and 
there is a fine cellar under the entire build- 
ing, which is used for the storage of coal, 
and as a location for the three furnaces by 
which the house is warmed. 


The basement is entered by the three | 


Gothic door-ways in front, opening into a 


vestibule sevenieen feet wide, from which | 


two flights of stairs lead up to the main 
audience-room. Opposite the central door, 
a hall, twelve feet wide, with°elass-rooms 
on each side, leads to the lecture-room. 


This is forty-four by sixty-seven feet, and | 


There are four 
class-rooms, two on each side of the hall, 


thirteen feet in the clear. 








each room being seventeen by twenty-six 
feet. 

This arrangement is easily understood 
without a diagram, and juust strike every 
reader as very simple, and every way con- 
venient. Each class-room has one win- 
dow, the vestibule has two, and the lec- 
ture-room eight. Either of the 
rooms is large enough for the Bible class ; 
but we see no sufficient provision for the 
infant class separate from the rest of the 
And if our Pittsburgh 
brethren are as noisy in class-meetings as 


class- 


Sabbath school. 


some of us are, it might have been for 
the quiet of the neighborhood to have lo- 
cated the class-rooms in the rear of the 
church, or one story lower. ‘ No dan- 
ger,” says an old-fashioned Methodist at 
my elbow ; “‘ no danger of much noise, or 
religion either, insucha church. Religion, 
and organs, and steeples never go to- 
gether.” We trust our Pittsburgh friends 
will profit by the hint, and maintain their 
former zeal and spirituality, even with 
their steeple and organ. We see no rea- 
son why either, or both combined, should 
prove fatai to their piety. 


MAIN AUDIENCE-ROOM. 


LEAVING the vestibule, we ascend to the 
main audience-room by two flights of stairs, 
with heavy oak rails and balusters, land- 
ing in a vestibule above. From this ves- 
tibule the main room is entered by two 
seven-feet arched door-ways leading into 
the tower, which here forms a part of the 
audience-room. This is a new and beau- 
tiful arrangement for entering a church, 
constructed with tower and basement above 
ground. It gives a fine entrance at once 
into the body of the house, while it adds 
much to the general appearance and beauty 
of the It leaves the large front 
windows full in view, and gives one com- 
mon entrance to all the aisles. 

The organ, altar, platform and tower 
entrances, are marked in the eut. 


room. 


The main room is eighty-one by sixty- 
seven feet, with a groined arched ceiling 
thirty feet high at the sides and forty feet 
in the center. The ceiling is finished 
with molding ribs, springing from caps 
supported by vaulting shafts and corbéls. 
The general effect of the ceiling is very 
fine, being that of a nave and aisle ceiling, 
with this difference : there are no columns 


dividing a nave from 4n aisle. The ceiling 


in the front part of the basement story, | is a salmon color, and the walls, groins of 
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the ceiling, and bosses, 
light 
The enriched cap forms 


of a stone color. 
a beautiful point, from 
which the chandeliers are 
suspended. 

The 


arrangement of 
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; on U 
Tue pulpit platform is 
about three feet high, and 
is furnished with a small 
oak table, supported by TOWER 
four octagon pillars, with ENTRANCE 
ornate carving on three 
sides, and open carved | 
work between the col- MULL artnet 
ae ny 


umns, thus exposing the 

person of the speaker. 

The table has a_pulpit- 

board, covered with crimson velvet. 
On the right of the speaker a reading- 

desk is placed, at which the opening and 

This 

is something new for a Methodist church 

-—a “ reading-desk” distinct from the pul- 

pit. 


concluding services are conducted. 


The font may be seen on the left. 
The pulpit is entered by stairs from the 
lecture-room, and also from the vestry. 


ALTAR. 
A nweavy oak rail, resting upon enriched 
open work, extends the whole length in 
front of the platform. To the right and 
left of the platform, on the wall, are two 
niches, one containing the Decalogue, and 
the other the Hundredth Psalm and the 


Lord’s Prayer. These niches are fin- 
ished with relieved carving of a high 


order, in keeping with the style of the 
organ-case, which stands between them. 


PLAN OF 





THE MAIN AUDIENCE-ROOM, 


| The corner allotted to the choir and 
| key-desk is inclosed with a railing of oak, 
| surmounted with panels of open trellis- 
work, Gothic points, &c. 


PEWS. 


hun- 
| dred and thirty-seven) are of oak, varnish- 
| ed on the wood. 


| Tue pews (of which there are one 


The doors and tops of 

the ends are of entailed carved work, 
| champered with black walnut 
| numbers on the doors. The ends of the 
| pews vary in design for each aisle, and 


panels, 


the pews are cushioned uniformly with 
crimson damask. The aisles and altar are 
furnished with Brussels carpet, and the 


vestibule and stairs with cord matting. 


| The pews are partly sold and partly 


rented. The preceding ground-plan shows 
the estimated price of each pew, and the 
annual it for current 


assessment upon 




















expenses. The church will seat about 
twelve hundred persons, and all parts are 
eligible both for seeing and hearing. 


GALLERY. 

THERE are no side galleries, but two short 
ones in front, one on each side of the 
tower. They will seat about one hundred 
persons, and command one of the finest 
views of the body of the house. The 
gallery fronts are opened carved work, 
with battlement tops. 


WINDOWS. 
Tue windows are all filled with stained 
glass of the most beautiful design and 
tints. The heads of the windows are 
especially admired. A very pleasant 
effect is produced by each window being 
varied in tint and design. The 
window back of the pulpit platform is 


rose 
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| novel position. 
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A slide door is arranged over this opening, 
which can be opened or closed, as the 
temperature of the church may require. 


THE ORGAN. 
Tue organ of this church is of a novel 
construction, or at least is placed in a 
It occupies a large arched 
recess behind the pulpit, and upon the 
pulpit platform; while the key-board is 
in the corner on the right of the speaker, 
where the choir are seated. The entire 
work of the trackers, draw-stops, rods, 
pedals, &c., extends horizontally beneath 
the floor of the platform, turn an angle 


| under the pulpit, and thence into the organ 


| —a distance of some forty feet from the 


key-desk ; and yet the touch of the keys 


| is said to be perfectly easy, and all under 


regarded as a gem of art, and adds much | 


to the general effect of that end of the 
house. ‘The glass was made by Mr. Gis- 
son, of Philadelphia. 

Standing in the middle aisle and turn- 
ing toward the front, the large stained 
glass front window is directly in view. It 
is twelve by twenty-five feet, and is 
divided by three stone mullions and a tran- 
som. ‘The head is composed of segments 
of a rose window, forming a most beauti- 
ful design. There are six scriptural em- 
blems in the stained glass in different 
parts of the window. 


GAS FIXTURES. 
Tue house is lighted by eight chandeliers, 
which were designed expressly to harmon- 
ize with the general design and finish of 
the building. The burners of the chande- 
liers, and of the lights on the pulpit platform, 
are furnished with ground glass shades. 


HEAT. 

Tue rooms are heated by three furnaces 
in the cellar. The warm air is conducted 
through tin tubes, built in the side-walls, 
which open by registers in different parts 
of the building—one in each class-room, two 
in the lecture-room, two in the vestibule, 
and four in the audience-room. 


VENTILATION. 
Tuis is effected from the highest point in 
the ceiling by means of five large regis- 





ters, opening into a tube four feet in 


diameter, which extends the whole length 


| employ casting plaster models for it. 


full control of the organist. 


THE BELL 
Is located in the third section of the tower, 
in which are seen the eight Gothic win- 
dow-frames, furnished with blinds only, 
thus giving egress to the sound in all 
directions. It weighs about three thousand 
pounds, and cost one thousand dollars 


WESLEYAN AND CATHOLIC. 

Ir the reader will turn back and scan the 
engraving closely, he will discover two 
small human faces, one on each side of the 
large central window in front, near the 
top. In the cut they are not larger than 
the smallest pin’s-head. They are of stone, 
and constitute the corbel heads upon which 
the hood moldings of the window rest. 
These are the faces of John and Charles 
Wesley—John on the left, as seen from 
without, and Charles on the right. In the 
cut they look very full-faced, and exactly 
alike, as they are too small to admit of a 
likeness ; but in the building they answer 
well to the originals, as shown in our steel 
engravings. 

There is an incident connected with 
the sculpturing of these heads. In order 
to get a tolerable likeness, it was neces- 
sary first to have plaster models made after 
the steel engravings, and cut the stone 
after the models. But to model a like- 
ness in plaster from a steel engraving is 
no easy task. 

Bishop O’Conner, the papal bishop of 
Pittsburgh, is building a huge cathedral in 
the city, and had an Italian artist in his 
Our 


of the loft, and terminates in the tower. | trustees there could do no better than to get 
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this artist to model the Wesleys for them, | building-committees are not likely to talk 


as he was modeling apostles and saints 
and madonnas for Bishop O’Conner. The 
two_heads were completed, and were sit- 
ting in the artist’s studio (in the cathedral, 
we suppose,) when the bishop entered. 
‘“* And what are these ?”’ said he. “ The 
heads of John and Charles Wesley,” was 
the reply. ‘And what are they here for ?” 
said the bishop. ‘To which the artist re- 
plied, giving the necessary explanation. 
*“ Very well,” said the bishop; “I am 


glad to see them here—happy to know | 
| a church-edifice to vindicate their reputa- 
| tion, they can well afford to own up to a 


that John and Charles Wesley have, at 
last, returned to the bosom of the Catholic 
Church.” 

By the way, is it expedient to adorn 
our churches with sculptured heads of 
the Wesleys, or any other great and 
Does it not savor a little of 
countenance 


good men? 


canonization, and seem to 


what, as a people, we heartily abomin- 
ate. The Wesleys were but men, whom 
God employed as instruments in the re- 
vival of Seriptural Christianity in the 
earth; and while we retain their spirit 
and zeal, and are true to our mission as 
a body of evangelical believers, the tri- 
umphs of the pure Gospel will be their 
memorial. They need no other monu- 
ments to their memory. 

Bating the few slight criticisms thus 
freely indulged, we regard *‘ Christ’s 
Church, Pittsburgh,” as a model Methodist 
church. Its style is chaste and beautiful, 
its material good and substantial, and its 
location fine. It is well arranged for all 
our social and public means of grace, and 
for congregational singing. It is scien- 
tifieally warmed and ventilated, and well 
lighted. ‘The style of the tower has been 
criticised by some who have seen only the 
lithograph ; but even that looks better and 
better the more it is studied, and the original 
looks better than the picture. 


see not how the structure could have been 


Indeed, we 


improved, on the whole, except by building 
the sides and rear of stone, uniform with 
the front, instead of brick. The reading- 
desk and heads of the Wesleys are matters 
of taste of but little consequence in the 
midst of so many excellences. Doubtless 
the church has some defects; for who 
ever built a public or private edifice that 


he could not: improve upon in some par- | 


ticular? These defects and mistakes are 
not usually seen at a glance, and they are 


precisely what architects, and builders, and 


about. We only wish we knew all the 
faults of the Pittsburgh church — they 
should go in just here as a sort of “ thorn 
in the flesh,” lest our Pittsburgh brethren 
should be “ exalted above measure.” And 
if any of the parties concerned will send 
us an honest and full list of all the errors 
they have committed, (we do not mean 
personal and private sins, as the list might 
be a very long one, but) official and archi- 
tectural, we will insert it in the next 
Nationa. pro bono publico. With such 


respectable list of blunders, especially if 
they could do so with a good conscience. 


| The whole cost of this church and furni- 


ture was only $37,000. 

We are now nearly through with pre- 
liminaries, and have given elevations, 
plans, and descriptions of two model 


churches. We trust they may entertain 


| the readers of the Nationa, and be use- 


ful to boards of trustees and others con- 


The 


templating the erection of a church. 


| samples given are too expensive for most 


societies, and may not suit all on account 
of their ornamental style, spires, &c. ; and 
yet we see not how they can offend either 
good taste or piety. We gave these two 
first simply because the drawings were 
obtained first, and were, consequently, 
engraved first. 

It is our purpose, in future numbers, to pre- 
sent views of several low-priced churches, 
that may be taken as models in country 
villages ; also several other costly churches 
of different styles from those here pre- 


sented. Among those under consideration. 


| we may enumerate one in Philadelphia; 
| one in Washington, D. C.; one in Roches- 


ter; one in Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y.; 
one in Bath, Me. ; one in Adams, Jeff. Co., 
Oa Pe 


one in Hempstead, L. I.; one in 


| Troy, N. Y.; one in South Butler, N. Y. ; 


one in Newark, N. J.; one in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; two in New-York city; one in 
New-Haven, Conn. ; one in Providence, 
R.1., &c. We may not insert all these, and 
ethers not enumerated; and 


may insert 


| ; 
yet, costly as the engravings are, and diffi- 


cult as it is to get the designs and statis- 
tics, we propose (with the good ieave of 
the editor and book agents) to have engrav- 
ings of many of the best Methodist churches 
in the land in the next volume of the Na- 
TIONAL. e, 
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[For the National Magazine. } 
A HORSE-RACE ON SUNDAY. 
N the little village of Netherlandville, 
which gave its name to what was called 
a six weeks’ circuit, horse-flesh was held 
in high estimation. 
the region round about a good horse was a 
desideratum most eagerly coveted. It was 
said, too, although this was probably strain- 
ing the truth a little, that church-members 
were wont to graduate the claims of their 


! 


Indeed, through all | 


minister to respect and quarterage by the | 


good or bad qualities of his horse. 
came among them mounted upon an indif- 
ferent-looking nag, they jumped at once to 
the conclusion that he must be an indiffer- 


ent preacher. Sound divinity, it was sur- 


If he | 


mised, could not be carried upon the back | 


of an unsound quadruped. 
the one, it was thought, must affect the elo- 
cution of the other; a windgall on the fet- 
lock-joint was an evil omen, and a spavined 
steed betokened a lame theologian. 
Great, therefore, was the satisfaction of 
the leading members, who were standing 


about the church door one beautiful Sun- 


The heaves of 


day morning in the month of August, when | 


the new minister made his appearance. 


They knew nothing of him but his name ; 
but now they had an opportunity to see 
him, to shake him cordially by the hand, 
and to gaze upon one of the most perfect 
specimens of horse-flesh their eyes had 
ever beheld. In truth, he was a magnifi- 
cent brute; his hide black and glossy ; his 
eyes prominent and full of fire, and his 
nostrils dilated, like those described by 


Job in the expressive line— 
“The glory of his nostrils is terrible !” 


The introductory gratulations being over, 
and the steed properly secured in the 
shade.of a wide-spreading oak, we all pro- 
ceeded to the house of prayer. I remem- 
ber little of the service, nothing at all of 
the sermon ; but the congregation appeared 
to listen to the new speaker with most 
complacent attention. 

. It was a goodly sight to see the new 


minister mount Abdallah, for that was the | 


name of our new equestrian acquaintance ; 
and he started off to Kroutdale, where he 


had an appointment at one o’¢lock, to the | 
admiration not only of us youngsters, but | 


of our venerable progenitors. 
But that was a memorable ride for the 
preacher. Like the renowned John Gilpin, 


Vou. VII.—35 


“He little thought, when he began, 
Of running such a race ;” 
and that, too, on the Sabbath, and be- 
tween the conclusion of one sermon and 
the beginning of another. It happened on 
this wise : Abdallah, with his clerical bur- 
den, had cantered off, gently and grace- 
fully, some two or three hundred yards, 
when Hans Dunderspeiken took it into his 
head to follow him. Now Hans was a 
strapping, six-foot-in-his-shoes hobble-de- 
hoy, who owned one of the fleetest horses 
in the country. What his motive may 
have been I know not—whether envy at 
the magnificent appearance of Abdallah, 
or a desire to hear a second discourse 
from the stranger. Whatever it was, 
Hans mounted and put after him. Grad- 
ually he gained upon him, and the prospect 
was that Hans and the minister would 
ride to the Kroutdale church, some seven 
miles, in company. Abdallah, however, 
was not disposed to be sociable, or perhaps 
he misunderstood the object of his pur- 
Pricking up his ears as Hans drew 
near, he increased his speed. Hans did 
the same, and gained upon him. The 
minister endeavored to rein in his steed, 
but the more he tried to make him slacken 
the more he would n’t do it, for he heard 
his pursuer close behind him. Hans be- 
gan to feel indignant, and applied the spur ; 
the clergyman, by voice and strength of 
arm, used all his efforts to stop his charger, 
now fairly excited, and apparently deter- 
mined not to lose the race. Presently his 
hat flew off, and all his skill was needed 
to keep himself from being thrown after 
it. And thus on they went, over the hills 
and through the valleys, mile after mile, in 
the blazing meridian sun of one of the hot- 
test days in August ; now a length or two 
apart, and now almost neck and neck, but 
Abdallah, with his theological freight, still 
ahead. 

The good people at Kroutdale were 
lounging about the doors of their little 
chapel, anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the new pastor ; when, through the clouds 
of dust, bareheaded, and his horse in a 
foam, he made his very unclerical appear- 
ance, and the graceless: Dunderspeiken 
just behind him, who reined up at the 
meeting-house door, tind eried out, in the 
hearing of the gaping crowd, ‘fI give it 


suer. 


up, Domine; you’ve won the race.” 
Morau.—Never mount a steed on Sun- 
day that you are not able to manage. 
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HASTY WORDS, AND THEIR APOLOGY. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


YRIE sat at the window of her pretty 
cottage, glancing from her sewing 
work now and then down the walk; it was 
time for Charley to come home from the 
village. She had not waited long (for 
Charley was a good husband, and never 
kept her waiting long) when she heard his 
quick step coming up the walk. 

“| have kept you waiting, Myrie,” he 
said, shaking back his curly hair; ‘but 
never mind, I have brought you something 
that will more than pay you. I waited for 
the mail, and here is Luther 
prize-essay.” 

He threw it in her lap, and went on: 


Brisbane’s 


‘* Put down your work, my dear, and read 
it; everybody is praising Luther, and I 
it 
indeed, 


almost feared to bring you this, for 
throws me all the 
Myrie, | don*t know how it was you ever 
saw anything He 
spoke lightly, but the moisture came to 


in shadow ; 


o admire!” 


in me 
his eyes, and affirmed that he was not 
idly depreciating himself. 

“QO Charley,” said Myrie, putting the 
grand essay aside, and her arm about his 
neck, ‘1 should love you for your gene- 
rosity, if you had not one of your other 
thousand good and admirable qualities.” 
After a moment she added, “ Luther is 
not great enough to praise you; but no 
matter about him at all; let us go water 
the flowers while the tea is making.” 

And in their cheerful and healthful oc- 
cupation they presently forgot all about 
Luther Brisbane ; and when, the following 
evening, Charley read the prize - essay 
aloud, Myrie said she had not thought of it 
since he brought it home. 

If Luther could have heard her say so, 
he would have taken another upward step, 
perhaps, in his long and bright progress. 
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The next day,—not when Charley saw 
her, however,—Myrie gathered the pret- 
tiest bunch of flowers she could cull from 
all her choice collection, and sent it to the 
indisposed Luther. Was it in the hope 
they would wake ‘ disagreeable associa- 


tions?” or was it to show him that she 
had so far outgrown her childish faney as 
to regard him only as a sick neighbor, 
whom she would fain do kindly by ? 

Why should we pry into what it does 
not concern us to know? Let us for once 
leave vulgar curiosity, and receive simply 
that ** Mrs. 
some flowers, with her very kind regards.” 


tobinson sends Mr. Brisbane 


So the errand-boy said, and that is all we 
have to do with it. Daily Luther made 
long walks about the neighborhood, and 
on each return his mother inquired whether 
he had been to see Myrie; and again and 
again he replied that it was too late or 
too early, or that his walk had been ina 
different direction ; and perhaps these an- 
swers were all made in good faith—at any 
rate, it does not concern us to know. 

His stay at home was brief, and his 
visit confined chiefly to his parents, avoid- 
ing all society in as far as was possible. 
The momentary enthusiasm created by 
his prize-essay went down wonderfully 
during that brief visit. Ile was grown so 
unsocial, the villagers said—too proud to 
recognize them any more. Whatelse could 
they infer, seeing not the heart of the 
young man, and how indifferent it was be- 
come to all things. 

One young lady of the village, who had 
admiringly read the essay half a dozen 
times, growing enthusiastic at each read- 
ing, and essay Ing her own powers on some 
too ambitious theme,—which, alas! only 
showed how insufficient, as yet, her mind 


| was for her task,—resolved that Luther 


When Mrs: Brisbane came to drink tea | 


with Myrie she said she had hope d to 
bring Luther with her, but that he had 
been complaining all the day of headache, 
and did not look a bit well, poor boy—and 
besides, he had taken a long walk in the 


Had 


morning, and felt quite overcome. 


he seen Myrie’s white curtains gleaming | 


through the roses, and heard the music of 
her voice as she called across the hill to 
the good and loving Charley? Perhaps so. 


should be brought within the magie circle 
of female influence ; and, after a great deal 
of coaxing of the old folks, leave for a 


But 


calcuiations, as the 


little merry-making was obtained. 
vain are all human 
ambitious young woman found ; for after 
all the preparation, and all the expectation, 
there came at the latest,“hour, and when 
hope was weary with standing tiptoe—not 
Luther, but a message from his mother, 
saying tha¥@nereasing debility had hur- 
ried his departure beyond his design. She 
was only comforted for his absence—for 


| he was gone, perhaps, for years—in the 
| hope of his restoration to health. 
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Poor young man! said one and another ; 
and while they talked of him other young 
men came, and thought turned back into 
light and lively channels, and Luther Bris- 
bane was forgotten. He might have left 
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ed itself down into keen and biting stillness 


| —deeper grew the shadows, and deeper, 


| and it was night. 


deeper impressions if he had chosen to do 


so; but easy acquisitions were not among 
the things he valued; and nothing would 


so surely have kept him away from the | 
| now he was almost come to Mr. Brisbane’s 


little festival as the knowledge that he was 
anxiously expected there. The hearts of 
the best of us are sadly perverse, I am 
afraid. 

December was come, the seventh one 
since Myrie was married, and far out over 
the sunset-snow gleamed the bright, warm 


light through her windows. ‘The maid 


The sewing had been 
changed to the book, and the book had 
been opened and closed a dozen times, and 
was at last laid on the shelf ; and stooping 
over the cradle, the young mother, per- 


| haps to strengthen herself, told the baby 


was busy preparing the tea-table, stopping 


to slap together her strong brown hands in 
the face of the baby, that was old enough 
now to sit up and look about and smile— 
and she did look about almost constantly, 


again and again that father was coming— 


5 


house, and now he was past it—now he 


| was on such a hill, and now riding beneath 


such a tree—now just in sight, and now 
up the path; and so she would 
baby up to see him: byt no, he 
there—all was still, and cold, and 
Presently there was a stamping 
Myrie hurried to open it, 


coming 
lift the 
was not 
white. 
at the door. 


now and then to give the cradle a tip, or | and the baby reached out its hands; but 


it was not the husband and father. Neigh- 


| bor Brisbane was come to talk with him 


seemingly to be all the time wondering | 


what manner of world she was come into. 
Her brown eyes were browner than her 
mother’s, as it were with melancholy 
shadows; and her hair, thick and dark, 
hung a hand’s breadth over her neck, or 
shoulders rather, for it was not much of a 
neck that little Lucy had. She sat up in 
the cradle, not looking in the fire, as she 
often did, but keeping her eyes steadily 
toward the door, and her white fingers 
working one with another, as if she were 
anxiously looking for her father to come. 
The maid might slap her hands merrily 
as she would, puli her hair, or shake the 
cradle like a playful storm, the child would 
not laugh, scarcely smile; nor could any 
device turn her for more than a moment 
from her watching at the door. Once or 
twice, when the wind rattled the shutters, 
and drifted from the eave a light cloud of 
snow, a shudder passed over her, and she 
looked beseechingly at her mother, who, 
talking through her to the maid, kept 
watch beside her. Warm, and bright, and 
cheerful the room was, and nothing was 
wanting to make it a perfect picture of a 
happy home but the coming of Charley, 
who had been gone all day. Myrie looked 
often down the snow-path, and, seeing him 
not, stitched on with nervous energy, and 
looked again, and stitched again faster 
than before. 

Shadows crept over the snow where 
the sunshine had been, and the wind calm- 


| 


about some proposed improvement in the 
village—that was all: for Charles Robin- 
son was looked upon as the most public- 
spirited and l:beral of the people among 
whom he lived ; and it was largely owing 
to his generous encouragement and aid 
that the new school-house was built, and 
the meeting-house, and the Lyceum-hall, 
and the turnpike-road ; in fact, and in short, 
that the village was the pretty, and popu- 
lous, and thrifty village it was® Mr. Bris- 


| bane said he had heard of the failure of a 
| great bank in town, and he feared it was 
business connected with that which kept 


Charley so late. Any excuse was a re- 
lief to Myrie, and she felt for a moment 
that if that were all she should not care, 
even though every cent were gone with 
the bank. Mr. Brisbane said, too, that it 
was reported that Peter Mendenhall had 
run away, but that he hoped it was not 
true. Myrie said she hoped not; but 
just then she cared very little whether or 
not Peter Mendenhall had run away with 
the thousand dollars Charley had lent him. 
Once or twice neighbor Brisbane arose to 


go; but Myrie said so earnestly, ‘* Won’t 
| you wait a little longer? I am sure he will 


come ”’—that he staid more for her sake 
than to talk with Charley. 

At last they sat by the fire very still, 
for it is hard for one to keep up talk 
where there are two, and for her life 
Myrie could not say anything but, “* Why 
don’t Charley come! O, why don’t he 
come !” 

The baby was wide awake, quietly 
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watching the door, when the gate-latch 
made a joyful sound; then came a quick 
step, the door opened, and a stranger 
stood before them; his clothes frozen 
stiff about him, and his words frozen too. 
He was come to tell the saddest news that 
ever can told. 
When he had ended the story the baby 
left its the 
with lips eurling and trembling with the 


be Charley was dead. 


watehing toward door, and 
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{ 


bitter cry it did not make aloud, hid its | 


face in the cradle-pillow and would not be 
comforted. 
Poor Charley! he 


had 


generously—just as he had lived. 


cone 


bravely, 


As he was riding homeward, he saw a | 


boy who was skating on the ice suddenly 


slip under, and springing to the ground, 


he plunged in, brought him up, bore him | 


almost ashore, and with the effort that 
lodged him on safe ground, slipped him- 
self, went down under, and was lost! 
Poor, poor Charley! 
“ When the deep gives up its dead you 
will him,” said good Mr. Brisbane, 


and he laid his trembling hands on Myrie’s 


head, stricken down with that sorrow which 
will not know hope ; for across the Valley 


of the Shadow of Death hope travels 
slowly. 

Mistfortunes come not singly, it is often 
said, and I think there is truth in the say- 
ing. So it fortune—an 
agreeable thing rarely comes to us iso- 
lated ; there 
in a good thing for its kind, and in a bad 


is with good 


is, perhaps, attractive power 


thing for its kind, and so it comes that if 
we slip our neighbor gives us a push; and 
and 


“i 


we have a sheep a cow, every- 
body gives us good-morrow.” 


Mr. Brisbane’s fea 


foundation ; it was true 


‘s were not without 
that Peter Men- 


denhall had run away, and that the bank 


where Charles Robinson had put his money 
for safe-keeping (and so done what every- 
wise thing in Char- 


body said was a very 


ley Robinson) was gone to ruin, and Mrs. 
Robinson saw ‘herself a widow, with pov- 
at the door, coming 
She 


erty, if not actually 
thither 
about self-reliance, 


nothing 
to 
stretch one’s self up to an equality with fate, 


very fast. knew 


and it ‘is not easy 


IS a great sorrow 


We are more like ly 


to sit and nurse our woes, most of us, till 


especially when ther 


dragging us down. 


necessity says, ‘‘arise or perish,” than to 
gather up our courage and press on alone. 
So sat poor Myrie a long, long time. 


. 





The ring which Luther had given her 
on the day of betrothal she had always 
worn on the finger with the wedding-ring ; 
but now, as if it were a wrong to poor 
Charley, she took it off, and wore only 
the wedding-ring. Every book he had 
liked was preserved with scrupulous care, 
every flower he had planted tended bet- 
ter than the rest, and her best comfort 
was in telling the little Lucy what a good 
father she had had, and how many things 
he would for her if he had 
lived, and in asking her over and over if 
any 


have done 


she remembered how he looked, or 
word he had ever said to her; and wheth- 
er it were from hearing it so often, I 
not, but the child to say 
father long before she could say mother. 
When the little girl could run about, 
she looked like anothe: Myrie. Her faded 
feet looked like the self- 


same ; her brown eyes only had more sad- 


know learned 


dresses and bare 


ness and less sparkle than her mother’s 
had at the same time of life. 

We are 
to minister to the happiness of others, 
reat deal of beauty is reflected it 
} 


adress ; 


soon forgotten when we cease 


and a g 
the face sometimes from a costly 
certain it is, Myrie was never praised any 
more except for her nice needle-work, 
which was more in demand than her com- 
pany, when the table that used to be so 
bountifully spread was left against the 
wall, and nothing more than bread and 
butter on it. 

The pretty cottage and the grounds 
went out of repair, and one room was let, 
and then another, till finally there was but 
one poor chamber Jeft for Myrie and her 
little girl. 

And the village grew and 
to * fair women 


flourished, 


and children grew and 


Lucy grew with the rest in 
but nobody 


brave men.” 
well 
ealling Luey beautiful. 


as height, 


beauty as 
thought of Lau- 


rie Mortoh, who had a rough red face 


and an impudent stare, was thought to be 
a great beauty; everybody saw her big 
saw her big 
rich 


costly ear-rings, and nobody 
ugly ears; her father was a very 
man, and of course Laurie’s beauty could 
not be questioned. 

Annie Clough, too, a white-haired, pale- 
faced, slim young woman, with no partic- 
ular expression in her gray eyes, but with 
a great deal of money prospectively in 
her purse, was thought to be of quite an 
elegant order of beauty, and a dozen 




















children of the town were named Annie 
Clough, and lifted up to kiss the pale 
cheek of the young woman as often as 
possible. But Luey Robinson had no 
namesakes, and only the winds kissed her 
fair cheeks. She was only the daughter 
of a widow, and a seamstress. | 

In the free-school and the Sunday- | 
school she could say as good lessons as 
any of them; but it Aappened she never 
won the first prize, nor the second. Her 
quiet manner, and wealth of hair, and soft 
and wondrous eyes, were not so striking 


to the vulgar gaze as the broad bright 
stripes of Laurie Morton’s dresses, or the 
dead pallor of Annie Clough. 

The day Luey was fifteen years old, | 
she came home from school with her eyes | 
more filled with shadows than their wont, 
and, turning her face from her mother, bent | 
Bending at her 





low over her open book. 
weary task sat the mother, as she had 
sat all day At length, drawing a 
long breath of relief, and breaking her 
* What the matter, 


leng. 
thread, she said, is 
my child 2” 

Lucy replied she had studied hard that 


day and knew her lesson quite perfectly, 
and yet had received more bad marks than | 
good ones. 

‘Well, never mind,” said the mother ; 
“but tie on your bonnet and carry home 
this bundle of work, for you know how | 
badly the money is needed—indeed, we | 


have no tea nor bread to-night.” 

It was a splendid collar for Annie 
Clough, and a gay skirt for Laurie Mor- 
ton, that Mrs. Robinson had just finished ; 
and, half smiling and half erying, Luey 
took the parcel and did as she was di- 
rected; but when she returned, half an 
hour later, the smile was wholly gone— | 
she was erying outright. Mrs. Morton | 
had said nothing paying for the 
work, and Miss Clough was not at home. 
“* [ met her, though,” said Lucy, “ walking 
with Laurie Morton, and neither of them 
noticed me at all.” Mother and daughter 
went supperless to bed that night, and sad | 


about 


enough. 

A night or two after this Lucy brought | 
home most of her books—there would not | 
be any school the next day—there would 
be a great meeting of citizens in the af- 


ternoon, and a dinner, in honor of some 
distinguished gentleman and traveler who 
“Mrs. Morton, don’t 


had just arrived. 


you think,” continued Lucy, “ is to give a | 
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| fine ball; and that is what you made the 


lace capes and things for, mother.” 


After a moment she added, pettishly, 
“‘ Well, they may have their fine ball and 
their fine traveler too; don’t you say so, 
mother 2?” 

“Certainly, my child,” replied Mrs. 
Robinson—and directly she asked Lucy 
if she knew who it was that was come? 
“You read so much, you perhaps know 
something of him,” she said. 

Lucy tossed back her curls, quite con- 
trary to her usual method of softly brush- 
ing them away, and replied that she never 
heard of him in her life, and that his name 
was Brisby, she believed. The quickened 
beating of Mrs. Robinson’s heart caused 
the work to drop from her hands, and a 
bright, warm blush clouded the settled 
pallor of her cheek. She turned away, 
seeming to search for her lost needle, and 
asked Lucy again what she said the 
stranger’s name was. 

‘“* Bushby,” answered the girl. “I did 
not call it right before, did I?” 

Mrs. Robinson drew a long sigh—half 
of regret and half of relief, and presently 
putting down her work, unlocked a draw- 
er, opened a miniature case, kissed the 
poor semblance of what was once Char- 
ley, and when she returned to her seat 
the quiet and the customary paleness were 
back again. But she did not work any 
more for a long while, and sat silent, 
rocking to and fro till the shadows had 
deepened into night, and till long after 
that. 

Lucy brought her stool to her mother’s 
feet presently, leaned her cheek on her 
knee, and with her long hair dropping 
down her neck and shoulder, and almost 
to the floor, fell asleep, quite unconscious 
of the strange tumult her careless words 
had wakened and stilled. 

While they sat so, mother and child, in 
their dark little room, Mrs. Morton’s fine 
house was full of lights and merriment. 
Laurie choked on the tea, and was obliged 
to leave the table in convulsions of laugh- 
ter. “Dear Annie Clough,” she ex- 
claimed at length, “did you ever hear 
anything so preposterous ?” But that 
white little person had turned aside, and 
was concluding her laughter with a vio- 
lent cough. Still holding both her sides, 
Laurie resumed her seat, and as soon as 
she could calm herself sufficiently, said, 
“‘ Seriously, mother, it is not possible you 
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thought of asking oid widow Robinson 
and her girl; a pretty figure they would 
make at our ball, would n’t they. Why 
the widow is forty years old, ain’t she ?” 

“ No, my dear; not much more than 
thirty,” answered Mrs. Morton, who was 
really a good and kind-hearted woman ; 
and she added, “when you young girls are 
thirty you will find your hearts feeling 
just as young as they do now, perhaps ; 
Mrs. Robinson and Mr. 
thought to lovers 


and besides, 


Brisbane were be 
once.” 

“ 8) 
Mrs. Morton !” 


possible !” 
** Why, Mr. Brisbane is just in his prime, 


cried Laurie, and * O 


cried Annie; “it is not 


mother !” 


young enough for either of us, and Mrs. 
Robinson is an old woman.” 

Mrs. Morton repeated again that Mrs. 
Robinson could not be much beyond thirty, 
and going back to the time Lucy was born 
guessed at how old Myrie was then, and 
so guessed again at what Lucy’s age must 
then be, and assured the laughing young 
ladies that Myrie Robinson could not be 
more than thirty-three. 

* At any rate,” said Laurie, “it would 
be an absurdity to ask her to our house 
meet Mr. Why, he is the 
handsomest man J] ever saw, and rich too, 


Brisbane. 


to 


it is said, and she a poor old sewing woman 


—ridiculous !” 
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seemed to say, “ Laugh as you will, you 


cannot keep me from doing that.” 

Lively and busy times there were in the 
village, but Mrs. Robinson’s little room 
was as still and lonesome as usual. 
Lucey selected the poems in her school- 
books, and read them to her mother again 


and again ; sometimes she even ventured 


as 


upon a song, but it generally ended in a 
sigh, for poor Lucy had no mates and no 
joys but her duties, and such reflective 


silences as were little suited to her years. 


It was a sunshiny day of about the 
middle of August, that they saw, mother 
and child, through the dusty vines at the 


| window, the many people hurrying to the 


grand reception, for which the school had 
given its recess, and for which so many 
preparations had been making the week 
past; they saw as if they saw not, for it 
was not for them, poor and unmirthful, 


to have to do with festivals. 


‘Dear mother,” spoke Lucy at last, 


“ don’t sew any more to-day ;” and with 


| gentle force she took the work from her 


Mrs. Morton was half ashamed of her | 


suggestion, and said she had not really 
thought of inviting Mrs. Robinson; and to 
the terrible 
absurdity of the thing, she related to the 
knew, and the 


much more she had heard, respecting the 


smooth over, in some. sort, 


young ladies what she 

relations existing long ago between the 

handsome Mr. Brisbane and the widow. 
They, however, could not believe there 


had 


between them; they knew, indeed, there 


ever been any serious attachment 


could have been none on Mr. Brisbane’s 
part. 
Myrie, as any other presuming dependent 


In short, they concluded the girl 


might foolishly do, had fallen in love with 
the elegant student, and probably married 
at last to cover the mortification of defeat. 

Mrs. Morton said it was not unlikely, 
but she said it with an ill grace, and had 
evidently her own thoughts in the matter; 
and 
spread 


when she arose from her nicely- 


tea-table, she said with some 


heartiness she would go and see Myrie 
Robinson before a week, and her manner 


weary hands and folded it away. ‘“ No, 
no, my child,” said the mother ; ‘* what will 
become of us if I leave off working 2?” 
Lucy opened the hymn-book, one of the 
few books they had, and read :— 
“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 
She added nothing, but the mother saw 
the beautiful and trusting light in her face, 
and suffered the work to be laid away. 


“ Dear, good mother!” exclaimed the 


| happy child, and pulling down her mother’s 


hair, she combed and curled it as she saw 


laid 


against the 


that 
protest 


it in the was 


There was 


pieture away. 
a gentle 
curls, but the mother yielded 
though when they were made 


in that too, 


she pushed 


| them back half carelessly and half consci- 


| 
| 


entiously, for she had worn her hair all 


| put plainly away since Charley had died. 


Lucy declared that her mother had actu- 


| ally added to the beautiful effect of the 


| nobody would believe you 


curls, and in her strangely playful and 


sunny mood brought forth from the 
drawer the white dress she so liked to 
see her mother wear. “ Really,’ she 


said, standing apart and looking at her in 
loving admiration when she was dressed, 
my 
mother, you look so young, and O, so 


were 


| pretty!” and, indeed, they did look more 
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like sisters than like mother and child. | 
‘ . . | 
She tied on her hood directly, and, con- | 
| engaged to come back and drink tea with 


cealing a small basket under her apron, 


went out, saying only that she should be 
It was her | 


back in an hour or two. 
habit to wander often about the woods and 
fields; but it was not simply her own 
pleasure she was seeking that day. 
saw everybody having a holiday, and, 


after her own fashion, she was trying to | 


make one too, and the concealed basket 
she hoped to bring home full of berries— 
an addition to the supper which should 
happily surprise her mother; but little did 
she then dream of a// the happy surprise 
she was preparing for her. She knew 
well where the vines were, and that the 
berries were ripe to blackness; but she 
turned her feet away from them, and hur- 
ried toward Mr. Brisbane’s house, to ask 
the liberty which she knew would be cor- 
dially accorded. She did not see the old 
family carriage moving up the road, and 
Mrs. Brisbane, in her best black silk dress, 


seated so comfortably and so respectably | 


her husband; she was thinking 
where the ripest berries were, and of the 


nice supper they would have at home, 


beside 


and lightly crossing the porch, tapped on 
the door of the parlor, which stood ajar. 
““T have come to ask you, Mr. Brisbane,” 
she said, stepping within the room, “ if I 
might go to the hedge for berries.” 

Luther Brisbane—for it was he who was 
reading by the window—dropped the paper 
he held, and in bewilderment 
nothing. 


his said 


Astonished at his silence, Lucey, rub- | 
| hands moving uneasily, as if they sought 


bing her sunblinded eyes, drew nearer, 


saying, “ Dear father, (for she often call- | 


ed Mr. Brisbane so,) what is the matter?” 
‘*My pretty child,” he said, in tones 
tremulous with emotion, “ you have mis- 
taken me, I fear. I have 
the name eall me.” 
ashamed, Lucy explained and apologized 
as well as she could, and having obtained 
leave to pick the berries, hurried away, 
scarcely, in her confusion, having noticed 
the many questions the stranger asked in 
her home and her mother. 


you Blushing and 


reference to 
She reached the hedge and 
basket before she was aware, so full of 
thoughts was her heart, and hastened 
home to relate her little adventure. 


* Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Robinson, “ he | 
came directly here and told me all about | 
it; he is an old friend of your mother’s; | 


She | 





no right to |} 





filled her | 
} and he 


we were playmates you know ;” and she 


added, after a moment, that he had partly 


them; but she hardly thought he would do 
so, he would receive so many better invi- 
tations. However, the supper was ar- 
ranged for three, and not in vain; that 
little room, with its loved inhabitants, 


| was to Luther the brightest spot he had 


ever found. 

Mrs. Morton’s guests waited wearily 
for the most honored guest of all. At 
last he came, so late as to make necessary 
an apology. Laurie’s bright flounces 
seemed to drop suddenly from their wide 
flaunting, and Miss Clough’s white cheek 
grew still whiter, if possible, when they 
knew it was Mrs. Robinson who had 
come between them and their crowning 
pleasure. 

“JT told you so, young ladies,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Morton, lifting one finger in 
sly exultation; but Laurie stoutly main- 
tained that she was the first to suggest the 
propriety of inviting Mrs. Robinson, and 
Annie Clough was quite sure she had 
seconded the proposal. 

It was December again, the snow lay 
white and cold over all the ground ; the 


wind blew roughly, now ‘and then sending 
the flame down the chimney, and almost 
to the feet of Myrie and Luther, for we 
may call them so again, rattling the shut- 
ters, and sometimes driving quite through 


the broken pane. Myrie’s hands were 
clasped together, and her eyes rested on 
the ground; but Luther’s eyes were rest- 
ing on her lovingly, tenderly, and his 


something. At length she raised her eyes 
and asked Luther—for woman is apt to 
be impatient of such silences—whether it 
was the rough night he was thinking of? 

“‘Myrie,” said he, taking both her little 
hands in his, clasped together as they 
were, “do you remember once when J 
said—no matter what I said—something 


| that was rash, boyish, foolish—wicked, 


I am afraid—and you gave me twenty 
years to frame an apology ?” 

The trembling of Myrie’s hands showed 
that she remembered, but she said nothing, 
went on: ‘All those twenty 
years I have tried to frame that apology, 


| and now I have only to throw myself on 


your goodness, your generosity ; for what 
I said there can be no apology made. 
Can you forgive me?” ‘The tears were in 
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Myrie’s eyes; the deep humility of the 
strong, proud man had touched her heart, 
and, in a voice sweet and unsteady, she 
answered had nothing to forgive, 
just as she would have answered twenty 
years before if he could only have bent 


sne 


his stubborn will to speak those simple 
words. How it ended the 
well enough, and J will only add that 
Lucy stammered and blushed anew when, 


sees 


reader 


an hour after the apology, Mr. Brisbane 
awoke 
resting on her arm she had been asleep all 
the evening—awoke her, and asking if she 
remembered calling him father by mistake 
when they first met, said that for the 
future it would be a mistake if she called 


him anything else, and that he hoped to | 
|ed old man revive in our memory: 


merit at least some part of the affection 
and respect belonging to that name. 

The ring of betrothal took its old place 
again, but the wedding-ring—Charley’s 
ring—was never removed. Happy as mor- 
tals may expect to be, their lives glided 
on; but in spite of all the brightness around 
her, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, 


some days were full of clouds and shad- | 


ows to Myrie, and at such times she was 
sure to say Charley instead of Luther— 
he had spoken fo word to her that it was 
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A LOG-CABIN BISHOP. 
\W* have given our readers a series of 


sketches of the last-appointed bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church— 
closing the list in our last number: will 
they allow us now to introduce to them 
an episcopos of the old school—a back- 


| woods bishop, who, with a diocese co- 


her with a kiss—for with cheek | 


not sweet to remember, and held to the | 


last the purest place in her heart—let us 
not be curious to know whether the deep- 
est or not, or if the glitter of gratified 


ambition and pride did not dissolve itseif 


into a vain and foolish thing when set 
against the memory of a heartfelt smile. 
Of course Mrs. Brisbane became the pet and 
the admiration of the people among whom 
she lived, especially among those who 
had been least conscious of her existence 
previously to her second marriage; but 
she had learned che world’s cold wisdom 
now—she had learned to pause and fear ; 
and doubtless it was well, else might her 
heart have been made vain by the con- 
stant adulation, and her life have been 
rather a strife to be great than good. 
As it was, she never forgot the instability 
of earthly things, or ceased from laying 
up treasures where moth and rust doth 
not corrupt. So we leave,her, with her 
wealth—her husband, hospitable and some- 
what stately ; her daughter, beautiful and 
dewy as a rose-bud ; her sacred memory, 
and her heavenly hope. 
* Into each life some rain will fall, 


Some days must be dark and dreary.”’ 


extensive with the continent, dignified a 
log-cabin as his episcopal residence, and, 
independently of all official claims, pre- 
sented a character of rare interest ? 
Rosert R. Ropers was born in Mary- 
land on the 2d of August, 1778 ; elected and 
ordained bishop in 1816, and died in Law- 
rence county, Indiana, March 26, 1843. 
Innumerable reminiscences of the saint- 
his 
dignified bearing, his white locks, his no- 
ble brow, his mild blue eye—the most 
benignant we ever saw—his tranquil tem- 
per, which we never saw ruffled ; his ex- 
treme modesty, his exquisite delicacy of 
feeling, so singularly combined with the 
hardy bonhomie of the 
and, above all, the unction of his piety. 
living 


backwoodsman ; 


Ile was a man to be loved while 
and to be remembered when dead—the St. 
John of the Methodist apostleship ! 

He had no one trait which, by extra- 


ordinary prominence, gave him unique- 


| ness, or what is usually called greatness. 


The distinction and beauty of his charae- 
ter was its equability. We doubt that he 
ever felt a quarter of an hour’s irritation 


since the day of his conversion. A sym- 


| metrical mind is truly great, though sel- 


| dom so appreciated ; itis at once rare and 


| capable. 


It is what is most requisite, next 
to holiness, for the high office which the 
bishop sustained in the Church, and _ his 
election to it was owing ina great measure 
to the estimation in which his judicious 
constituents held this qualification. It 
was perceived and valued in him by the 


| older preachers, and especially by Asbury, 


at his first appearance among them, at 


| the Baltimore General Conference of 1808 


He had traveled to Baltimore, from the 
then western wilds, with bread and prov- 


| ender in his saddle-bags, and but one dol- 


lar in his pocket. He appeared: before 
them in rude guise and unpretending hu- 
mility, but was immediately appreciated 
by the preachers and people, and was soon 
after transferred by the sagacious Asbury 
to that city. In a few years he was ap- 
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pointed to Philadelphia ; from the city sta- 
tion he was raised to the presiding elder- 
ship of the district; and it was in that 


| 

| sainted bishop and his family in this new 
abode consisted only of roasted potatoes, 

| and that it was begun and ended with 


city, while presiding in the annual confer- | 


ence, in the absence of a bishop, that his 
equanimity, his calm and discriminating 
judgment, and other corresponding quali- 
fications, suggested his nomination to the 
episcopacy. The next month 
elected bishop, at Baltimore. 
ways looked upon his election as provi- 


he was 


dential. 


was to be in the West. It was then rapidly 


hearty thanksgiving. Here he lived in 
the true simplicity of frontier life, toiling, 
at his leisure, in the fields. The allow- 
ance for his family expenses, besides two 
hundred dollars per annum for quarterage, 


| was, during most of his episcopal career, 


We have al- 


The great field of Methodism | 


from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
dollars ; at least this was the case till 1836. 
Such is the pomp of the Methodist epis- 


| copacy ! 


opening, and Roberts was the man for | 


the West. He was a child of the wilder- 
ness; he had been educated to its hardy 
habits ; his rugged frame and character- 
istic qualities all designated him as a great 
evangelist for the Great West. 
born in Maryland, he was removed in early 
childhood to a wilderness part of Pennsyl- 
vania, then on the border of civilization. 
Here he spent his youth in the labors of 
the “ settler.” 
be extensively settled, he pushed forward 
with a few brave pioneers into Chenango, 
at that time public land, offered as a bonus 
to There he built his log- 
cabin, and dwelt comparatively out of 


emigrants. 


sight of civilized man, tilling the earth in | 
| acter with 


summer, and hunting the bear, the deer, 


and the raccoon in winter. 


one of the most expert huntsmen of his | 
| mately one among them. 


day, and, in after life, often surprised vet- 
eran marksmen, on the far frontier, by the 
The 


deadly certainty of his fire. entire 


Simple and severe as this western life 
was, it was legitimate to the character and 


position of Roberts. He was born unto 


| it; it comported with the new field, the 
| great wilderness diocese of the Mississippi 


Though | 


| circumstances of time and place. 
| was the life for such a field ; 
When the region began to 


Valley, into which he was thrust. There 
was in it a propriety with the genius of 
the country, with the tout ensemble of the 
Such 
and Roberts 

for both such a field and 
Let us learn to follow Provi- 


was the man 
such a life. 

dence in all things; there is always a 
beautiful compatibility between its ends 
and its agents. The history of our Church 


| is full of such examples. 


He became | 


This congeniality of the bishop’s char- 
western life attracted about 
him the strong affections of the western 
They felt that he was legiti- 
In his latter 


preachers. 


| years they venerated and loved him as 


| the patriarch of the wilderness. 


winter has he spent at his solitary log- | 


cabin, twenty miles away from any human 


habitation, and cheered only by the faith- | 


ful company of his favorite sister, who 
prepared his repast of wild meat. 

The refinements of the Atlantie cities 
could not repress the ruling passion of his 
youth—it followed him through life, and 


was strong even in death. He lived a 


His visit 
to the last Missouri Conference, as de- 
scribed in our papers at the time, was an 
example. He had spent some months be- 
fore in a most laborious visitation among 


| the Indian missions beyond Arkansas and 


| time of his departure was at hand. 


His health was evidently un- 
by toils, and the 
The 


Missouri. 


dermined years and 


| preachers looked upon him as peculiarly 


circuit preacher as he had a “settler,” and | 
| trembling with infirmities, he addressed 


a bishop as he had a circuit preacher, in 
a log-calin ; and died ina log-eabin. 
sooner had he been elected a bishop than 
he fixed his episcopal residence in the old 
cabin at Chenango; and his next removal 
was to Indiana, then the Far West, where 
his episcopal palace was a log-cabin built 
by his own hands, and his furniture rude 
fabrications from the forest wood, made 


No | 


their own bishop—their father ; and while, 


them, at the reading of the appointments, 
in the crowded court-house of Jefferson 


| city, they wept aloud, invoking, in au- 
dible ejaculations, blessings on the old evan- 


gelist. Hehad presided at their first con- 
ference, more than a quarter of a century 


| before, when it included.nearly a third of 
| the great Mississippi Valley, and had at- 


with such tools as he had carried in his 


emigrant wagon. We have been authen- 
tically informed that the first meai of the 


| 


tended more than half its sessions since : 
but three or four of its original members 
remained: he made thrilling allusions to 
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the old preachers who had gone up to their 
reward, and gave much information re- 
specting the progress of their work. As 
he alluded to his own health, and the little 
prospect of ever meeting them again in 
this world, his voice faltered, he paused, 
and they all wept together like the elders 
of Ephesus when taking leave of Paul. 
“T feel,” said the bishop, “like a father 
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| . ” . . 
sions never had undue play in the pulpit. 
| A thoroughly systematic arrangement of 


leaving his children ’’—words that went to } 


the hearts of all present, and called forth 
tears and irrepressible sobs from preachers 
and spectators. It was his final leave—in 
about six months he ascended to heaven. 

As usual with equable minds, Bishop 
HLis 
never gloomy, though seldom 
You felt at the first 
he must of the 


Roberts was cheerful and amiable. 
piety was 


eestatic. introdue- 


tion that be one most 


his subject, readiness of thought, fluent, 
and generally correct diction, and a facile 
yet dignified manner, were his character- 
in the desk. 
corpulent, and nearly six feet in height— 


istics His large person— 


| his strongly-marked features, elevated fore- 


head, and manners of extreme simplicity 
and cordiality, gave to his presence always 
the air of a superior man—one to be re- 
membered and loved. 

It is certainly no small tribute to his 


| character to say that its greatest apparent 


defect was the excess of a very amiable 


| quality—he was constitutionally modest. 


agreeable companions; that he could calm- | 


ly endure afflictions, and compassionately 
that 
domestic life and permanent friendships. 


forgive offenses; he 
As is natural with such a disposition, 
liberal. We have 
heard of numerous examples of his benev- 
Those 


who knew well his private affairs have 


he was generous and 


olence from the best authority. 


was fitted for | 


In his earlier life this disposition rendered 
him painfully diffident, and throughout his 
career it deterred him from many bold and 
energetic measures which his position and 
abilities justified, and which might have 
been of wide influence on the Church. He 
often referred facetiously to instances of 
his early diffidence. For a long time after 
his appointment as class-leader, among his 
rustic neighbors, he could not assume cour- 


| age enough to address them individually, 


| and he had actually to be superseded by 


estimated that his pecuniary contributions, | 


during his ministerial life, amounted 
more than all his receipts from the Chureh 


He 


cially liberal to our literary institutions. 


for domestic expenses. was espe- 
He prized learning from a sense of his 
own deficiency in it, having had but about 
three months’ instruction after his seventh 
To four of our colleges he gave, 


In 


1826, when in New-Orleans, he found the 


year. 
at intervals, one hundred dollars each. 


brethren attempting, with few resources, 
to erect acheap church ; he sold his horse, 
and, giving them all it brought—a hun- 


dred 


difficulties to Nashville, where his friends 


dollars—made his way with many 
provided him with a horse and funds with 


While at 


home, in the periods between his epis- 


which to finish his journe y. 


copal visitations, he labored hard in the 
' 
other pretensions than those 


fields, that he might have the means of 
indulging this noble propensity of his gen- 
erous mind. He was as whole-hearted 


in his labors. According to his routes, 
the last year he lived, he 
eled between five and six thousand miles, 
visiting some half-dozen states, and nearly 


an equal number of Indian nations. 


to 


another leader till he conquered this tim- 
idity. In his first attempt at public ex- 
hortation he suddenly sat down, appalled 
at the intent look of 
interest he 


At 


a good man whose 
favorable took for disappro- 


bation. another time, when he was 


| expected to exhort, he was so alarmed as 


to retire in agony and conceal himself in 


a barn. In the third attempt he proceeded 


| some time with good effect, but, fearing 


must have trav- | 


he had made a blunder, stopped short in 
confusion. 
In after years this extreme diffidence 


| became a subdued modesty, not interfer- 


ing with his ordinary duties, but deterring 
him from novel or experimental plans, 
however hopeful, and leading often to lu- 


dicrous mistakes among those who did not 


When stopping in his travels 
assumed no 
of a private 
was not till 


know him. 
among strangers, he usually 


Christian ; and frequently it 
the family worship declared his spirit and 
talents that his ministerial character was 
supposed. Under such circumstances he 
has sometimes attended elass-meeting with 
his host, and received warm and _ pointed 


| exhortations from zealops class-leaders. 


As a preacher he was always interest- | 
ing, and frequently eloquent. 


His pas- 


On returning to the West, after a General 
Conference, he once applied at the house 
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of a Methodist family to which he had 
He 
was, as usual, humble in dress, and dusty 
and weary. The family, taking him to 
be a rustic traveler, permitted him to put 


been recommended for entertainment. 


up and feed his horse, and take his seat 
in the sitting-room. 
and no one took the trouble to inquire if 
he had taken any the way. The 
preacher. of the circuit was stopping at 


Supper was over, 
on 


the same house—he was young, frivolous, 
and foppish—and spent the evening in gay 


conversation with the daughters of the 


family, alluding occasionally and contempt- 
uously to the “old man,” who sat silently 
ina corner. The good bishop, after sit- 
ting a long time, with no other attention 
than these allusions, respectfully requested 
to be to bed. 
over the sitting-room, and, while upon his 


shown The chamber was 
knees praying with paternal feeling for 
the faithless young preacher, he still heard 
At last the 
family retired without domestic worship. 


the gay jest and rude laugh. 


The young preacher slept in the same 
room with the bishop. He laid down with- 
out prayer. 


** Well, old man,” said he, as he got into | 


bed, “are you asleep yet 2?” 
‘**] am not, sir,” replied the bishop. 
** Where have you come from?” 
* From east of the mountains.” 
“From east of the mountains, eh— 
what place ? 
“* Baltimore, sir.’ 
* Baltimore, eh—the seat of our Gen- 


eral Conferencee—did you hear anything 
it? We expect Bishop Roberts to 
stop here on his way home.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the bishop, humbly ; 
* it ended before I left.” 

** Did you ever see Bishop Roberts ?” 


about 


“Yes, sir, often; we left Baltimore to- 
gether.” 

* You left Baltimore together?” 

“Yes; sir.” 

““What’s your name, my old friend ?” 

* Roberts, sir.” 

* Roberts! Roberts! Excuse me, sir, 
are you related to the bishop?” 


** They usually call me Bishop Roberts, | 


sir.” 
** Bishop Roberts! Bishop Roberts! are 


you Bishop Roberts, sir 2?’ said the young | 


man, leaping out of bed, and trembling 
with agitation. 

Embarrassed and confounded, he im- 
plored the good man’s pardon, insisted 
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| 
| 
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upon calling up the family, and seemed 
willing to do anything to redeem himself. 
The bishop gave him an affectionate ad- 
monition, which he promised with tears 
never to forget; acknowledging, at the 
same time, that he had backslidden in 
heart, and deeply lamenting his folly and 
his spiritual declension. The venerable 
and compassionate man knew the frivolity 
of youth; he gave him much paternal ad- 
vice, and prayed with him. He would 
not allow the family to be called, though 
he had nothing since breakfast. 
The next morning, afier praying again 
with the spirit-broken young preacher, he 
left before the family had risen, that he 
might save them a mortifying explanation. 


eaten 


The circumstance was a salutary Jesson 
to the young itinerant ; at the next ses- 
sion of he called 
upon the bishop a renewed man; he wept 


the —— Conference 


again as he acknowledged his error, and 
has since become a useful and eminent 
minister. Bishop Roberts often alluded 
to the incident, but, through a commend- 
able kindness, would never tell the name 
of the young preacher.* Other and sim- 
ilarly ludicrous rencounters might be men- 
tioned. 

Peace to the memory of the good, the 
kind-hearted old man! His image is em- 
balmed in the affections of many a heart, 


and will there be enshrined faithfully 
through future years of pilgrimage and 
change. Many a veteran who served un- 


der him looks forward to the gates of 
heaven with affectionate thoughts of meet- 
ing him there! 

Methodism has been peculiarly favored 
In 
nothing, perhaps, has the providential care 
of the *‘ Great Bishop and Shepherd” been 
Grave, prudent, 


in the character of its episcopacy. 


more manifest toward it. 
humble but talented men, have been almost , 
invariably the incumbents of its supreme 
office, and the well-being of the Church 
has been largely owing to the weight of 
their personal as well as official character. 
Roberts was one of the noblest on the 
vatalogue. In the language upon the 
monument which marks his grave—‘ A 
sweet savor embalms him in the memory 
of the ministers and people of his charge.” 





. 

* This fact has been extensively circulated, 
with some exaggeration, and with Bishop George 
substituted for Bishop Roberts. Bishop Roberts 
was its real subject. 
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SINGAPORE. 
{ENTURIES ago some dark-skinned, 


) half-naked Columbus steered his ad- | 


venturous “ proa ” into the narrow waters 
connecting the China Sea with the Straits 


of Malacca. Peering into the jungle of 


the low shores along which he coasted, as | 


the winds stirred the dense foliage, or 
some wild beast caused the branches to 
crackle, the startled navigator named the 


land from which he turned his proa in | 


¢ | 


terror, “* Singha-Poora ”—*“ Lion Town.’ 
The first history 

from A. D. 1160. 
the little island, twenty-five miles long by 


of Singhapura dates 
Forty years since 


five broad, lying at the southern extremity 
of the great Asiatic peninsula, was the 
unexplored retreat of one hundred and 
fifty pirates fishermen. 
Upon this solitary spot the far-sighted 


vagabond and 


Sir Stamford Raffles pitched as the site | 


of a new settlement. Here, in 1819, 


upon a broad and beautiful bay, affording | 


commodious harbor and secure anchorage 
for shipping, Singapore —“ Sinkepure,” 
or, as it reads in the Latin inscription 


upon the tombstone of “ My Lord Peter, | 


second bishop of Japan,” the apostolical 
successor of the great Xavier, “ Sinca- 
PVRA’—was founded, and rose in popula- 
tion and commercial importance with a 
rapidity scarcely paralleled in the mod- 
In 
growth it rivals the Mississippian or Pa- 


ern history of the parent hemisphere. 


cific West, and may be regarded as the 
St. Louis or San Francisco of the Indian 
East. 
and it is said by some who profess to 


Its population is mainly Chinese ; 


know to be the rendezvous of the Triad 
Society, (7) and quiet head-quarters of 
the agitations now jeoparding the rule of 
the Son of Heaven. (?) It is at present 
the retirement of Aling, a 
hero, (?} once a horse-boy, who saved his 


safe 


queue by precipitate flight in the steamer 
after the recent discomfiture of the rebels 
at Shanghai. 

In 1820, one year from its foundation, 
this thriving town numbered five thousand 
inhabitants; in 1822, 


in 1836, thirty thousand. ‘The present 


population is not, so far as I ean learn, | 


far from sixty thousand The Malays 


number about ten thousand, the Huropean 


residents are under five hundred ; some 
thousands, including convicts, represent 
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brevet | 


ten thousand ; and | 





| 
} 


| other parts of British India; while the 
| balance, a large proportion of the whole, 


is made up of those shrewd, impassive, 
ingenious, imitative, politic, migratory, 
peddling Yankees of the East—the Chi- 
nese. From the harbor, spacious, beauti- 
ful, and tropically quiet, seldom molested 
of the 
winds and waves of colder latitudes, the 
view of the place is decidedly fine. Near 
the center rises a lofty green hill, sur- 


| by the harassing commotions 


| mounted by the governor’s house and a 
tall flag-staff, on which are indicated, by 
appropriate signals, the coming, the na- 
tionality, and the character of any craft 
entering the port long before she reaches 
| her anchorage. A little to the right lies 
a lower green slope, from the midst of 
| whose deep verdure and close foliage peep 
numerous white roofs of the mansions of 
the dead. At the left, in the direction of 
| the Chinese quarter, cluster the tiled roofs 
of the of the 
foreign and resident Along 


‘** vo-downs,” or stores 


merchants. 


the shore, from the “ go-downs” on the 
left, to the Malay town on the right, 
stretch a broad avenue and esplanade, 
alive with carriages, and studded on the 
further side with handsome inclosures, 
and the roofs of wealthy residences nestled 
amid the cool shades. A single spire 
| rises in the distanee—that of the French 
Catholic Church. The view formerly 
embraced That of the English 
| Church has fallen to ruins, without pros- 
| pect of immediate re-edification. ‘The 
buildings of the Anglo-Chinese College, 
projected in 1823, and now used by the 
Rey. Mr. Wright for school purposes, are 


conspicuous, though, like many other things 


two. 


in this world of ours, they borrow a por- 
tion of their enchantment from distance. 
Most of establishments 
| bearing the proud name of college, like the 


these Eastern 
magnificent foundations of the West, how- 
| ever richly endowed and learnedly man- 
| ned, have dwindled to common schools, 
| and instead of Javishing means for the 
| liberal education of the few, they are 
doing a better work in liberalizing the in- 
| telligence of the many. Considerably to 
the left of the flag of the American con- 
| sulate, filled at present by the scientific 
C. W. Bradley, LL. D., you may dis- 
cover the fanes of Mohammed — dirty 
shrines, which you may not enter without 
removing your shoes, (and f pray you not 
to do that if you have a passion for cleanly 





hose,) Chinese joss-houses, and Hin- 
doo temples. A Hindoo festival is in 
progress, and vast is the display of lights 


blazing in and around their temple and its | 


turrets by night, grand are the processions 
by day, and, saving the unrhythmical ac- 
companiment of a terrible drum, sweet and 
pleasant are the combination and effects 
of the musical instruments employed on 


the occasion. The principal 


temple is an expensive model of their pe- | 
| brings off refreshing loads of fresh beet, 
| fresh fowls, fresh eggs, fresh milk, fresh 


culiar architecture. Dragons spring from 
the roofs, forming, with the arching of 
their scaly backs and sting-armed tails, 
the festoon style of roof which we have 
all seen in the blue landscapes with which 
the table services 


were ornamented. Its interior is barbari- 


cally gorgeous—gods, resembling the old- | 


fashioned red-faced, beer-mug represent- 


ations of John Bull, with his eup of fiip, | 
| dew make terrible havoe with your “ nice 


look mildly or glare hideously out of 


recessed shrines. Swallows twitter in 


the lofty roofs, and fly unmolested about 
their nests in the eaves, reminding you 


that the temple at Jerusalem was built in 
the same open-work style, and the habita- 


tion of like feathery occupants. On the 


hill in the distance, beyond these temples, 


stand the hospitals, and around the point 
at which the view terminates, with a few 
straggling habitations, lies 


and the wharves and eoal-yard of the 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company, | 
the transporters of passengers and mails | 
| light, watched by a hundred eyes, play 


from China to Suez, monthly, since the 
commencement of the siege of Sebastopol. 


The harbor is thronged with foreign ships, | 


and those rudest of all specimens of 
marine architecture this side of Noah’s 
ark—Chinese junks. ‘“ Sanpans” ply in 
all directions, rowed by 


naked from the loins upward, and down- 


swarthy men 


ward, with the occasional exception of a 
glossy coat of olive oil! 


certainly adapted to the climate, and the 


that the well- 


habited foreigner soon learns to regard it 


force of custom is such 


as a matter of course, and to think it as | 
singular’to see a Malay in Christian ap- 


parel as it originally was to see him with- 


out any. And so great is the power of 


habit, that those Malays who dress in | 
| eargo from the lighter to the hold, or 


light clothes of English fashion always 


wear the waist-cloth—by way of superflu- | 
ous ornament as it would seem—over the | 


garments of civilization. ‘The anchor of 


the stranger ship is no sooner dropped 
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Chinese 


| nanas, cocoa-nuts, and Boston ice. 
| Shall fare like princes after the stale bill 


of our grandmothers | 


| ments of 


New Harbor | 


The costume is | 
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| than her decks are covered with sooty 


officials, boarding-house keepers, news- 
paper reporters, ship-chandlers’ clerks, 
** dobeys” and “ compradores,” parading 
their cards and references, seeking and 
imparting news, and soliciting custom. 
The ‘“dubash” or ‘compradore,” a 
handsome Hindoo with rings in his ears 
and nose, and robed and turbaned in spot- 
less white, is engaged to provision the 


ship during her stay, and.every day 


vegetables, fresh fruits, pine-apples, ba- 


We 


of fare of a ship three months out of port. 
The meek-looking dobey-washerman takes 
A ship is a 
filthy place, and no washing, gentle house- 
Damp and mil- 


away cargoes of foul linen. 
wife, can be done at sea. 


Here 


are peddlers of clothes, shoes, fancy boots, 


things’ on a protracted voyage. 
canes, shells and coral, five dollars a boat- 
load, a rich acquisition to any college 
cabinet; ‘* bum-boats,” with full assort- 
eatables, and drinkables, and 
for the 
few of 
animals, particularly of 
of humanity, 
You are boarded by a band of 


common sailors; and 
birds 

familiar 
and 


wearables 
venders not a native and 
those 
caricatures parrots 
monkeys. 
the far-famed Indian jugglers, who, upon 


the open deck of the ship, in broad day- 


all manner of deceptions with cups and 


balls, change dust into chalk, sand into 


| charcoal, balls into eggs, and eggs into 


serpents. besides swallowing cold steel at 
fearful rate as to revive the old 
suspicion of collusion with the devil. 
This ready deception of the eye, the 
keenest and most trusted of all the senses. 
in open daylight, within three feet of you, 
and in a hundred ways, is enough, one 


such a 


would suppose, to make us forswear trust 
in the evidence of sense altogether. The 
‘**serang,” or stevedore, with his gang of 
* lascars,”” comes each morning, with the 
coming of the sun, to lade or unlade the 
vessel. They are dark-skinned, muscular, 
nearly naked Madras-men, who hoist the 


from the hold to the lighter, with a wild 
wailing solo and chorus similar to those 
of the negroes of the South. More care- 
ful of their religion than of their morals are 
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these semi-heathens; for when one of our 
men maliciously threw a bit of pork—as 
yreat an abhorrence to the Mussulman as 
curry, the old cook, with averted eyes, 
took the polluted vessel from the fire with 
a couple of sticks, and threw the dinner 
of the whole gang, pot and all, over the 

] yet when Mr. 


ship’s side the sea; 


was detected with charging 


into 


Serang 


the ship with the labour of twenty-nine | 
hands, when, upon count before his eyes, 


it was found to consist of only twenty- 
five, he coolly replied that they 
* Jaboured very hard, and in his judgment 
had the twenty-nine !” 
They get fifty cents a day and board 
eat 


work of 


| 
aone 


sacrilege to 
meat, yet 


themselves, deem it a 
with a Christian or touch his 
a delicious dish of rice 
They 
handsome 


every day send 
and curry to our cabin table. are 


nightly rowed ashore by a 
young Chinaman, who frequently rests 
his diligent sanpan under our lee, smokes 
his pipe with a bamboo handle three feet 
the 


ticks 


long, cooks his rice in stern of his 


boat with a few over an 


earthen furnace, plies his chopsticks as if 


for a wager, and at the 


r-glass of the clear 


conclusion of his 
fing 


makes a 
Ife is one of the multitude of 


meal 
blue sea. 


toh} 


Say 
annually in junks to Singapore in quest of 


»and shore” adventurers who come 
the proceeds of labor or the gifts of for- 
tune. He will spend the summer here, 
paddiing about the harbor at two to ten 
cents a passage, and return home passing 
rich, at the change of the monsoon, with 
forty Spanish dollars concealed in the 
the 
cloth trousers flowing from his loins to his 
knees. 
wait on the ship during her stay in harbor, 


Ma 


waistbands of great, broad, grass- 


The “ dingey,” 
sinister-looking 


is manned by Lys, 


fellows, with good reflective faculties and | 


large fun, prone to sarcasm, suspicious, 
deceitful, cruel, more readily managed by 
irony than argument, as devoted to their 
religion as faithless to employers and 
wives, sometimes full dressed in cotton 
shirt, 
scantily clothed, and exposing a closely- 


skull 


Comfortably 


turban, and trowsers, at others 


shaven fearlessly 


sun. seated on matting, 


and sheltered from sun and rain by a roof | 
of bamboo, four or six of these sturdy oars- | 


men will quickly set you ashore. 
At the 
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to the Jew—into their pot of rice and 


had | 





or boat hired to | 





to the equatorial | 


foot of the stone stairs of the | 


principal landing, float, like half-grown 
pumpkins, a lot of little heads, the proper- 
ty of any quantity of sable arms and 
black legs, kicking and sprawling like so 
many frogs beneath the surface. “ Pice, 
is screamed in deafening din 
aquatics, 


sir! pice!” 
from this mob of juvenile 
Throw overboard a few half-pence, and 
witness the skill and avidity with which 
these divers of six or eight summers—it 
is always summer here—will bring them 
to the surface! Throw coin from your 
ship’s side and they rarely fail to overtake 
it before it reaches the How 
their little coal-black eyes twinkle as they 
rise to the surface, give their hairless 
skulls a shake, and exhibit the coin se- 
curely viced between two rows of beauti- 
fully white and glistening teeth, which the 
future use of the betel-nut and its vile ac- 


bottom. 


companiments will make blacker than the 
copper itself. 

** Syce ”—cabmen—throng the covered 
landing-place, a roof supported by neat 
columns, and highly essential in a climate 
which vibrates between burning suns and 
These clamorous Je- 
or white, in New- 
in noisy 


pouring showers. 
hus, the same, black 
York or 
competition for your 
somewhat by the presence of a “ Sepoy” 
(native soldier) strutting to and fro in 
British regimentals, the gaudy badges of 
country’s subjection. 


Singapore, struggle 


custom, restrained 


his own and _ his 
Well-armed are these dark officials, and 
not disposed to dodge around the nearest 
corner when a row occurs. ‘ Syce, sir! 
syce!” is the substitute for “* Cab, sir!” 
from these troublesome ‘‘ whips,”’ who are, 
withal, by no means unwelcome, particu- 
larly if you have a lady on your arm, as 
heat, custom, and the tenacious dust of a 
red soil, peculiarly attractive to white 
from indulging 
the 
The carriages are small, 


muslins, prevents her 
the 


of locomotion. 


extensively exercise of powers 
lumbering. glazed only in front, with Ve- 
netian blinds to slide down all around if 
necessary, and drawn by a single mule 
pony, at whose head runs the half-naked 
syce at the top of his speed. ‘The novelty 
of this six-legged mode of conveyance 
provokes mirth at first, but mirth is quick- 
ly supplanted by admiration at the elegant 
grace and litheness of limb, the elastic 
speed, and equestrian ease with which 
these long-limbed, slender-bodied, sable- 
haired runners keep pace with their thick- 











set, shaggy-maned, cantering, panting, 
willful, and often vicious fellow-ministers 
to public convenience and pleasure. Fif- 
teen cents an hour, or a dollar a day, are the 
terms prescribed by Jaw upon which you 
may indulge in the luxury of a ride about 
town, or an evening drive among the 
carriages that deluge the esplanade. 
The streets of Malay ‘Town are long, 
avenues, thickly bordered 
with small inelosures, in which, a little 
back from the road, cluster the rude but 
populous huts of the natives in the midst 


well-shaded 


of tall, ever-verdant shade trees, so numer- 
ously interspersed as to convey the idea of 
a city in the woods. 

Recessed in one of these shady inclos- 
ures—you would not notice it unless it was 
pointed out to you—stands the Malay Mis- 
sion-chapel, in which Rev. Mr. Keasberry, 
formerly of the London Missionary Society, 
preaches twice a week to a congregation 
of seventy-five Malays and_half-castes, 
twelve of whom are baptized members of 
the Christian Church. A square or two 
from the chapel are extensive “ debey” 
grounds. Imagine the perspective of a 
winding brook, in which, for a quarter of 
a mile, ‘dobeys” stand in water up to 
their knees, alternately sousing linens and 
woolens in the running stream, and then 
swinging them over their heads as they 
beat them clean—of buttons at least—upon 
the flat rocks that line the shore! Acres 
of vacant green-sward are whitened with 
the robes of Parsees, the turbans of Mo- 
hammedans, and the shirts and pants of 
Christians, indiscriminately mingled and 
mangled by these human washing—or 
rather threshing—machines, yelept ‘ do- 
beys.” If you reflect that quicklime is 
substituted for soap, in addition to * cold 
scalds” and rough usage, all through the 
Kha 
robes 
white is so universally worn, (even to slip- 
pers and umbrellas,) stand in need of fre- 
quent replenishment. ‘To the elevated and 
beautiful grounds of the governor—the em- 
bodiment of the majesty of the East India 
Company—we can have no access, since 
the arrival, a day or two since, of his ex- 
cellency, with all the pomp of banners, 
bands, salutes, and military display. We 
may, however, linger at sunset in the em- 
bowered burial-place of the Protestant 
dead, full of recent tombs blackened by 
the climate, and crumbling to premature 


st, you will not wonder if the ward- 


of residents, in a climate where 
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| and 
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decay. Here are English and Americans, 
missionaries and merchants, naval officers 
and common sailors, distinguished men 
with simple head-stones, and infants under 
preposterous colonnades of brick-work and 
marble. Below us lie the roofs of elegant 
dwellings, imbedded in evergreen foliage, 
or glimmering among thick tropical shade- 
trees; beyond is the harbor, with its flo- 
tilla of junks, ships, steamers, and proas ; 
the chime of vesper bells comes with the 
dying hum of the business of the day ; 
images of the distant living consort with 
images of the distant dead, and throng 
the excited recollection ; familiar voices 
seem to mix with the murmurings of life rip- 
pling up from below upon the silent wastes 
‘of death, and tears mingle freely with the 
dew-drops wept by evening upon the 
graves of the lost and loved! Over the 
dense hedge-row is the Romish cemetery, 
carefully separated from the English, as 
if corruption could be tainted by corrup- 
tion, or heresy infect the dead, or the 
devil, in quest of crosiers and miters, could 
Let us drive hence to 
the Chinese quarter. ILow its busy shops, 
built, like Pennsylvania villages, as near 
the curb-stone as possible, are thronged 
with artisuns and tradesmen of every de- 
scription! Why do not the cities of civ- 
ilization roof in their side-walks from sun 
and rain by porticoes projecting from the 
second story, supported upon rows of slen- 
der columns, and affording secure observa- 
tories to women and children above, and 
safe quarters for displayed goods beneath. 
Awnings of canvas are miserable substi- 
tutes for the substantial coverings of the 
eastern bazaars. Here are fifteen thou- 
sand of the miserable victims of opium ; 
here the 
peans—there is no American house in the 
place—that enrich themselves with the 
sale of the drug. The members of the 
Church of England are better church- 
goers than the Americans engaged in 
business abroad. The Fast India Com- 
pany’s chaplain reads prayers and sermons, 
at a salary of $400 a month, to a congre- 
gation of three hundred merchants and 
Officials, half-castes, women and children. 
Malays manage the organ and orchestra ; 
England and America prefer buying music 
to making it; while Mohammedans, sta- 
tioned outside, work the “ punkahs,” or 
huge fans, suspended from the ceiling 
of the church, neutralize the effect of a 


ure conscienceless KKuro- 
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drowsy sermon, do away with the flutter | dividual benevolence. The temples of 


of a thousand fans, and give the men, as | Romanism and heathenism are rising. 
| The only spire of Protestantism has fallen 


chance at fresh air. 
Such an arrangement, for summer 
would be of to the 


United States, as necessary in July as 


well as women, a 
use, 
inealeulable service 
stoves in January. Here they are used 
the round, and glass and chimneys 


are alike superfluous. 


ve ar 
Singapore publishes 
two or three weekly newspapers, subserip- 
tion price eight dollars a year! and its 
annual almanae and directory—a shilling 
pamphlet in New-York—costs a dollar 
andahalfhere. ‘The thermometer ranges 
between s¢ venty -five and eighty-five ; sea- 
breezes and frequent showers modify the 
heats of the climate, and render it health- 
The 
the raseality of British subjects, are beau- 
tiful. They are the 
Britain always builds good roads. At 


ful and pleasant. roads, thanks to‘ 


work of convicts. 
home, in Canada, in India, the valleys are 
filled and hills brought low in obedience 
to that principle of political economy that 
teaches the connection between facility 
of communication and national prosperity. 
I saw licensed carriages numbered as high 
as four hundred and seventy-nine; and one 
boat whose number figured nearly four thou- 
sand. In mine ignorance, | once happened 
to call Singapore a “ city .’ and was taken 
to task by a good-natured church-woman 
for denominating that a city which had no 
cathedral! Church and bishop are as es- 
sential to the British corporation as mayor 
and The 


conflict somewhat with the 


aldermen. forms of social life 
ideas of those 
Americans who have adhered to the modes 
of their fathers, and eschewed the Kuro- 
pean customs of * tiffin” at eight o’clock, 
five, 


tea at any time between that and midnight, 


breakfast at twelve, dinner at and 


and saying ** good-morning” till sun down. 
The hospitalities of Singapore are gener- 


ous, and life there as free from annoyances 


Mosquitoes are no more 
New-York, Balti- 


lizards sport by lamp- 


as elsewhere, 


troublesome than in 


more, or St. Louis; 


ited walls of well-furnished 
furnish their des- 
The 


jature crocodile is a harmless fly-catcher, 


light on the w 
parlors, and tea-tables 
serts of dissected reputations. min- 
and mangling the characters of the absent 
is not peculiar to this hemisphere. A 
of missionaries have labored at Sin- 
Ke f- 
teeming 


score 


gapore. ‘There is not one there now. 
forts for the salvation of its 


multitudes of heathen are all those of in- 


| down. 


Is this typical of the fate of Chris- 


| tian effort for the salvation of this vast 


| people ? 





While the 


God forbid ! 


+ m+. 


THE CALIFORNIA OYSTER. 
Ovt in California’s gulf, 
In the deep Pacific sea, 
There’s an Oyster ever working, 
Dreary, damp, and silently! 
Sad and lonely is his dwelling 
On the banks beneath the tide— 
No one ever calls upon him 
In the realms of ogean wide, 
Save, perhaps, some widow’d Mermaid, 
As she braids her dripping locks, 
Sits, a moment, down beside him, 
On the sharp and sedgy rocks, 
Twining in her tangled hair 
Sprigs of coral, fresh and fair— 
Heedless of her late disaste e. 
Longing for another master— 
And she wonders how a shell-fish 
Can become so very selfish, 
As to shut his lip and eye 
When such charms as her's are nigh! 


Melancholy Fatalist ! 
Hermit of the ocean-cave, 
Monk-marine, in cloisters gray, 
Fathoms ten beneath the wave, 
Never moving, never stirring, 
Lock’d within his coral walls !— 
Skarks and whales and dandy dolphins, 
Sporting in those cavern halls, 
Far and wide forever roaming, 
On each other madly prey; 
But the Oyster, anchor’d firmly, 
Never seeks the upper day. 
He is quiet, peaceful, lonely, 
Never asks another's aid, 
Ope s his mouth when food floats by him, 
Shuts it when the debt is paid!” 
tobbers they, but, miser he, 
Takes the spoils that round him whirl, 
And with patient, toilsome temper, 
Coins the Oyster’s wealth—a Pearl! 


Whales are spear’d to give us light, 
Oily beams dispel the night; 
Dolphins die to glut the palate, 
Sharks vindictively are slain, 
But the daring Diver plunges 
Dec ply in the boiling main, 
Dragging from their tranquil rest, 
varls to sleep on beaut y's breast ! 
Thus, within their silent ce lls, 
Lonely Stupenrs toil forever, 
striving world around them 
Stills its pulse of passion never ;— 
But, at length, the sturdy Diver 
In the philosophic dee Ps 
Drags the hermit from his cavern 
Never more to rest or sleep— 
Drags him from his book and taper 
To the blazing light of fame, 


And the thought he coin’d in sorrow, 


Like a pearl, enshrines his name ! 
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[For the National Magazine.] 

THE BLESSEDNESS OF GIVING. 

HE Great Teacher said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
it? Did Jesus speak the truth? Do not 
be offended now, as if I were offering you 
It 
is most manifest that the great mass of 
do not admit the truth of the 
They do not believe a word 


Is 


an insult by asking such a question. 


mankind 
sentiment. 
of it. ‘Their main object is to get all 
they can. They give as little as possible. 
Their happiness consists in accumulating. 
With them the saying is a paradoxical 
absurdity. 

But is it more blessed to give than to 
receive? Do the professing followers of 
the Nazarene—Christians—assent to the 
truth that of their Saviour? 
Very few venture to brand it as palpably 
false ; 


assent to its truth as a simple proposition, 


of saying 


and yet the number of those who 


applicable to all classes and at all times, 
is not a great deal larger. 

It is true with certain qualifications. 
As, for instance, if a man is rich it may 
be more blessed to give than to receive. 
No doubt of it. But did 
I never did. J 


g 
you ever know 
a rich man? have been 
nearly half a century in this world, have 


traveled somewhat extensively in’ both 
hemispheres, yet have I never met the 
man who admitted himself to be rich. J] 


have seen some who call a large piece of 
the earth’s surface their own, men whose 
signature will procure an almost fabulous 
amount of gold, yet they assure me that 
I labor under a great mistake if I sup- 
And thus the Saviour’s 
The 
wealthiest man of your acquaintance com- 


pose them rich. 
saying is made a complete nullity. 


pares himself with one who is wealthier, 
or with some imaginary standard, and ad- 
mits that it may be more blessed to give 
than to receive when he shall have attain- 
ed 


the zgnis fatuus that dances in his 


vision; but not yet. 

I repeat the question. Is the saying 
of the Saviour true? Is it more blessed 
to give than to receive?. Yes, provided 
we are perfectly sure that what is given 
will be faithfully appropriated. Here 


again is an impossible condition annexed 
the You do not 
know that what you give to the mission- 


to Saviour’s language. 
iry cause, for instance, or to any other, 
will be 


Vou. VIL.—36 


used wisely. 


Nor are you sure 





|} are 


| and 
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that it will ever reach the specific object 
for which it is intended. But all that has 
nothing to do with the question. Youare 
not responsible for the integrity or the 
honesty of those through whom your gift 
passes. 

Nor is it essential to the val'dity of the 
sentiment that the man should be per- 
fectly satisfied that the object for which 
It is 
right for him to use-his own judgment in 


he is asked to give be a good one. 


the matter ; but [ am speaking of the sen- 
timent itself, as it fell from the lips of 
Christ. He not say, It more 
blessed to give to a good object than to 
If he had said that, nobody 


does is 
receive. 
would have questioned the truth of the 
saying ; for human selfishness would have 
found flaws everywhere, and a really good 
object would have been, just as it is in- 
deed, an exceedingly rare thing. 

Here now is an applicant for a portion, 


| a small pittance, of that abundance where- 


with God has intrusted you. His family 
want. Jesus says, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Do you 
believe him? Well, yes—that is, provided 
he and his family are sober, and honest, 
Do you require all 
Very convenient that, and eco- 

It is about the same as saying: 


in 


industrious. 
three ? 

nomical. 
If no one needed charity I would give, 
for most certainly you may live many 
years without meeting a sober, and honest, 


{and industrious beggar who will afford 


you an opportunity to receive the blessing 
which Christ assures to them who—give. 

When there is an opportunity of prac- 
tically evincing belief in this saying of 
the Lord Jesus, when there is a beggar at 
the door, how exceedingly fearful we are 


of being imposed upon. Is there any 
guilt incurred by being deceived? Shall 


we lose the promised blessing if it turns 
out that the pauper was not half so badly 


off as he pretended to be? ‘The common 


| law regards every man as innocent until 


he is proved guilty. ‘The Christianity of 
our day seems inclined to reverse the 
process, and to conclude every applicant 
for alms as undeserving until the contrary 
is made so clear that there is not a peg 
to hang a doubt upon. 

Certainly, if I know a cause to be in it- 
self bad, or if I am quite sure that he who 
seeks my bounty is an impostor, I shall do 
wrong to give. But if I do not knew; if, 


on the contrary, there is equal room for 
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that disposition of heart which hopeth all 
things and never faileth, then the practical 
question for me to answer is this: Did the 
great teacher understand himself, mean 
what he said, and speak truthfully in the 
declaration, unlimited and unrestricted, It 
is more blessed to give than to receive ? 
Do not make a mistake here by sup- 
posing the Saviour meant to speak about 


the payment of debts. His saying is un- 
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| ; 
wearied, he went about doing good, and 


spent his life, his all, in acts of benevo- 
lence ; as the result of his expe- 
rience, the simple, unrestricted, unquali- 
fied declaration, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

And so it must be, because thus man 


leaving 


=? 


may most resemble Him. He was, and 


| is, and will be forever perfectly happy. 


questionably true so far as concerns the | 


meeting of an obligation incurred,—the 
payment, for instance, of a shoemaker’s 
salary. But paying 
At least it can only 


figure of 


bill or a minister's 
debts is not giving. 
be so considered by a violent 
speech. You do not expect praise from 
men, as some do, for mere honesty, do 
you? Much less then can you suppose, 
that when you give value for value re- 


ceived you will find the amount passed to | 


your credit in Heaven's record of deeds 
of benevolence. Nay, until you discharge 
the obligations that are against you, or at 
any rate until you have the disposition to 
pay your debts, I see not how you can 
Saviour’s 


come within the limits of the 


benediction. You cannot give that which 
does not belong to you. It is dishonesty, 
and I am all along taking for granted that 
you are honest, and that you really desire 
to know what is duty. 

Look again, then, at the question before 
us. Do you say, Certainly, it is a pleasant 
and even a blessed thine to give to the 
grateful and the thankful, but the world is 
full of ingratitude. It is not so pleasant 
to give to those from whom no return, 
even by way of an acknowledgment, may 
be expected?” All true, very true. 
nothing, however, to do with the subject 
under discussion. ‘The blessedness spoken 
of by the Saviour depends not upon the 
state of mind, the conduct, or the language 
of the recipient of your bounty. He may 
squander upon his lusts the money you 
designed fer the purchase of bread for his 
children. 
that you 
worse than 


It was not from him, was it, 
the blessing? Or, 
this, of the 
pleasing incense of gratitude for favors 


expected 

even instead 
conferred, you may receive, even as Christ 
did, and does yet, reproach, contempt, 
hatred. They called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, a wine-bibber, a glutton. 
They said he was possessed of the devil. 


Gratitude to him was exceedingly rare. 
Very few thanked him; and yet, un- 


beings. 


He who gives participates in the blessed- 
ness of Christ. It is a blessedness that 
man cannot impart to his fellow-man. It 
depends not on the conduct of those upon 
whom our gifts are conferred, nor upon 
the wise or unwise appropriation of our 
bounty. Giving is Christ-like. How full 
of happiness this world might be! How 
full of pure enjoyment it would be if men 
the and 
everywhere showed their faith by their 


believed Saviour’s sentiment, 
works. 

And the truth of the declaration 
pends not merely upon the tpse diait of 
the Son of God. It is more blessed to 
to receive, not because Christ 


de- 


give than 
said so, but he said it because it is truth, 
—a fact eternal. We are so constituted, 
mentally and morally, that our enjoyment 
the 


It is so with all created 


exactly accords with the nature of 
desire gratified. 
It cannot be otherwise with the 
uncreated God. 

The epicure has pleasure in the gratifi- 
Ife enjoys a good 
dinner. kind 
in the display of jewels and a gay dress. 


cation of his appetite. 


There is a of satisfaction 


| The intoxicating cup produces a delirium 


of ecstasy. But how low and groveling 


| —how base and degrading are all such 


It has | 


imitations of happiness. ‘They are mere 


| shams, and everybody knows they are, 


even when under their potent spell. The 
enjoyment arising from doing good by 
acts of beneficence is as high above them 


| as the heavens are higher than the earth. 


The one, man has in common with the 
beasts that perish; the other allies him 
with the great Jehovah, and makes him a 
Ie 


is perfectly happy, and He is perpetu- 


participant of His unalloyed bliss. 


ally giving. 


And yet, once again, while all other 
enjoyment that can possibly arise from the 
temporal bounties of heaven are fleeting 
and transitory, the pleasure, the satisfac- 
tion that springs up in the soul from the 
mere fact of giving is permanent and 


enduring. It brings no sorrow with it. 
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It is a source of enjoyment in the act, it 


is pleasant in the retrospect. It brings | 


no disagreeable reflections even in the day 
Its re- | 
membrance plants no thorns in the dying 
At the day of judgment and 
forever will it be found a glorious verity | 


of adversity or the hour of grief. 
pillow. 


that it is more blessed to give than to 


receive. 
And just here comes in the ever-ready 


objection relative to the orthodoxy of the | 
sentiment under consideration. What | 
sticklers we are for the doctrine of salva- | 
tion by faith! How readily our hearts | 
sympathize with our pockets, and we | 
thank God that eternal life is not to be 
bought with money, and that the blessed- 
ness of heaven is a free gift!—ay, verily, 
it is a free gift. Gold and silver cannot 
purchase a mansion there ; nor is a crown | 
of immortality to be had in exchange for 
all the wealth of a created universe. And 
I have said nothing that may be tortured 
into such an absurdity, nor did Jesus. 
Heaven is not to be obtained by giving, 





but it is equally true that heaven may be 
lost by refusing to giwe. The sentence 
of condemnation in that day, “ Ye did it 
not,”’ will settle forever the oft-discussed 
question relative to faith and works, but 
will make it no clearer than it is now to 
the mind not willingly blinded. As a 
man’s works are, so is his faith ; and no one 
has a particle more than he makes visible 
to the world around him. How ean he 
have? Is faith a material substance—a 
thing to be locked up and reserved for use 
when occasion calls for it? or may a man 
do by his faith as he does by his Sunday 
coat—brush it nicely on Monday morning, 
fold it neatly, and put it away until the 
dawn of the next Sabbath ? 
‘I'wo questions here arise. 





They are 
frequently proposed, because selfish in- 
First, 
should 


genuity deems them unanswerable. 
what my income 
[ devote to benevolent purposes? and, | 


of 


proportion 


secondly, to what specific objects ought 
The answer to both is the 
We 


not under the Jewish dispensation, as 


[ to give? 


same—just what you please. are 


saith the apostle—not under law, but under 


grace. ‘To give was a duty, now it is a}| 


privilege. Christ gave no law upon the 
subject, and therein he acted just like 
Ile simply said, It is more | 
than receive ; and 
Paul, in recording the sentiment, uses no 


himself. 


to give to 


blessed 


argument to enforce it as a duty. He 
merely savs, Remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus. Remember them and 
act. Remember them and be blessed just 
to what extent you choose. No man, 
and no body of men, have any right to 
dictate rules and regulations upon this 
subject. It would be usurping the prerog- 
atives of Jehovah, and setting limits to 
the enjoyiments of God’s children. Christ 
wants them to be perfectly happy, and 
never said, nor authorized any one else to 
say to the soul panting for blessings from 
his hand—Thus far, but no farther. 

But is there not something like par- 
tiality and respect of persons here? Cer- 
tainly the poor cannot give as much as 
the rich, and by consequence they may 
not expect so much blessedness, so large 
an amount of enjoyment. A fallacy this 
more specious than any to which we have 
adverted, and therefore I suppose it was 
that Christ took pains to expose and ex- 
plode it. In respect of giving, and the 
blessedness thence arising, he placed all 
men upon one and the same level. This 
he did by teaching, if I may so speak, a 
new rule in arithmetic. A poor widow’s 
farthing was the largest gift thrown into 
the treasury when the wealthy men of the 
nation were making their offerings. Many 
that were rich cast in much, but she gave 
more than they all. By consequence she 
was entitled to receive, and beyond all 
peradventure, did receive a blessing more 
than equivalent to theirs. You will say 
that the difference in the motives by which 
these donors were actuated justified the 
Lord Jesus in the judgment which he 
gave. Perhaps so. There is nothing 
said, however, about the motives of either 
party. I know not what their motives 
were, and do not care to know. I leave 
them’ with Him looketh upon the 
heart, while it is mine to regard only the 
outward appearance. 

How, then, can the paltry gift of this 
poor widow be said to be greater than the 
oblations of the rich? Simply on this 
wise: Christ estimates our gifts not by 
the actual amount given, but by what re- 
mains after we have made our offering. 

How simple, and at the same time how 
perfectly adapted to every situation and 
to every condition in life! Is it not 
strange that we did not think of that 
before? Tow it equalizes the rich and 
the poor !—nay, how it seems to give the 


who 
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poor man the advantage over his more 


successful neighbor. Seems, I say, but it 
does not in reality. It places all alike on 
the same platform, while to every indi- 
vidual comes the assurance of the Lord 
Jesus: “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Do you believe it? 


+ +e 


THE CHILD-SEER. 


( NE of the darkest pages in American 

history is that relating to the suffer- 
ings of the inhabitants of Otsego county, 
New- York, during the war of the Revolu- 
tion, from the attacks of the Indians and 
Royalists under the Mohawk chief Brant 
and the more savage Captain Walter But- 
ler. 
selected as a place of refuge and defense 


for the inhabitants of the smaller and more 


Karly in the war, Cherry Valley was 


Block-houses were 


built, fortifications were thrown up, and 


exposed settlements. 


finally a fort was erected, under the direc- 
tion of General Lafayette. ‘The inhab- 
itants of the surrounding settlements came 
in and lived for several months as in gar- 
rison, submitting to strict military regula- 
(mong took 


temporary refuge in this fort, was that of 
formerly a Brit- 


tions. the families which 


Captain Robert Lindsay, 


ish officer,—brave and 


who, 
left 


unpro- 


adventurous, 
only at the entreaty of his wife, had 
his farm, which stood in a lonely 
tected situation, several miles from any 
settlement. ‘This Captain Lindsay was a 
reserved, melancholy man, about whom the 
simple and hone st plone ers wondered and 
speculated not a little. His language and 
manner bespoke at once the man of edu- 
eation and breeding. His wife, though a 
quiet, heroic woman, was evidently a lady 
by nature and association. 

Captain Lindsay had a native love of 
the first 
and for several years 


solitude and adventure, requi- 
sites for a pioneer ; 
no other reason was known for his se eking 
the wilds, and exposing his tender family 
to all the perils and privations of a frontier 
life. But at 
from his native place, in the Highlands 


length an emigrant coming 
of Scotland, brought the storv of his exile. 
which was briefly this :—Captain Lindsay, 
when a somewhat dissipated young man, 
proud and passionate, had quarreled with 
a brother-officer, an old friend, at a mess- 
dinner. 3oth officers had drunk freely ; 
their by 


In- 


and difference was aggravated 


hot-brained, half-drunken partisans. 
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sulting words were exchanged, and a duel 
Lindsay 
but his 

friend. 


on the spot was the consequence. 
escaped with a slight wound ; 
sword pierced the heart of his 
He was hurried away to a secure hiding- 
place, but not before he had learned that 
in the first matter of dispute he had been 
in the wrong. 

Lindsay made all the reparation in his 
power, by transferring his paternal estate, 
for the term of his own lifetime, to the 
homeless widow and young daughter of his 
friend. ‘Then, with his wife’s small prop- 
erty, and the price of his commission, he 
secretly emigrated to America. He left 
his family in New - York, while he went up 
the Hudsen, purchased a small farm, and 
built a house for their reception. He was 
accompanied in this expedition by an old 
family servitor ; who, with true Hichland 
fidelity, clung to his unfortunate master 
with exemplary devotion. 

Mrs. Lindsay’s heart sank within her 
when she found that her new home was so 
in the 


far from any settlement.—literally 


wilderness; but she understood her hus- 


band’s misanthropic gloom, almost amount- 
ing to melancholy madness, and did not 
Yet her forest 


a small valley-farm, 


murmur. home was very 


beautiful, surround- 


ed by densely-wooded hills, dark gorges, 
and mossy dells. The house was a rough, 


primitive-looking structure, containing but 


partments and a low cham- 


rather loft. 


three small a 


ber, or sut it was comfort- 


ably and securely built; and, overhung by 


noble trees, and overrun by wild vines. was 
the tasteful 
a little rarden soon 


iny 


not Under 
eare of Mrs 


around it, 


unpicture sque. 
Lindsay, 


sprang up where, among m: 


strange plants, bloomed a few familiar 
flowers, whose fragrance seemed to breathe 
of home, like the sighs of an exile’s heart. 


The family at the period of their taking 


7 
ley, con- 


refuge in the fort at Cherry Val 
] 


sisted of three sons and an infant daughter. 


(the last born in America,) the man Davie, 


maid-servant. Douglas, the elder 


lad of 
hich-spirited, somewhat self-willed 


and a 


twelve or thirteen, was a 


son, a 
br 


boy. tall 


ave, 
and handsome, and the espe cial 
pride of his mother: not alone because he 
her first-born, but because he mest 


was 
vividly recalled to her heart her husband 
in his happy days. Angus, the second son, 
slight, delicate, fair-haired boy, pos- 


na- 


was 4 
sessing a highly sensitive and poetic 


ture. Unconsciously displaying at times 
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singular and startling intuitions—dream- | 


ing uncomprehended dreams, which were 
sometimes strangely verified, and uttering 
involuntary prophecies, which time often 
fulfilled—he was always spoken of as “a 
strange child,” and, for all his tender years 
and sweet pensive face, was regarded with 
a secret, shrinking awe, even by those 
nearest to him. In truth, the child seem- 
ed to be gifted with that weird, mysterious 
faculty known as second-sight. 

Archie, the youngest son, his father’s 


own darling, was a sturdy, rosy-cheeked, | 


Ki ffie was yet 
at the mother’s breast, a little rosy bud of 


curly-headed boy of five. 


beauty,—a fair promise of infinite joy and 
comfort to her mother’s saddened heart. 
As I have stated, this family took refuge 
in the fort, in the spring of seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, somewhat against 
the will of Captain Lindsay—who, as he 


remained neutral, had little fear of the In- | 


dians—and also of his eldest son, who 
fancied there was something cowardly in 
flying from their forest-home before it had 
been attacked. 


soon reconciled by the opportunity afforded 


The latter, however, was 


him, tor the first time tor several vears, | 


of associating with lads of his own age, of 


} } ° . « llep } . 
whom there were a goodly number 


fort and settlement. ‘lhe sports and ex- 
ercises of the men and youth were entirely 
of a military character ; and Douglas, who 
had inherited martial tastes from a long 
line of warlike ancestors, and who had 
been instructed by his father in military 
rules and evolutions, soon became the cap- 
tain of a company of boys, armed with 
formidable wooden guns, and fully equipped 
as mimic soldiers. Angus was made his 
lieutenant ; but this was a piece of favor- 
itism, the child having little taste or talent 
for the profession of arms. 

One bright May morning, as these young 
the 
reen before the fort, they had spectators 
Upon a hill, 
about a mile away, Joseph Brant had 


amateur-fighters were parading on 


rr 
ia 


whoin they little suspected. 


posted a large party of his braves, where, 
concealed by the thick wood, they were 
It had 
been his intention to attack the fort that 
night; but this grand parade of light in- 
him. At that 
he mistook the boys for men, and decided 
to defer the attack till he could ascertain, 


looking down on the settlement. 
distance 


fantry deceived 


by his scouts, the exact strength of the 
place. 


at the | 


In the meantime he moved his | 
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party northward a few miles, to a point 
on the road leading from Cherry Valley to 
the Mohawk river, where he concealed 
them behind rocks and trees. At this 
spot the road passed through a thick 
growth of evergreens, forming a perpetual 
twilight, and wound along a precipice a 
hundred and fifty feet high, over which 
plunged a small stream in a cascade, 
called by the Indians Tekaharawa. 

Brant had doubtless received informa- 
tion that an American officer had ridden 
down from Fort Plain, on the Mohawk 
river, in the morning, to visit the fort, 
and might be expected to return before 
night. This officer had come to inform 
the garrison that a regiment of militia 
would arrive the next day, and take up 
their quarters at Cherry Valley. His 
name was Lieutenant Woodville ; he was 
gallant, 


d ressed 


a young man of fortune,—gay, 
handsome, and daring. He was 
in a rich suit of velvet, wore a plumed 
hat and a jewel-hilted sword, and let his 
dark waving hair grow to a cavalierish 
length. He rode a full-blooded English 
horse, which he managed with ease. This 
Lieutenant Woodville lingered so long at 
the settlement, that his friends tried to 
persuade him to remain all night; but he 
laughed, and, as he mounted flung down 
his portmanteau to one of them, saying, 
**] will call for that to-morrow.” When 
it was nearly sunset the little garrison 
came out into the court-yard to watch his 
departure. Among the spectators were 
the boy-soldiers whose parade of the morn- 
ing had daunted even the terrible Brant. 
Foremost stood the doughty Douglas, and 
by his side the timid Angus, gazing with 
childish curiosity on the dashing young 
officer, and marking with wondering de- 
light his smiling mastery over his steed. 

Suddenly the boy passed his hand over 
his eyes, grew marble-white and rigid for 
an instant, then shuddered, and burst into 
tears. Before he could be questioned, he 
had quitted his brother, rushed forward, 
and was clinging to the hieutenant’s knee ; 
crying, in a tone of the most passionate 
entreaty— 

**Q, sir, ye maun stay here to-night— 
here, where a’is sate! Dinnagang ; they ‘ll 
kill ye! O, dinna gang!” 

** Who, my little lad? who’ll kill me?” 
gently asked the officer, looking down into 
the delicate face of the boy, struck by its 
agonized expression. 
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“The Indians. 
you in yon dark, awfu’ place by the falls,” 
replied Angus, in a tone of solemnity. 

*““And how de you know all this, my 
little man ?” asked the officer, smiling. 

‘“T hae seen them,” said Angus, in a 
low, hoarse tone, casting down his eyes 
and trembling visibly. 

“ Seenthem! When?” 

I saw them a’ as weel as I 
see you and the lave. It’s the guid God, 
may be, that sends the vision to save you 
So ye maun heed the warn- 


* Just noo. 


frae death. 
ing, and not put your life in peril by riding 
up there, where they’re waitin’ for ye in 
the gloaming.” 


** What is the matter with this child?” | 
| fear of savages—common to settlers’ chil- 


exclaimed Lieutenant Woodville, turning 
to a friend in the little crowd. ‘The man, 
for answer, merely touched his forehead 
significantly. “Indeed! So young!” re- 
plied the officer. 
gently on the head of the boy, and smiling 


lhen, laying his hand 


pityingly into his wild beseeching eyes, he 
said, “* But indeed I must go, prophet of 
Indians, a soldier 
Come, dry 


evil. Indians or no 
must obey orders, you know. 
your tears, and I will bring you a pretty 
plume for your soldier-cap when I return. 
Adieu, friends, until to-morrow !” 

Saying this, he bent to loosen Angus’s 
hands from the stirrup ; but the child clung 
convulsively, shrieking out his warnings 
and entreaties, until his father broke 
through the crowd, and bore him forcibly 
away. 

Lieutenant Woodville galloped off, with 
gay words of farewell ; but, as some no- 
ticed, with an unusual shadow on his hand- 
some face. 

Mrs. Lindsay took Angus in her arms, 
strove to soothe him in her 
Yet the child would not be 


He hid his face in her bosom, 


and quiet, 
loving way. 
comforted. 
sobbing and shuddering, but saying noth- 
ing for several minutes. Then he shriek- 
ed out—* There! There! O, mither, they 
hae killed him! I hae seen him fa’ frae 
his horse. I see him noo, lying amang 
the briars, wi’ the red bluid rinning frae 
his head, down on to his braw soldier- 
O, mither, I could na help it; he 
would na believe the vision !” 


After this, the repose of a sad certainty 


coat. 


seemed to come upon the child, and, sob- 
bing more and more softly, he fell asleep ; 
but the Lieutenant 


ld] 


not until return of 


( 


Woodville’s horse, with an empty sad 
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Theyre waitin’ for | 


{a remarkable 


blood-thirst at 


weeks of quiet happiness. 





stained with blood, had brought terrible 
confirmation of the vision. Next morn- 
ing, the body of the unfortunate young 


| Officer was found in the dark pass, near 
| the falls of Tekaharawa. 


He had been 
shot and sealped by Brant himself. 

As may be supposed, this tragic veri- 
fication of Angus Lindsay's prophecy ex- 
cited surprise and speculation, and caused 
the child to be regarded with a strange 
interest, which, though not unfriendly, had 
in it too much of superstitious dread to 
be altogether kindly. 

The boy instinctively shrank from it, 
and grew more sad and reserved day by 
day. Some regarded the prediction as 
naturally resulting from the omnipresent 


dren—taking more vivid form jn the im- 
agination of a nervous and sick]y boy, and 
the fate of Lieutenant Woodville as merely 
But, 


shook their heads with solemn meaning, 


coincidence. more 


| declaring the Jad a young wizard; and 


went so far as to intimate that the real 
wizard was the lad’s father, whose haughty; 
and melancholy reserve was little under- 
stood by the honest settlers, and that poor 


little Angus was his vietim—the one pos- 


| sessed. 


The expression of this feeling—not in 
words, but in a sort of distrustful avoid- 


| ance—made Mrs. Lindsay consent to the 


proposition of her husband to return to 


their home for the harvest. Several fam- 


ilies venturing on this hazardous 


step, encouraged by the temporary tran- 


were 


| quillity of the country, and thinking that 


their savage enemies had quenched their 
Wyoming,—thus rather 
taking courage than warning by that fear- 
ful massacre. 

The Lindsays found their home as they 
had left it three months before; nothing 


had been molested ; they all speedily fell 


into their old in-door and out-door duties 
and amusements. And so passed a few 
Captain Lind- 
say and his man always took their arms 
with them to the harvest-fields, which were 
in sight of the house. The two elder sons 
usually worked with their father. On the 
last little 
mained to be done, the boys asked permis- 


to a stream, about two miles 


day of the harvest, when ke- 


sion to go 
away, to angle for trout. 
In his moody abstraction, or fearless- 


ness, Captain Lindsay consented, and the 
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boys set out in high glee. Little Archie, 
who was also with his father for that day, 
begged to be taken with them; but the 
Jads did not wish to be so encumbered, and 
hurried away. Just as they were passing 
from the clearing into the little cow-path 
leading through the woods to the creek, 
Angus looked back and saw the child 
standing by his father, in tears, gazing 
wistfully after his elder brothers. 

* Ah, Douglas,” exclaimed he, “ let us 
tak Archie See how the puir 
bairn is greeting.” 

‘*No, no: he'll only fright the trout, 
and we canna wait. : 

The lads reached the creek in safety, 
crept stealthily along its shaded bank, se- 
lected their places in silence, and flung 
their bait upon the water. Douglas seemed 
to enjoy the sport keenly, but Angus was 
remorseful for having said nay to his little 


wi’ us. 


Come awa’.’ 


brother’s entreaty. 

“OO, Douglas!” he exclaimed at last, 
“T canna forget Archie’s tearfu’, wistfu’ 
face. I’m sae sorry we left him!” 

“ Dinna fash yer head about Archie, 
but mind yer fish!” 
patiently. 

Angus was silent for another half-hour. 
Then he suddenly gave a short, quick cry, 
made a start forward, and peered anx- 


replied Douglas, im- 


iously down into the water. 

“ What noo?” said Douglas, petulantly, 
for the cry and movement had scared a 
fine trout that seemed just about to take 
his hook. 

*“Q, brother,” answered Angus, trem- 
bling, “ ] ha’ seen Archie’s bonnie face in 
the burn, and it had sie a pale, frightened 
I doubt something awfu’ has hap- 
pened! Let us gang hame.” 

Douglas laughed as he replied, * It’s 
yer own face ye saw in the burn, and no’ 
Archie’s. How could it be his, when he’s 
maist twa mile awa’ ?” 

“T dinna ken, Douglas,” replied An- 
gus, humbly, ‘ but I maun believe it was 
Archie’s face. There it comes again! 
And father’s, and Davie’s! O, brother, 


look. 


; 


the Indians! 

Shrieking out these words, the poor boy 
staggered backward and fainted. Doug- 
las, though a good deal alarmed, had suf- 
ficient presence of mind to apply nature’s 
remedy, fortunately near at hand ; and un- 
der a copious sprinkling of cold water, An- 
gus speedily revived. Douglas no longer 
resisted his entreaties, but silently gather- 


| ing up their fishing tackle, and taking 

their string of trout, set out for home, 

walking slowly, and supporting the trem- 

bling steps of his brother. As they neared 
‘the borders of the clearing, where they 
| were to come in sight of the harvest- 
| fields and their home, Angus absolutely 
| shook, and even the cheek of the hold 
| Douglas grew white. 

The first sight which met their eyes, on 
| their emerging from the wood, was their 
house in flames, with a party of fiendish 
| savages dancing and howling around it. 
| The boys shrank back into the wood ; and, 
| crouching down together beneath a thick 
| growth of underbrush, lay sobbing and 
| shuddering in their grief and terror. 

At length Angus gave a start, and whis- 
pered joyfully, “O, brother, I’ve seen 
mither, and wee Effie, and Jenny—an’ 
they ’re a’ safe—hid awa’ in the bushes, 
like us.” 

‘* But do you see father, and Archie, 

auld Davie!” asked Douglas, believ- 
at last, in the second-sight of his young 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| and 
ing, 
| brother. 

“ No, no,” replied Angus, mournfully, 
| ‘*T canna see them ony mair. They maun 
| be a’ dead, Douglas.” 

‘Tl no’ believe that,” said the elder 
brother, proudly ; * father and Davie baith 
had their arms wi’ them. Davie is no’ a 
bad fighter, an’ ye ken a braver soldier 
could na be found in a’ the world than 
father.” 

They lay thus, talking in fearful whis- 
pers, and weeping silently, until the shouts 
of the savages died away, and silence fell 
with the twilight over the little valley. 
Then, slowly and cautiously they crept 
from their hiding-place, and stole through 
the harvest-fields to the spot where they 
had left their father and little brother, and 


Davie. 

And they were all there—dead. They 
appeared to have fallen together—faithful 
old Davie lay aeross his master’s knees, 
which he seemed embracing in death. 
Little Archie had evidently lingered long- 
est alive; his flesh was yet soft and slight- 
ly warm, and he had crept to his father’s 
arms, and lay partly across his breast. 

All, even to the sinless baby, had been 
tomahawked. Yet, bathed in blood, as 
they were, the poor boys could not believe 
| them dead, but clasped their stiffened 

hands, and kissed their lips, felt for their 
| heart-beats, and called them by their 
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names in every accent of love and sorrow. 
At last, finding all their frenzied efforts 
vain, they abandoned themselves utterly 
to grief. 

The moon rose upon them thus—weep- 
ing wildly ovei their murdered father and 
brother—stained with their blood, and 
shuddering with their death-chill. Never 
did the moon look a more desolate 
group. Captain Lindsay’s brow seemed 
more awfully stern in its light, and his 
unclosed eyes shone with an icy gleam. 
Archie’s still tearful face showed most 
piteously sad; while the agonized faces 


on 


of the two young mourners, now bent over 
their dead, now lifted despairingly toward 
heaven, seemed to have grown strangely old 
in that time of terror, and horror, and bit- 
ter grieving. ‘Thus the hours wore on; 
and, at last, from utter exhaustion, they 
slept—the living with the dead. 

They were wakened by the warm sun- 
light and the birds who sang—how strange 
it seemed !—as gaily as ever in the neigh- 
boring wood. ‘The boys raised their heads 
and looked, each into the other’s sad face, 
and then on the dead, in the blank, speech- 
less anguish of their renewed grief. Doug- 
las the first to speak. 
brother,” he said, in a calm tone, “ we 


was * Come, 
maun be men noo; let us gang back to the 
fort: may be we shall find mither there, 
wi’ Jenny and the bairnie, ’gin youre sure 
ye saw them a’ in yer vision.” 

“ But we canna’ leave these here to 
their lane,” said Angus. 

“ We maun leave them; we are no’ big 
enough to bury them; but we'll cover 
them ower wi’ leaves and the branches 
o’ the pines, and when we get to the fort 
we ll ask the soldiers to come and make 


*% 


graves for them. Come wi’ me, Angus, 
dear.” 

Angus took Douglas’s hand, and rose ; 
but soon staggered and fell, murmuring, 
““QO, brother! I’m sair faint and ill. I 
think Stay wi’ me a little 
while, and then ye may cover us a’ up to- 
gither and gang awa’.” 

** Dinna say sie sorrowfw’ things, An- 
gus ; yer no’ dying, puir laddie; yer but 
fainting wi’ hunger, and I the same,” said 
Douglas, in a tone of hopeless despond- 
ency. Just at the moment his eye fell 
on a small hand-basket, in which the !a- 
borers to take their 
luncheon to the harvest-field. It was now 


Iam dying. 


were accustomed 


lying where the dead had left it, against a 


| their melancholy duty. 
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pile of wheat-sheaves, and was found to 
contain some fragments of bread and meat, 
of which they partook. 

Somewhat refreshed, the boys set about 
They did not at- 
tempt to move the bodies from the posi- 
tions in which they had found them ; they 
ieft litthke Archie on his father’s breast, 
and faithful old Davie with his face hid 


| against his master’s knees. 





} 








Douglas took out his pocket-knife to 
sever a lock of hair from his father’s and 
his little brother’s heads, for*mementos. 
“0! dinna tak’ that lock, Douglas,” said 
Angus, with a shudder; “did ye na see 
the bluid on it?” 

Alas! it was difficult to find a lock on 
the head of either father or child not dark- 
ened and stiffened with gore. 

When they had taken the last look, the 
last kiss, and had completed their mound 
of boughs and leaves, the two. children 
knelt beside it, and prayed. Surely the 
God of the was 
Better in His sight, their plous care of the 
dead, than the most pompous funeral ob- 


fatherless near them. 


sequies ; sweeter to Him, the simple praver 
they sobbed into his ear, than the grandest 
requiem, 

It was nearly noon when the boys left 
the little valley, and took their way toward 
the fort. They had first visited the ruins 
of their house, and searched around them 
and the garden diligently, but vainly, for 
any trace of their mother, and nurse, and 
sister. From a tree in the little orchard, 
they filled their basket with apples, and 
set forth. 

They had advanced but a mile or two 
on the dark, winding, forest path, when 
they heard before them the sound of foot- 
steps and voices. In their sudden terror, 
thinking only of savages, they fled into 
the thickest recesses of the wood. When 
their alarm had passed, and they sought to 
regain the path, they found to their grief 
and dismay that they had lost it. Still 
they kept on—apparently at random—but 
angel-guided, it seemed, in the direction 
of the fort. Yet night came upon them 
in the dense, gloomy wood; and at last, 
very weary and sorrowful, they sank down, 
murmured their broken prayers, and clasp-* 
ed in each other’s arms fell into a chill 
and troubled sleep. 

Douglas was wakened in the early morn- 
ing by a touch on his shoulder. He 
sprang to his feet, and confronted—Brant! 
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Behind the chief stood a small band of 
savage attendants, eagerly eyeing the 
young and helpless “ pale- faces,” as 
though their fingers itched to be among 
their curls. 

‘““Who are you?” asked the warrior, 
sternly. 

“JT am Douglas Lindsay ; and this is 
my brother, Angus Lindsay.” 

“Ts Captain Lindsay your father ?”’ 

“He was our father,” replied Douglas 
with a passionate burst of tears ; ‘* but ye 
ken weel enough we hae no father noo, 
sin’ ye’ve murdered him. Ay, and puir 
auld Davie, and the wee bairn Archie, 
ye divils !” 

“No, boy,” replied Brant, in a not 
ungentle tone, “ we did not murder your 
I am sorry to hear he has been 
killed. He was a brave man, and never 
took part with the rebels. 1 promised him 
my protection. It must have been some 
of Captain Butler’s men: they are about 
I would have risked my life to have 
I will protect his children. 
Where were you going ?” 

“To the fort,” put in little Augus, ea- 
gerly ; “ may be we shall find mither, and 
Kffie, and Jenny a’ there. O! Mister 
Thayendenaga, tak’ us to the fort, if it’s 
no’ too far, for we hae lost our way.” 

Brant—who was an educated man, and 
had little of the Indian in his appearance 
or speech—smiled to hear himself ad- 
dressed by his pompous Indian name, (a 
stroke of policy on the lad’s part,) and 
replied: “That is easy to do. Cherry 
Valley is just over the hill—only a little 
way off. Let us go.” 

Saying this, and briefly commanding his 


father. 


now. 


saved his. 


warriors to remain where they were until | 
he should return—an order received in | 


sullen silence by the savages, who glared 
ferociously upon their lost prey—the chief 
strode forward through the forest, followed 
by the two boys. When they reached the 
brow of the hill overlooking the settle- 
ment he paused and said, “I had better 
I will wait here till 
you safe. Good-by! Tell your 
mother that Brant did not kill her brave 
husband. Say to her that he’s sorry 
about it—go.” 

The children sought to express their 
thanks, but he waved them away, and 
stood with folded arms under the shade of 
4 gigantic oak, watching them as they de- 
scended the hill. 


not go any further. 


I see 








Mrs. Lindsay’s part in the sad story is 
svon told. On the day of the massacre 
she heard the firing in the harvest-field, 
and, from the windows of the house, wit- 
nessed the brief struggle of her husband 
and Davie with their foes. The fearful 
sight at first benumbed every faculty—but 
one cry from her baby roused her from 
her stupor of griefand terror. She snatch- 
ed the infant from the cradle and rushed 
with it into the woods, followed by Jenny, 
the maid. The two women concealed 
themselves so effectually in the thick un- 
der-brush that they remained undiscov- 
ered, though the shouts of the savages 
came to their ears with horrible distinct- 
ness, and even the blaze of their burning 
home reddened the sunlight that struggled 
through the thick foliage above them. 

When, at length, the party left the little 
valley, it passed within a few yards of the 
fugitives. O! how fervently the mother 
thanked God that her baby slept tranquilly 
on her bosom, and by no cry betrayed 
their hiding-place! ‘T'hey did not venture 
to leave their leafy sanctuary until even- 
ing. They were on the side of the clear- 
ing opposite the harvest-fields, and near 
the road leading to Cherry Valley. This 
they found, and set out at once for the 
settlement, which they reached in safety 
about midnight, and were kindly received 
at one of the fortified houses. The next 
day a party of brave men, moved by the 
passionate entreaties of the two women, 
set out on what was thought a hopeless 
search for Captain Lindsay, his sons, and 
servant. They reached the harvest-fields 
safely, found there the bodies as they had 
been left, hastily buried them, and, after 
vainly seeking for the missing boys, re- 
turned to Cherry Valley, taking a dread 
certainty and a faint hope to the afilicted 
wife and mother. 

Prostrated by her fearful bereavement, 
yet not wholly despairing, worn with cruel 
anxieties and fatigues, Mrs. Lindsay at 
last slept, watched over by her faithful 
nurse. She awoke in the early morning, 
raised herself eagerly from her pillow, 
looked around, and then sank back in 
tears. 

‘© QO, Jenny,” said she, “I hae had sic 
a blessed dream! I dreamed I saw my 
twa boys—only twa noo, Jenny—my brave 
Douglas, and the bonnie Angus—coming 
over the hill wi’ the sunrise. But they ’ll 


no’ come ony mair—they are a’ taken frae 








me—a’ but this wee bit bairnie,” she mur- 
mured, pressing her babe to her bosom, 
and sprinkling its brow with the bitter 
baptism of her tears. For some minutes 
she lay thus, weeping with all that fresh 
realization of sorrow and desolation which 
comes with the first awakening from sleep 
bereavement. Then 
from the bed, 
I maun 


after a great 


tottered 


she 


arose and away 
saying, “ Lift the window, Jenny. 
look on the hill o’ my dream.” 
Jenny obeyed, and supported her mis- 
tress as she looked out on the lovely 
landscape, kindling in the light of an Au- 
gust morning. “Ah, Jenny,” she said, 
“it is a’ as I dreamed—the yellow corn 
on the hill-side, and the dark pines above 
—the soft blue of the sky—the clouds a’ 
rosy and golden, and the glory o’ the sun- 
light spread a’ abroad, like the smile o’ 
the Lord on this wicked and waefu’ world. 
And,—look !—look ! 


there are 


O, mercifu’ God,— 


the bairns '” 


This history, fortunately, has nothing to 
do with the terrible massacres and burn- 
ings which, a few months later, desolated 
Cherry Valley and the neighboring settle- 
ments. Mrs. 
were then safe in the city of New-York. 


Lindsay and her children 


Immediately on the close of the war they 
returned to their friends in Scotland. 
Among the Highlands, Angus Lindsay 
lost his extreme delicacy of health, and with 
it, gradually, his mysterious faculty ; yet 
he was ever singularly sensitive, thought- 
he 
though not recognized as a 


ful, and imaginative ; and when orew 
into manhood, 
seer or a prophet, he was accorded a title 
which comprehended the greatest attri- 
butes of both—Poet. 

Mrs. Lindsay returned to the family 
estate with her children; but the widow 
of her husband’s friend was not deprived 
of her sad sanctuary, to which she had 
finally a dearer, if not amore sacred right, 
as the home of her daughter, the wife of 
Douglas Lindsay. 


+m os —— 


HOPE, FAITH, AND LOVE. 


A maaic boat I saw afloat 
On the stormy Sea of Life ; 

With pure bright brow, a child at the prow 
Steer’d through the raging strife. 


And ’mid the storm, that cherub form 
sang cle urly 

“ Bright Ho] 
On the Sea « 


, ceasing never :— 
will sail through the fiercest gale 


f Life forever!” 
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| The boat sped on; the day was gone; 
Dark clouds that child surrounded ; 
Yet like a star, it shone afar 
As it ever onward bounded. 


And higher grown, its alter’d tone 
Sang firmly, faltering never :— 
“Faith steers aright, through the blackest 
night, 
On the Sea of Life forever.” 


Through perils dark, that magic bark 
To its heavenly haven bounded ; 

And the child full-grown, like an angel shone, 
Its brow with a crown surrounded, 





And high it sung, with seraph tongue, 
Its music ceasing never :— 

“Love, shining bright, is the highest light 
On the Sea of Life forever.” 


E. N. P. RB. 


THE DELUGE—ITS EXTENT AND ITS 
MEMORIALS. 


“AD it not been for the use of letters, 
epochs in 


many of the great events now forming 
the would, 
doubtless, have 


world’s history 
perished altogether from 

But we can well con- 
ceive that such a stupendous visitation as 


the destruction of the world by a flood of 


human memory. 





| waters, would have leftsome imperishable 
traces of itself in the national traditions 
of mankind. For we well know that 
when written records fail as our guides up 
the historic stream of ancient nations and 
races, we find invaluable guidance in their 


mythologies, and in a comparison of their 
| languages. Indeed, we may frequently, 
by following this apparently dim light, 
trace a people to their very fountain-head, 
and see them on the very soil which gave 
| them birth; we may discover their primi- 
tive style of life, as agriculturists, as 
nomads, or as hunters, notwithstanding 


that they are now divided into many na- 
tions, each having its own distinctive na- 
tional character and varied kind of civili- 


zation. Much also is enigmatically con- 
tained in the traditions and vocables cf a 
people. Words in abundance are to be 


found among all the nations from the 
shores washed by the Atlantic to the 
@aspian Sea and the Persian Gulf—among 
that people belonging to the great Indo- 
Germanic race—which prove that they 
were originally nursed in the same district, 
and that their present diversities of tongues 
and dialects sprang from the same parent 


stem. So weapprehend that in many of the 
traditions, and, as some of the learned men 
| have contended, in the mythologies cur- 
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rent among different people, vestiges are 
to be found of the deluge, un event which, 
at the the of the 
pious patriarch with “ fear,” but afterward 


first ** moved ” soul 
was the means of enlarging his acquaint- 
anee with God, and of strengthening his 
trust in his overruling goodness and love. 

Our object will be, in the first instance, 
to ascertain what evidence we have of the 
fact of the deluge collateral with the 
sacred writings, and then to examine the 
question of its nature and extent. 


L 


Invaluable evidence of the truth of 


1. 


the Scripture narrative is furnished by | 


tradition. 
after the deluge, the great fact would be 
interwoven for ages with the thoughts 





We might judge, a priori, that | 


| 
| 


which the postdiluvians entertained con- 
cerning God and his providential rule 
over the world ; and that certain objects, 
standing most prominent in their recollec- 
tion of the event—such as the ark, the 
water, the bow in the cloud, and perhaps 
the raven and the dove—would be clothed 
with a kind of sacred interest. At length, 
some of these might even have been wor- 
shiped, or, if they did not become actual 
objects of worship, might have been asso- 
ciated with their devotions. 

We are assured by Mr. Bryant, in his 
“ Svstem of Ancient Mythology,” that 
“men repaired (for worship) in the first 
ages either to lonely summits of moun- 
tains, or else to caverns and to rocks and 
hollows in the bosom of the earth, which 
they thought were the residence of the 
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gods. At the entrance of these they 
raised their altars and performed their 
vows. When they began to erect tem- 
ples, they were still determined in their 
vicinity by these objects, which they com- 
prehended within the limits of their inclos- 
ure. ‘These melancholy recesses were es- 
teemed the places of the highest sanctity ; 
and so greatly did this notion prevail, that 
in after times, when the practice ceased, 
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| 


It has, however, on the other hand, 
been the opinion of the most accomplish- 
ed scholars of our day, that traces of the 


flood of waters are to be found mingled in 


still the innermost part of the temple was | 
| descent observable in the diversities of the 


Mr. Bryant at- 
tempts to show in his work, with much 
learned labor, that the primitive gods of 
Egypt were eight in number; that they 


denominated a cavern.” 


were the eight persons who were saved in 
the ark ; and that almost all the heathen 
deities had, one way or another, reference 
to Noah. 

This writer was followed by Mr. Faber, 
with 
learning and ingenuity than his predeces- 
sor, that Noah was worshiped in con- 


who strives to make out, no less 


junction with the sun, and the ark with 
the moon; and that these were the prin- 
cipal deities among the heathen. These 
laborious researches into the mythologie 8 
of the 
pursued with a similar design by Davies 
among the Celtic races, with remarkable 
perseverance. The last 
field was the Rev. J. V 
* Doctrine of the Deluge’ 


Kast, of Greece and Rome, were 


laborer in 


compilation from the preceding works than 
With respect to 
the general value of these works, except- 


an original production. 


ing the latter, it may be remarked that they 
were written before any true principles 


various ways with the traditions of almost 
all ancient nations. Each national tradi- 
tion having retained its own separate in- 
dividuality, yet all at the same time pos- 
sessing certain characteristics in common, 
are circumstances which prove an identity 
to that unity of 


of origin, analogous 


human race itself. The traditions of 
which we speak are to be discovered 
among the Egyptians, the Hindoos, and 
the Persians; the Greeks and Romans; the 
Celtic and other northern tribes; as also 
among the Mexicans and Peruvians. We 


| shall proceed to give a brief outline of 


some of these traditions, beginning with 


those found in the East, which are of 


deep interest to the historical student. 


this 
Harcourt, whose | 


is more of a | 


The remarkable account that follows 
has been handed down through two differ- 
One of them is Abydenus, 


the 


ent channels. 
who extracted the main facts 
archives of the Medes and Babylonians, 


from 


and whose account has been preserved by 
For the full 
however, indebted to 

who lived in the time of Alexander, and 
wrote a history of the Babylonians. He 
relates that a general deluge happened in 
the days of King Xisuthrus, who, like 
Noah, was the tenth in descent from the 


Eusebius. more details, 


we are Berosius, 


first created man. 


“Warned in a dream by Chronus and Saturn 


of the approaching calamity, he was command- 


had been applied to the study of ancient | 


mythology, and before scarcely anything | 


was known of the gods of Egypt. 
fatal still these the 
science of comparative grammar not hav- 


more for works, 
ing been placed as yet upon a true scien- 
tific foundation, their etymologies are con- 
The se 
remarks apply almost equally to “ The 
of the Deluge,” 
author has, without proper discrimination, 


sequently entirely without value. 


Doctrine because its 
followed the earlier works of Bryant, 
Faber, and Davies. Etymology and my- 
thology are, however, the two pillars on 
which the huge fabrie of these authors 
rest. Their labors have been severely 
criticised, and their theories pronounced 
improbable, from the absurdity of supposing 
that all antiquity should be so “ mad after 


Noah and the ark.” 


And | 


ed to build an immense ship, and embark in it 
with his wife, his children, and his friends, 
having first furnished it with provisions, and 
put into it a number both of birds and four-footed 
animals, As soon as these preparations were 
compl ted the flood commenced, and the whole 
world perished beneath its waters. After it 
began to abate, Xisuthrus sent out some of the 
birds, which, finding neither food nor resting- 
place, returned immediately to the ship. In 
the course of a few days he again let out the 
birds, but they came back to him, having their 
feet covered with mud. The third time of his 
sending them they returned no more. Con- 
cluding from this that the flood was decreasing, 


| and the earth again appearing, he made an ap- 


erture in tke side of the vessel, and perceived 
that it was approaching a mountain, on which 
it soon after rested, when he descended with 
his family, adored the earth, built an-altar, and 
sacrificed to the gods. Xisuthrus having sud- 
denly disappeared, his family heard a voice in 
the air which informed them that the country 
was Armenia, and directed them to return to 


Babylon.’ 
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In the writings of Sir William Jones, | 
we have the following version of the event | 
as preserved among the Hindoos :— 


“The demon Hayagriva having purloined the | 
Vedas from the custody of Brahma, while he 
was reposing at the close of the sixth Manwan- 
tara, the whole race of men became corrupt, except 
the seven Rishis, and Satyavata, who then reigned 
in Dravira, a maritime region south of Carnata. | 
This prince was performing his ablutions in 
the river Critamala, when Vishnu appeared to 
him in the shape of a fish, and thus addressed | 
his amazed votary:—‘ In seven days all crea- 
tures which have offended me shall be destroy- 
ed by a deluge, but thou shalt be secure in a 
capacious vessel, miraculously formed. Take, 
therefore, all kinds of medicinal herbs, and 
esculent grain for food; and, together with the 
seven holy men, your respective wives, and 
pairs of all animals, enter the ark without | 
fear. Thou shalt know God face to face, and | 
all thy questions shall be answered.’ Saying 
this he disappeared ; and after seven days the 
ocean began to overflow the coasts, and the 
earth to be flooded by constant showers, when 
Satyavata, meditating on the Deity, saw a large 
vessel moving on the waters. He entered it, 
and Vishnu, in the form of a fish, suffered the | 
vessel to be tied with a great sea-serpent, as 
with a cable, to his measureless horn. When 
the deluge ceased, Vishnu slew the demon, re- 
covered the Vedas, and instructed Satyavata in 
divine knowledge.” 


| 
| 


Proceeding from the East, the source 
whence these ancient traditions were de- | 


rived, we arrive at Greece, and there we | 
meet with the celebrated flood of Deucalion. 
This 
points of similarity to the great event re- 
corded in the Scriptures, that 


ancient story possesses sO many 


we can} 


scarcely doubt its being the same event 


Deucalion 


Ife 


preserved in both accounts. 
was of 
king in Phthia. His wife was Pyrrha. 
After the ill treatment which Zeus had 
received from Lycaon, he resolved to de- 


the son Prometheus. was 


stroy the wicked race of men upon the 


earth. Prometheus entreated Deucalion to 
build a ship, and carry into it stores of 
food. When Zeus sent a flood all over 
ILellas, which destroyed all its inhabitants, 
Deucalion and his wife alone were saved. | 


The ship floated about for nine days, after | 
which it landed Mount 
Some accounts, however, state that a fety 
other persons were likewise saved. When 


on Parnassus. 


the waters had abated, Deuealion offered 
— to Zeus Phyxius, or the helper of 
figitives ; 


Zeus sent Hermes to him to promise that | 


and, after this act of worship, 


he would grant any wish which Deucalion 
He prayed that God | 
The tra- | 


might make known. 
would restore the race of men. 


dition adds, that while Deucalion and his 
wife were in the sanctuary of Themis, the 
goddess bade them cover their heads as 
they walked away from the temple, and 
throw the bones of their mother behind 
them as they went along. They were 
greatly perplexed as to the signification 
of this singular request. They at length 
interpreted it to mean that they were to 
throw stones behind them, the earth being 
frequently called their mother. When 
they proceeded to obey the goddess, ac- 
cording to this explanation of her request, 
those stones which were thrown by Deu- 
calion sprang up into men, while those 
which were thrown by his wife were con- 
verted into women. 

Though the preceding account of Deu- 
calion’s flood differs in many particulars 
from that of the sacred historian, yet the 
points of agreement are very remarkable. 
Both coincide in representing the deluge 
asa punishment of sin from God—in the 
salvation of a pair of human beings—in 
the ship or ark as a means of preservation 
—its resting upon a mountain—and in the 
sacrifice offered to God after the removal 
Indeed, in most of these 
circumstances, all the traditions agree 
with more or less precision. And these 
points of agreement are the more import- 
ant since they are almost the only inci- 
dents in which naturalness is preserved in 
the traditional accounts; while the dis- 
crepancies, on the other hand, are exactly 
those which are evidently the additions of 
These latter being a de- 
fact, there consequently 
no agreement among them. 
Strabo relates, that near the coasts of 
Phthistis there are two small islands of 
the name of Deucalion and Phthia. The 
author of “ The Doctrine of the Deluge” 
would tell us that this was in commemora- 
tion of the fact that the ark, or mountain 
on which the ark rested, was surrounded 
by the waters of the deluge like an island. 


of the waters. 


human fancy. 
parture from 


could be 


We must leave it to the judgment of our 
readers whether or not to accept such an 
interpretation of this circumstance, and 
numerous similar facts. ‘To us, the whole 
theory which led Mr. Harcourt to attach 
such a meaning to this fact seems too fan- 
ciful, and the evidence on which it rests 
too uncertain to warrant belief. 

Let us now leave the old world in quest 
of what is to be discovered among the 
the new. And we shall be 


tribes of 
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gratified by finding here some remarkable | 


traces of this great catastrophe. ‘The 
resemblance which these vestiges bear to 
those we found among the peoples of the 
old continents, serves to show that the in- 
habitants of the old and new worlds must 


have been nourished on the same soil, as 
members of the same original family, | 


although they are now separated by vast 
and lands. In different 
Mexico, the tradition varies in many of 
Among the 


seas parts of 


its particulars. some of 
tribes, paintings are to be found represent- 
ing the 
that a vulture was sent out of the ship, 
and that this bird, which preys upon dead 
flesh, did not return on account of the great 


deluge. Some accounts 


number of dead carcasses with which the 
earth was strewed after it was dried from 
the deluge. It is further stated in some 


versions of the story, that a humming- 


bird alone, out of many that were sent | . . as 
; antiquity, which might easily be multiplied, 


from the ship, returned with a_ branch | 


its beak. These 
mentioned in the 


covered with leaves in 
birds differ from those 


Scripture narrative, but the change is 


naturally enough made from birds unknown | 


to such as are well known where the tra- 
dition prevails. These details were made 
known first by Pedro de los Rios, a Do- 
minican monk, who in 1566 copied all the 
paintings of Mexico he 
More recently they have 
been examined afresh by Humboldt. 


hieroglyphical 
could procure. 


The last distinguished traveler relates | 


that, on the savannas bounded by the 


Cassiquiare, the Oronoko, and the Rio | 
Negro, there is now searcely a trace of 


human habitation ; yet rude figures repre- 
senting the sun, the moon, and different 


animals, are traced in the hardest rocks 


of granite. These ec: 
the existence of tribes long since removed. 


irvings demonstrate 


By his intercourse with the natives them- 
selves, and with intelligent missionaries, 
Humboldt learned that similar figures up- 


on rocks abounded through a large district 


of the country, particularly on the whole 
of the Eucaramada range of rocks. He 
says :— 

“The nations of the Tamanac race, who were 
the ancient inhabitants of these countries, have 
i local mythology and tradition relating to 
hese sculptured rocks. Amalivaca, the father 
of Tamanac, that is, the Creator of the human 
race, (for every nation regards itself, as the root 
if the other nations,) arrived in a barque against 


t 


the mountains of Eucaramada in the interior | 
All mankind, or, to express myself 


of the land. 
better, all the Tamanacs, were drowned, with 
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| and 


the exception of one man and one woman, who 
saved themselves in a mountain near the 
banks of the Asiveru, called Cuchivero by the 


Spaniards. This mountain is the Ararat of the 


| Armenian or Semitic nations, and the Tlaloe 


of the Mexicans. Amalivaca, sailing in his 
barque, engraved the figures of the sun and 
the moon on the pointed rock of Eucaramada, 
Some blocks of granite piled upon one another 
and forming a kind of cavern, are still called 


the house or dwelling of the great forefather of 
| the Tamanacs.” 


The Tamanaes account for the repeo- 
pling of the earth by saying that a man and 


| a woman saved themselves in the time of 
state | 


the great flood on a high mountain, called 
‘Tamanacu, situated on the banks of the 


| Asiveru, and casting behind them, over 


their heads, the fruit of the mauritia 
palm-tree, saw the seed contained in those 
fruit produce the men and women who 
repeopled the earth. 

We conceive that these traditions of 
collected from the most widely separated 
races of mankind, point with the highest 
degree of probability, and may we not say 
certainty, to that great event which is 
recorded in our sacred Scriptures. The 
recent researches of Wilkinson, Lepsius, 
Bunsen, have that 
Thoth, and other Egyptian deities, are 
not, as have been asserted, different names 
for Noah ; and that in the mysteries con- 


shown Osiris, 


nected with their worship there is no 
reference whatever to the ark and to the 
flood. These deities are symbols of cosmo- 
logieal ideas, and of religious sentiments, 
which lie far deeper in the nature of man 
than the mere remembrance of the deluge. 
Thus the arguments of Mr. Bryant and 
But 
drawn traditions, 
remain unshaken. We this 
branch of our subject with the deeply sug- 
gestive words of Humboldt, which will be 
to every thoughtful 


his followers are rendered nugatory. 
from 


our reascnings, 


conclude 


highly interesting 


mind :— 


“Like certain families of the vegetable king- 
dom, which, notwithstanding the diversity of 


| climate and the influence of heights, retain the 
| impression of a common type, these traditions 


of nations display everywhere the same physi- 
ognomy, and preserve features of resemblance 
that fill us with astonishment. How many 
different tongues, belonging to branches that 


| appear completely distinct, transmit to us the 


same fact! The bases of the traditions con- 
cerning races that are destroyed, and the 
renewal of nature, scarcely vary, though every 
nation gives them a local coloring. In the 
great continents, as in the smallest islands of 
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and nearest mountain that the remains of the | 
human race haye been saved; and this event | 


appears the more recent in proportion as the | 


nations are uncultivated, and as the knowledge 
they have of their own existence has not a very 
remote date.” 

2. Are there any traces of the action 
of the Deluge upon the existing surface of 
the Earth? This question brings before 
us greater difficulties than any we as yet 
have had to encounter. While examining 
into the traces of the deluge among the 
traditions of antiquity, we found the opin- 
ions of the learned were in harmony with 
popular notions and theories. On entering, 
however, upon the investigation of the 


physical traces of the same event upon | 
| and lowest ; the secondary, or intermedi- 


the surface and conformation of our globe, 
while we find the most perfect agree- 
ment among men of science—who alone 
are competent to form a correct opinion 
upon the subject—we fear that the popu- 
lar mind is not at present fully prepared 
to hear their verdict. Until lately, it 
ascribe ALL the organic fossil remains 
which were occasionally dug out of the 
earth to the action of the deluge. How 
otherwise, in the imperfect state of knowl- 
edge which then prevailed, could they 
account for the existence of marine shells 
on the tops of the highest mountains, and 

from the ocean? or for the 


far away 





| . . 
the Pacific Ocean, it is always on the loftiest | These must, therefore, have been formed 


by agencies which were slow and orderly 
in their operation. Nor is this order con- 
fined to such as lie near the surface; but 
it extends to the very lowest beds. These 
strata, it has been estimated, extend to 
the thickness of six miles in depth! The 
calculation has been conducted upon such a 
principle, that the result is no doubt toler- 
ably near to the truth. 

It must be understood that the various 
strata lie superimposed the one upon the 
other, like piles of books; or are arrang- 
ed in concentric layers, similar to the 
flakes of an onion. Geologists divide the 


fossiliferous strata into three general 


periods: the primary, which is the oldest 
ate ; and the fertiary, or upper formation. 
Each of these consists of numerous sub- 
divisions. Now it is a remarkable fact, 
that wherever these have been examined— 


; and this has been the case in numerous 
| . . . 
parts of the globe—these series of strati- 


remains of animals of tropical climes em- | 


bedded in the rocks of polar regions? 
They saw the evident action of water. 
What it be, if 
that of the universal deluge ? 
ceeded a step further in their hasty con- 
clusions. Many of these remains were 
taken from. very great depths below the 
surface of the earth; it was, therefore, 
asserted that the earth, almost to its center, 
had been disturbed by violent convulsions 
and upheavings beneath the waters, and 
by forcing eddies and rushing torrents. 


it were not 
They pro- 


water could 


|} common 


But when men ceased to theorize upon | 


what they imagined to be fact, and be- 
took themselves to the calm investigation 
of the phenomena, they found that these 


was usual, even with men of science to | fication always occur in precisely the same 


order of succession. For the sake of 
making our remarks intelligible to our un- 
scientific readers, we have given a kind 
of ideal section of the crust. 
In this it may be seen how the different 
strata rest upon their foundation of granite 
—one of the unstratified rocks. Let a, B. 
c, represent three principal] strata of the 
primary; a,b, c, d, e, f, six of the more 
» 2, 3, 4,. 8, 
five of the dertiary periods ; then, as we are 
informed by the geologist, there never is 


earth’s 


of the secondary; 1 


any transposition of this order of arrange- 
ment. That is to say, not only is c never 
in the place of a, or f in the place of 2 or 
3; but 3 never precedes 4, orc, d; and 
so we might observe of all the possible 
changes of the rest. Sometimes, indeed, 
a particular stratum is missing ; but the 
disposition of the series, when found, is 
always the same. It will be palpable, 
therefore, to the common sense of our 
readers, that if these deposits of strata, 


| together with their fossil organic remains, 


] 


various deposits could not have been pro- | 


duced by any such violent convulsions 
as they had previously supposed ; for the 
utmost order prevails in the deposits of 
other remains. The various 

specimens of a cabinet not more 
© methodically and precisely arranged than 


¢#e the successive strata of the earth. 


shells and 


are 








| had been formed by such violent agita- 


tions and upheavings as were once sup- 
posed to have attended the Noachian 
deluge, this orderly arrangement could 
never have taken place. 

From an inspection of our section of 
the earth’s crust, the reader may learn the 
manner by which the thickness of these 
various strata has been estimated. Each 




















tions, from the highest t 


of the form 


some pi rts of the globe, 


been fores d up 


lowest, in 
to the surface by the 
lence of volcanic action; and the meas 
ment of these, as they have presented 

thickness to the surface, raised frou 

natural horizontal position to every de 
of inclination to the perpendicular, 
afforded a basis for caleulation more or less 


VW he m we 
this orderly de position of strata, 


correct. conside Ps the retore, 
and that 


it extends in thickness to the de pth of six 


Eocine, 


nt de posits. 


Re 
Pili 


1 and 2 








miles over the whole globe, we may well 


that this could 


have been the work of one universal 


ask whether it is possible 


deluge, lasting only twelve months. 


A tte r the 


of the earth’s crust ceased to br 


phenomena presented in the 


substance 
regarded by scientific men as proofs of the 


general deluge, ample evidence of its 


effects was still thought to be left on the 


surface of the earth, in what was called 


diluvi or drift—consisting of sand, 


gravel, and boulders. This deposit lies 
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soil. It was as recently as 1823 that Dr. 


Buckland published his celebrated work, | 
entitled Religue Diluviane, for the pur- | 
pose of vindicating the truth of the Mosaic | 


account, from a consideration of the pres- 
ent condition of the earth’s surface. In 
the summing up of the eyidence brought 
forward in the body of his work, he enu- 
or twelve classes of facts 


merates ten 


which he had observed, and which, to his 


mind, at the time, afforded insurmounta- 


ble evidence of the truth of the deluge. 
“These facts,” he says, “ establish the 
universality of a recent inundation of the 
earth, as no difficulties or objections that 
have hitherto arisen are in any way sufli- 
cient to As many of his 
reasonings would make too great a demand 


overrule.” 


upon the scientific knowledge of some of 
our readers, we shall venture to state only 
two of the most important. 

The first proof is drawn from “ the im- 
mense deposits of gravel that occur occa- 
sionally on the summit of hills, and almost 
universally in the valleys over the whole 
earth, in situations to which no torrents 
or rivers, that are now in operation, could 
ever have drifted them.” As an exam- 
ple of this class of facts, we may mention 
those huge blocks of granite 
been transported from the height of Mont 
Blane to Mountains. ‘These 
could from their 
parent mountain, which is the highest in 
Europe, had not that mountain been be- 
low the level of the water by which they 


the Jura 


have been moved 


not 


were so transported. 


The second proof is derived from the | 


nature of the gravel, which is composed 
of the 
fragments apparently 
Professor Sedg- 


and 
from distant 
wick has ascertained that the gravel on 
the summit of Hills, 
Cambridge, England, and on the hills in 
the vicinity of Bedford, as well as that in 


regions. 


Gogmagog near 


the valleys, contain not only the wreck of 
chalk shells, but also fragments of almost | 


every formation that occurs in England ; 


among them he found the joint of a basal- | 


tic pillar, between one and two feet long! 

Thus we have seen, by this brief re- 
view, one theory after another in succes- 
sion displaced, as knowledge and science 
have advaficed. First, all the strata of 
the earth, from the highest to the lowest, 
with their vegetable and animal remains— 


Vou. VII.—37 


which have | 


wreck of the neighbouring hills, | 
transported | 


immediately under the alluvium or surface- | even after it became known that these 


extended to a vast depth beneath the sur- 
face of the earth—were almost universally 
looked upon as effects of the waters of 
the deluge. And although it seems to us 
almost incredible that scholars and savans 
have conceived that the waters of the 


| deluge could have deposited their traces 


so deeply in the earth’s interior, and that 
they could have left shells and bones em- 
bedded in the hardest rocks; yet a vague 
supposition of currents and upheavings 
enabled them to silence alike the objec- 
as must have 

This theory 
second, which 


tions of others, and such 
arisen in their own minds. 
at length gave place to a 
was advocated by Sharon Turner and 


others. By this it was supposed that the 


primary and secondary series were formed 


during the period intervening between the 
creation and the deluge, and that the tertiary 
formation alone was to be ascribed to the 
flood. As this theory was open to all the 
objections of the first, and introduced new 
ones, it did not gain much acceptance. A 
third, which seemed to be based upon a 
scientific induction of facts, was regarded 
for a This was the 
theory ef drift or diluvium, as expounded 
by Dr. Buckland and other eminent men. 
But this was finally abandoned ; and the 
verdict has now been given, that no traces 
of the action of the waters of the deluge 
are to be discovered on the general surface 
ofthe globe. Our readers will naturally 
inquire, If the quantities of drift scattered 
over such large portions of the earth, are 
not the effects of the universal deluge, to 
what agency are they to be ascribed? It 
would too far asiray from our 
subject, if we were to attempt to reply to 
this question. We refer those who desire 
information on this matter to the works on 
geology by Lyell, Richardson, and others. 

We shall continue the subject in our 
next, showing the opinions of divines and 


time as ultimate. 


lead us 


other authorities. 
piece 

Tue Grass-Tree.—Not far off we saw 
the grass-trees, but only the dwarf ones, 
splendidly in flower. ‘The flower is on a 
rod of two er three feet high, which rises 
perpendicularly from the center of the 
grass-tree, and surrounds some half a 
yard of it in the manner of the flower of 


| the club-rush, but white, and the florets 


resembling those of the water tussilago.— 
Howitt’s Land, Labor, and Gold. 
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[For the National Magazine.] 

EAST INDIAN POETRY — FEMALE 

POETS. 

T is undoubtedly true that those literary 
monuments which obtain the greatest 
and most durable popularity are poetical 
works, and more particularly those short 
poems which are remarkable for their 
energetic simplicity, but still more for the 
musical airs that fix them in the memory 
of the people. ‘This kind of songs, which 
are not necessarily written, or what writ- 
ing and tradition both save from obliv- 
ion, are the only ones which can be ap- 
preciated by the mass of the people. ‘They 
are designated as popular songs, and they 
necessarily present the reflection of the 
popular faith, manners, and language, and 
under this triple point of view they deserve 
the attention of the philosopher and the 
savant. ‘The popular songs of India, that 
is, those in the languages of Hindoo and 
Hindoostanee, are not less interesting than 
those of other nations, and they are not 
inferior in a poetical comparison. Some 
of them are chanted in the Brahminical or 
Mussulman gatherings ; others are sung in 


the harems or zananas, or in the markets | 
They have them for | 


and public places. 
all seasons of the year, and also for differ- 
ent occupations, and the latter often con- 
tain a kind of onomatop@ia expressive of 
the singer’s employment. 


doubtable robbers of India, called ¢hugs or | 


phansegars, have their characteristic songs. 
Captain Sleeman, in his history of these 
fearful banditti, mentions one of their in- 
vocations :— 

“ Kali, Kalkatta wali téra backa na jawe kha- 
i!” 

“O Kali, protectress of Calcutta, let not thy 


promise be in vain!” 
These songs occupy an important place 
in Indian literature. The present selec- 
tion from them 
which appeared somewhat free in expres- 


among excludes many 
sion; among these are those called galé 
or jure, which are sung at their wed- 
dings, and at the time of their poli or Indian 
carnival. 
deserve attention, and many others were 
found untranslatable on of the 
changes produced by their play upon words, 


Many were too insignificant to 
account 


or the obscurity arising from the multi- 
plicity of ridiculous and exaggerated met- 
aphors, particularly in the Mussulman 
songs. Much of the beauty of some of 
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| present day. 


Even the re- | 


| tracts which will be quoted. 


| transition - medium 


! 

| their most popular songs is derived from 
| the rhyme or the rhythmical repetitions, 
| . “e . 

which, though charming in the original, 


} 
cannot be rendered in another language. 


Several songs relative to peculiarly East- 
The 


ern games have also been omitted. 


| principal merit of the present collection is. 


that it is composed of selections translated 
from the original for the first time, with 
the exception of a very few specimens. 

It has been remarked that the authors 
of popular songs are usually unknown. 
This, however, is not quite true in India. 
In many Hindoo songs, and in most Mus- 
sulman ones, it is customary to have the 
poet’s name in the last verse or strophe. 
Several of these, which are here translated, 
are from authors whose names are more 
popular than their writings. Among oth- 
are of the Hindoo 
Kabir and Nanak, and the blind Lurdas. 
The poems of the latter have a great rep- 


ers those reformers 


utation in India, and many of his Aischan- 
pad and other hymns are sung at the 
They are generally devoted 
to the praises of Wischnu or Krischna, 
expressed in an obscure manner and in 
words which, having fallen into disuse, 
not Most 
of them are Indian words written in Per- 


are found in the dictionaries. 


sian characters, which increases the diffi- 


| culty of making them intelligible. 


Among the Mussulmans are Khusran, 
Wali, Sauda, and the musician Zan-Sen, 
who has not only contributed to popular- 


| ize the compositions of others, but who is 


himself the author of several poems still 
in use. Khusran wrote in the thirteenth 


century. Several of the other writers be- 


| long to the sixteenth century, and these 
| names fix definitely the date of the ex- 


Some of 


} them have been composed in more modern 


times, and there are also those which be- 


long to a still more ancient date. Among 


the Rajpoute tribes there are Hindoo 


| songs still in use which can unquestiona- 


bly be traced back to the twelfth century. 
It was at the time that Chaud, the Homer 


of Rajasthan, wrote his historic poems, 
the dialect of which probably served as a 


between the Sanscrit 
and the more modern Hindoo ; but unfor- 


| tunately only a few isolated verses of these 


ancient songs have been preserved to us. 
These historical compositions are doubt- 
less the most important examples of Ori- 


| ental poetry, but we find few of them 
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existing, particularly in Central India. 
Tod, in his curious “ Annals of Rajasthan,” 
quotes a couple of stanzas, which are in- 
teresting only on account of their reference 
to known historical events. 

The same author, in his travels in West- 
ern India, speaks of a minstrel who sang 
before him several stanzas of the dardais, 
or bards of the olden time. These bards 
also sang at the commencement of their 
battles warlike hymns known as kar-kha. 
They had particular positions in the army, 
and during the evolutions of the troops they 
inspired them with their energetic songs. 
These bards are still found occasionally 
among the nativearmies. Like the muez- 
zins of the mosques, their voices are so 
strong that they are heard above the tramp 
of the cavalry, and they produce such an 
effect upon the soldiery, that after hearing 
the exciting strains they charge upon the 
enemy with infuriated ardor. 

Hindoo and Hindoostanee, Brahminical 
and Mussulman songs may be arranged in 
three distinct classes. The first may be 
called the religious and mythological, the 
second the erotic and mystical-erotic, and 


the third the ethnological, or those which | 


relate to customs peculiar to India. 
There is a great variety of versification 

in properly Hindoo songs. First comes 

the Pad, which is equivalent to the Mus- 


sulman Gazal, a short poem of twelve lines | 


at the most, with the same rhyme, con- 


taining the poet’s name in the closing line. | 


If the Pad is addressed to Wischnu, it is 


called a Wischnupad ; if it commemorates | 


the incarnation of this god, under the name 
of Rama, it isa Rampad. The Zappa is 
a little love-song of two hemistichs, the 


last of which is repeated at the end in a | 


ritornello. 
The Aadit is another poem of four lines, 


much used for religious songs. The Thum- | 


rt is a poem composed of a small number 


of hemistichs; it is a particular favorite | 


in the zananas or women’s apartments. 


‘The Dhurpad is another poem composed | 
of five hemistichs upon the same rhyme, but | 


it is confined to no particular subject. The 


Malar, on the contrary, always alludes te | 


the rainy season ; the Domra and Kahrwa 
are appropriated to the dances whose 
names they bear ; and the Htndola is always 
accompanied by the balancing of the see- 
saw, a diversion of which the Indians are 
passionately fond. 


lhese songs, peculiar to the Mussul- | 


| “ Poem of Twelve Months,’ 
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mans, are the Gazal, already mentioned, 
and the Marsiya, or lament upon Mussul- 
man martyrs, and particularly elegiac 
variations upon Hucain, the son of Ali, 
and grandson of Mohammed, their favorite 
saint, and the object of special worship. 

Among the mixed songs which are in- 
differently used by the Hindoos and Mus- 
sulmans are the Hari or Holi, a song of 
the Indian carnival, from which it takes 
its name; the KAhiyal, an erotic poem, 
with a refrain, which is always written as 
if sung by a woman. There is also a 
poein called, in Hindoo, Badhawa, and in 
Persian, Mubarak- Bad, which is used as 
an epithalamium, as sung at the birth of 
children, and other joyful events. 

Besides the song-writers already men- 
tioned, there are several others, among 
the most distinguished of whom is Tul- 
cidas, the author of a Ramayana as 
celebrated as that of Valmiki, and more 
popular than his; Rasrang, who rivals 
Zan-Sen as a musician, and whose popu- 
lar songs are diffused throughout India. 
Ram-Prasad is the author of a religious 
work which is much admired by the Hindoo 
dissidents, and his songs are sung every- 
where by them. 

Among Mussulman 
the of Jawan, 


writers is found 
the author of a 
> which has 
been compared to the “ Fasti” of Ovid. 
The Grand Mogul, Schah-Alam_IL., 
is also a well-knowa author under the 
name of Aftab; as was also Acaf Uddaula, 
the Nadab of Aoude, who reigned at the 
close of the last century. Dard and Has- 
rat are two celebrated scholars, as well as 
fertile and distinguished writers. Inscha 
has not only written in Hindoostanee, his 
maternal tongue, but also in Turkish, the 
language of his ancestors, and in Persian 
and Arabic, which are to the Mussulmans 
ot India very nearly what the Latin and 
Greck are to us. 

It will be surprising to many in the 
civilized nations of the Western world to 
learn that there have been, and there 
are at the present day, female poets in 
India, not only among the Hindoos, but 
among the Mussulmans. Without men- 
tioning ancient or Sanscrit India, we find 
in modern India, in the common language 
of the country, female poets of remarka- 
ble talent, who have enjoyed a great rep- 
utation among their countrymen. Indeed, 
more than one hegam has sent forth from 


name 
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the depths of her zanana or harem, 
charming verses, which have been repeat- 
ed by the people, and sung in the markets 
and on the public places. 

Mira Bai, that is to say Madam Mira, 
is one of the oldest of the modern female 
poets of India, and she certainly has the 
first rank in this feminine group. She 
was the daughter and wife of a king, and 
the founder of a Hindoo sect still in exist- 
ence, which bears her name. The Bhak- 
tamal, or “The Life of Hindoo Saints,” 
gives us the details of her legends, to 
which nothing is wanting but a definite 
date. Her poems are hymns which assert 
the doctrine of justification by faith, with- 
out works of penance. They are sung by 
the believers in her opinions. 

“In order to abandon herself entirely 
to the worship of Krischna, Mira,” says a 
worldly 
Though 


popular song, “ renounced all 
considerations and all family ties. 
she lived in the Kaliyug, (age of ironr,) 
she manifested as sincere a love for 
Krischna as that of the Gopies, those ex- 
amples of perfected humanity saved by 
the incarnation of this deity. She sang 
the glory of her God with spiritual free- 

but without any excitement. ‘The 
wicked plotted against her, and wished her 


The 


poison which she drank was changed into 


dom, 
death ; but their efforts were vain. 


ambrosia.” 

The legendary biography of Mira is 
only the development of this popular song. 
The reader is told that from her infancy 
Mira maintained, in her father’s house, a 
devoted worship to a statue of Krischna, 
her love. At 
was about to leave 


to whom she vowed her 


marriage, when she 
her paternal home, to follow her husband, 
she wished to take her beloved idol with 
her. Her the 
figure was placed with her box in the 
which ascended. Her 
mother-in-law forth to the 


bridal proeession with singing, to the sound 


mother consented, and 


palanquin, she 
came meet 


of musical instruments; she conducted 
Mira to the temple of the goddess Durga, 
for the performance of the perja; but 
Mira refused to sacrifice, saying that she 
bowed her head only before Krischna, 
and upon the 
occasion, of which the following is a 


specimen — 


she recited some verses 


“They may tear out my tongue, but I shall 
not cease to pronounce the name of Krischna, 
for he alone inspires me with wisdom. 
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“The heart which is consumed by love at 
last finds under the lotus the footsteps of the 
god whose print it has sought.” 

Notwithstanding the entreaties of her 
mother-in-law, Mira did not perform the 
perja. Her husband, the king, was so 
afflicted with the part she had taken, that 
he did not receive her into his palace, but 
provided her a separate residence. Mira, 
however, was contented with this arrange- 
ment, and she gave herself up with more 
assiduity than ever to her devotion to 
Krischna, conformably to the new doctrine 
of the Sadhs (pietists) which she had 
lier sister-in-law came to 
She said to 


‘“* My sister, if you continue to associate 


adopted. re- 


monstrate with her. her, 
with the Sadhs, both families will be dis- 
honored. The world will ridicule your 
father and your father-in-law.” She 
replied: “I cannot remove myself from 
the Sadhs; my life is bound up with 
theirs.” ‘he king was so incensed with 
this reply, when it was repeated to him, 
that he sent her a cup full of deadly 
Mira drank it fearlessly, but it 
The Indian nar- 


poison. 
had no effect upon her. 
rator, in speaking of this event, says : 
* Poison is not always poison, and ambro- 
The will of 
God can change poison into ambrosia, and 


sia 1s not always ambrosia. 


ambrosia into poison.” 

The king, thus defeated in his project 
for her destruction, ordered a strict watch 
to be kept over her. One day the spy, 


who was constantly at her heels, an- 
nounced to the king that Krischna was 
manifesting himself to Mira. The mon- 
arch hastened with his drawn sword and 
eut down the door which concealed her; 
but he found Mira alone, and he returned 
to his palace, covered with confusion. 
Mira finally separated entirely from the 
king; she even left the kingdom, and retired 
to Dwarika, where she dwelt in a temple 


Here she 


ed her own verses to her beloved deity in 


dedieated to Krischna. chant- 


strains like the following :— 


“ Ah! my beloved, accept the affection which 
thou knowest is thine! I desire no other favor 
from thee than the gift of thyself. Through my 
fastings by day, and my sleeplessness by night, 
Iam constantly growing weaker. O, beloved 
abandon me not, now that thou hast 
permitted my approach.” 


Krischna ! 


At last the king of Mirta, in Ajnier, the 
husband of Mira, became converted, and 
repented of the injuries he had committed 
against this extraordinary woman. 
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Another distinguished female, who ri- 
valed Mira Bai in her poetical talent as 
well as in her piety, was Karma-Bai, 
whose songs form a large part of the 
canonical collection of the Sikhs called 
Sambhu-Granth. 

Another female poet of the same epoch 
was Ratnawati, the beloved wife 
Hindoo chief who was conquered by Scher- 
Schak, and put to death by his orders. 


‘The brave warrior, when attacked in his | 


tent, knowing that he must perish himself, 


killed his beautiful and intellectual com- | 


panion. But the furious Scher-Schak, 
not satisfied with this cruelty, erdered his 
three sons to be mutilated, and his daugh- 
This 


ter to be given to the jugglers. 
occurred about the year 1528. 


In modern times it is rather the Mus- | 


sulman women who cultivate 


poetry: the idea is erroneous that they 
seek to please their husbands by mere 
Some, doubtless, 


yhysical beauty. are 


r 
i 
( 


improve their minds, not only by the study 
of music, but also of literature. 
produced several queens as distinguished 
as their most celebrated kings. 
that the 
facilities 


women of India have greater 


for acquiring knowledge 


other women of the East. They have in 
their possession translations of the princi- 
pal A both 


Lrabian works, 
sacred Ne wspapers even 


and Persian 


and profane. 
penetrate the depths of their retreats ; for 
in India there are several periodicals writ- 
ten in the common language, whose edit- 
ors do not usually improve the opportunity 
(which, however, they sometimes employ) 
of attacking the government, but 
aim at the diffusion of useful knowledge 
and the eause of female edueation against 


old 


Christian ideas without avowing Christi- 


Indian prejudices, thus introducing 
anity. 

The Mohammedan women of India can 
read the Koran, for it is 
the 
they have a great advantage over the 


translated into 
common language. In this respect 
Turkish 
Arabic, 


They also celebrate a 


women, who have it only in 
understood. 
the 
harem, which serves to excite their relig- 


which is seldom 


festival in 


ious sentiments and to develop their taste 
It is the féte of Hueain, 
grandson of Mohammed; for ten days 
they assemble to hear the recital of his 


for poetry. 


of a | 


Indian | 


ntirely occupied thus ; but many of them | 


It must | 
not be forgotten that Mussulman India has | 


Itis true | 
| tears.” 


than | 


seems to be 


rather | 
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martyrdom, and to sing marciyas or 


laments of their own composing. There 
are many collections of these songs in the 
commen language. The following is one 
of the most popular :— 


“ Heaven and earth wept for thy death; the 
mind and the heart were alike crushed; the soul 
itself was poured out in tears, 

“Q Hucain, son of Ali! at the remembrance 
of thy ardent thirst, the bosom of the mountain 
opens, and abundance of water flows forth. 

“The world—the mystery of those words, 
Let it be, and it was—is like a body of which 
thou art the soul; it also is drowned in tears, 
remembering thy agony. 

“What! shall not we, inhabitants of earth, 
put on mourning when the archangel Rizwan 
bows his head, and when the garden of Para- 
dise is wet with tears? 

** Not only should our eyes stream with tears, 
but our hearts should offer their life-blood in 
commemoration of this great calamity, which 
afilicts even the dwellers in Paradise. 

“Adam, Noah, Abraham, (the friend of God,) 
Moses, and Jesus, have resigned themselves to 
grief; Gabriel himself, who knows the secrets 
of eternal truth, has shed tears. 

“The members of the family of Mohammed 
have filled the air with such lamentations that 
all things have wept; the stones even are dis- 
solved, 

“How is the noble family of the prophet 
brought to desolation! The burning deserts and 
the highest mountains are alike inundated with 


The Mussulman women are not, how- 
ever, satisfied with the composition of ele- 
gies alone; they frequently produce gazals 
and other poems of greater length and 
merit. Among these authors may be 
mentioned Dulhan-Begam, who has writ- 
ten some fine Hindoostanee poetry, as has 
also her royal husband, Nadab of Aoude. 
Her writings are often pathetic, which 
the character of her mind. 
Here are a few of her verses :— 

“In the garden of the world I am a fair 
flower; but like the tulip, I bear in my breast 
traces of a wound. 

‘Blood, mixed with water, flows to my eyes, 
and pours itself out in gushing tears. 

‘*Why ask if I be preserved in health? To 
each one of my veins is applied the lancet of 
grief without my knowing either why or how. 

“ Life slowly leaves my heart like a caravan 
marching into the darkness.” 


Ganna-Begam, wife of a vizier of Ah- 
mad-Scha, is another female author, no 
less celebrated for her beauty than for her 
is remarkable in brilliant 
and ready repartees. She unites a fine 
education with her natural abilities, hav- 


talent, which 


ing studied under Sauda, Soy, and Minnat, 
the most distinguished cotemporary poets 
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of Delhi. 
and is very popular among the natives. 
Dilbar, surnamed Choti-Begam, 
“the Little Lady,” has acquired a name 
An Indian 


Her poetry resembles theirs, 
or 


among the poets of her time. 
biographer describes her thus :— 


“She is beautiful and charming, pleasant to 
the soul, and of sweet manners; her breath, 
like that of the Messiah, dispels grief. Her 
face with the light of the sun, 
but the Her skin 


shines as 


is gentle as moon. is 
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| . . . . 
most admired of her poems is the follow- 
| ing gazal, addressed to her Jover when he 


left for the army :— 


* Lovers do not leave the street of their mis- 
tress ; but while all others weary me with love, 
you alone are cruel. 

“Tf you never left me, no, not for a moment, 
could I then suspect your fidelity ? 

“My sad cries pierce heaven; but the proud 


emir who has betrayed my heart, does he 


| hearken to my laments ? 


like silver; her chin is a beautiful crystal ; | 


her port is majestic, her step noiseless and 
graceful, and her words are delicious. What 
more shall I say? It is as difficult to describe 
her beauty as her wonderful eloquence.” 

The poems of Chanda, (moon,) called 
Mah-Sica, (face of the moon,) queen of 

1 

Haiderabad, recall the impassioned strains 
The following song is an 
example of her style :— 


of Sappho. 


“ My heart was intoxicated by the glance of 


@ luminous eye; I was beside myself, wander- | 


ing at random like one abandoned to grief. 
“Thy burning eyes devour all that they be- 
hold ; thy face, which wears the light of fire, 
has consumed my heart. 
“As my eyes gaze on thy countenance my 


soul trembles, my heart beats loudly. 

** All that Chanda desires is that in both 
worlds she may be near to thee; she with the 
tender heart.” 


Many of the simple Bayaderes are 
women of good acquirements and poetic 
talent: such is Moti, (pearl,) of Delhi, 
beloved of Martul, a distinguished Hin- 
doostanee poet. She is the author of sev- 
eral graceful and elegant gazals ; also Jan, 
(life,) or rather Jan-Sahib, (Mrs. Jan,) of 
Farrukhabad. We learn from some orig- 
inal biographies that she applied herself 
to music and literature in childhood, that 
she mastered the Persian language, and 
read the Gulistan, the Bostan, and the Ba- 
har-Danisch, but that Hindoostanee poetry 
was her favorite study. In 1847, 
twenty-six years old, she published a Dir- 


when 


man,—a collection of her poems,—which 
was much admired by her literary cotempo- 
raries, and acquired for her great renown, 
particularly at Lakhnan, where she resides. 
Her poems are skillfully managed, and are 
marked by delicate and ingenious pleasant- 
ries. But the most in this 
last category of female poets is Zinat, of 


remarkable 


Delhi, who is as celebrated for her genius 
to Mir-Mustahsan Kalie, 
of Mir Hacan, the author 
and one of the most dis- 


The 


as for her love 
who is the son 


of Sihrulbayan, 
tinguished poets of modern India. 


| women, 
| so generally degraded. 


** When the cup-bearer brings me rose-colored 
wine, and a perfumed zephyr lies in the air, in- 
toxication quickly vails my eyes. 

“The rose asks why, since I have my reason, 
I blame her sweet influence, which intoxicates 
me ? 

“The pallor of my checks is to me a sign of 
death ; but she who is ready to stake her life for 
love, can she fear death ? 

* Alas ! not return. Why fix my 
eyes on the road? It is all in vain. 

“And this is the emir who, having distin- 
cuished me in an assembly of beautiful women, 
cried, ‘ Henceforth I will never leave thee!’ 

“ Then I arose, inwardly saying, ‘If I speak 
to another, he will die of jealousy.’ 

“And now what can Ido but search for him 
far and wide? Yet in spite of my violent love, I 
dare not take this dangerous step.” 


he does 


These specimens will suffice, perhaps 
more than suffice, for most of our readers. 
They are genuine expressions of the uni- 
versal passion, and they are genuinely 
poetic. Anacreon and Sappho would not 
have despised some of them. Our design, 
however, in giving them here, is to show 
a development of Ilindoo thought, sup- 
posed by very few among us to exist in 
that barbarous land, especially among its 
intellectual position 
We shall reserve 


whose is 


| for another paper more varied specimens 


of the Indian poetry. 
ehnauica 
Six BETTER THAN NineE.—In the meridian 
of his reputation, Hook was incessantly 
worried by Albina, Countess of Bucking- 
ham, with fur ‘coffee 


o’clock,” but never with an invitation for 


cards at nine 


| the more genial hour of six, at which last- 


| 


| mentioned hour the dinner on her lady- 


| ship’s table was most punctually served. 


It may be supposed he never accepted the 


invitation for nine, and, to avoid their con- 


tinuous recurrence for the future, returned 
an answer to the last: “ Mr. Hook pre- 


| sents his compliments to the Countess of 


Buckingham, and has the honor to inform 
her ladyship that he makes it an inyaria- 
ble rule to take his coffee where he dines.” 


—Ruichardson’s Recollections. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVEL IN FRANCE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


absence of beggary in much of France: 


It 


” 


it is a “ new feature” of the country. 

much improves the general “ countenance 
of the nation, unquestionably ; but that 
it indicates an equal absence of want and 
Mendicity is legally 
The in- 


suffering is doubtful. 
prohibited in many departments. 
terdict is inscribed on the sign-boards of 
the street-corners. 


repair of the adjacent side chapel; the 
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| purchase of a “ reliquary” for the better 


preservation of the toe of Saint Somebody, 


| or the ear of the martyr somebody else. 
“N our last article we referred to the | 


The honest foreigner may stand, scratch- 
ing his head, in devout thoughtfulness for 
hours, if he please, before these “ trones,”’ 
to recall the historical claims of the de- 
funct saint; but it will usually be in vain. 
Most of them are known only to the 


| initiated, and to them only as crazy 


| world with 
Poverty must there- | 


fore skulk aside, or disguise itself in some | 


fantastic form of humor or legerdemain— 
an artifice sad enough when 
with misfortune and 
quite agreeable to French taste. Nothing, 
indeed, is more melancholy here to a 
stranger than the broken, subdued, and 
sometimes gasping voices of decrepid men 
or women, uttering, in the court-yards 
or at the 


appeals for charity. ‘The humor of the ditty 


porticos, humorous songs as 
cannot disguise the broken heart ; and the 
brow, smitten with prolonged sorrow, can- 
not yield the accompaniment of a smile 
to the 


little withered 


comical strain. 


children 


associated | 
wretchedness, but | 


And when poor | 
are heard, quite | 


into the weary night, pleading thus for | 


bread, or for suffering ones at home, one | 


feels that the comedy of French life is, 


after all, the same sad tragedy that hu- | 


manity enacts ¢ verywhere. 


legends which people the preternatural 
ridiculous fantasies. If he 
evades the “ tronc,” let him beware how 
he attempts to relieve his eye with the 
pictures in the side chapels. ‘The chances 
are, that the very first one repeats the 
appeal of the *‘ trone”’ with an eloquence be- 


fore which his terrified soul will stand 
aghast. On the pillar by his side, the 


**tronc” beseeches charity that ‘‘ masses” 
may be purchased for souls in purgatory. 


| On the picture, alas! he sees the poor 


souls themselves (as real as paint can 
make them) driven over the fiery wall, 
pursued by demons ; while stooping angels, 
weeping over the scene, seem incapable 
of relieving them till the solicited charity 
Some of these pictures are 
absolutely intolerable. The mob of the 
next revolution would pay a homage to 
humanity and religion by tearing them 
down. ‘They sometimes represent families 
—widows and orphan children—bending 


is accorded. 


| with desolation over the open graves of 


Our Protestant blood has bubbled quite 
| away into the abyss of fiery suffering. 


up to the boiling point, several times, at 
one fact here, in with 
matter of mendicity ; namely, that while 
poverty and misfortune are driven into 


connection this 


close quarters, quite out of sight, or com- 
pelled to disguise their sorrows under 
comical grimaces, the priests have really 
taken possession of the vacated field, and 
ecclesiastical mendicity is rife everywhere. 
At every door, at almost every pillar in 
the churches, the appeal is made to you for 
“ Charité, sil vous plait!” ‘This is not the 
case in the poorer or suburban churches 
merely, but in the most magnificent and 


| 


opulent temples—at Notre Dame, the | 


Madeleine, the Pantheon, St. Sulpice. 
The latter is especially fervent and multi- 
form in inculeations of the duty. Little 
*troncs” hang almost everywhere against 
the pillars and the walls, with beseeching 
inscriptions that you would remember 
such and such a beneficent design—the 


their dead, while the departed soul shrinks 


Such attempts to wring from the heart of 
sorrow itself the pittance of charity—often 
the pittance of poverty—are a refinement 
of priestly cruelty and imposture which 
the good sensibility, if not the good sense 
of the people ought to indignantly forbid. 
Some of these “ trones” plead for charity 
in behalf of the poor. We will not sup- 
pose that they are not honestly used for 
the purpose ; but it would certainly look 
better if they were not associated with so 
many sheerly ecclesiastical designs, and 
with legendary pretensions, the transparent 
imposture of which the most determined 
credulity can hardly deny. Many of the 
Parisian priests are learned men; they 
sit in the chairs of the Institute—do they 
believe these follies? can they believe 
them? And yet, when have you heard a 
whisper raised by them against such degra- 
dations of religion and of the people ? 
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Besides the “ trones” and the “ collec- 
tion,” (which never fails to go the rounds 
at any public service,) you often find lay 
gentlemen, (for they appear, in 
dress, at least,) and oftener well-dressed 
ladies, at the doorways, thrusting gilded 


such 


purses at you point-blank, and keeping 
up the everlasting refrain, “ La charité, 
s'il vous plait—la charité, s'il vous plait !” 
These importunate 
the priests must be numbered by thous- 
ands in Often, vil- 
lages are canvassed, street by street, with 


representatives of 


Paris alone. too, 
the appeal “da charité” from such mes- 
sengers, or sisters of charity en costume, 
and this is done openly in departinents 
where the interdict of mendicity stares 
down from every corner into the sad face 
of the poverty-smitten old man, the widow, 
or the fatherless. So extreme has this 
ecclesiastical beggary become in France, 
that the public press has had to attack it. 
The Paris Siécle, especially, has remon- 
strated against it as bringing religion into 
scorn; and its correspondents from the 
provinces have represented the country 
as infested with churchmen and church- 
women, who thus claim exemption from 


the proscription of mendicity—who, in | 


fact, claim the field out of which the real 


poor of the land—the old, the halt, the | 


blind—have been whipped by the scourge 
of the law. The evil is really an epidemic. 
Popery is supported by the government ; 
its priests are salaried, and its edifices 
built or repaired from the state budget ; 
but it is not content: its grasp is upon the 
““means ” of the humblest “* work-people.” 
Besides its government support, the church- 
receive no less than 


es in Paris alone 


five million franes annually as_ pe rquisiles 


—that is, for burying the dead, baptisms, 
marriages, &c, 
mense receipts as donations and douceurs, 
nor the results of “da charité” appeals, 
which are incessantly ringing through the 
churches. 

We pass, naturally, to the religious as- 
pect of the country. 
ed an odd policy respecting religion—a 
very good one for himself, as it gave him 
the control of the leading religions ; but 
that the Papists 
astonishment from which they have not 
They hardly know 
at this 


one struck with an 
recovered to this day. 
how to pronounce it, even 
date ; it is, 


heterodoxical ; but as it practically favors 


upon 
they affirm, unquestionably 
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This ineludes not its im- 
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Popery, they do not violently demur at it. 
By that policy several faiths are now really 
national religions in the empire—the Ro- 
man Catholic, the Protestant Reformed, 
(old Huguenotic,) the Lutheran Reformed, 
(chiefly in Alsatia,) the Jews, (every- 
where,) the Mohammedans, (in Algeria,) 
are recognized state religions, supported 
out of the treasury, and supposed to be 
protected in their respective rights by the 
government, though it is found that not 
only the chief treasury aid, but nearly all 
the “ protection,” is accorded to Popery. 
The government says, virtually, that “* As 
you are all supported by the state, you 
must be at peace among yourselves.” 
Very good advice, if it did not really 
amount to saying that “ You, Protestants, 
must not go out of your petty limits: if 
you go ‘evangelizing’ into any neighbor- 
hood where you are not already estab- 
lished, we shall fine and imprison you: if 
you publish a book, or preach a discourse, 
impeaching Popery, we must also punish 
you as attacking a state institution, and 
public order,” 


theretore disturbers of 


&e. In fine, as Popery has _preced- 


' ence everywhere, this government pol- 


icy amounts simply to a protection of it 
in undisturbed possession of the land. 
Prelates and priests, therefore, quietly ac- 
cept it as a singular providence, which 
makes use of a heterodox fact for the pro- 
tection of the “ faithful.” They would 
rather choose that there should be no re- 
cognition of Protestantism at all, and are 
amazed at finding the Jews and Mussul- 
mans standing side by side with them- 
selves under the egis of the state; but as 
these heretics are in chains there, though 
lustily fed with treasury pap, while Popery 
is both thoroughly fed and thoroughly free 
—is fat and kicking, like Jeshurun, and 
rearing like a bull of Bashan—what mat- 
ters it?—the good bishops shrug their 
shoulders with a n’ wmporte. 

Such, then, badinage apart, is the con- 
dition of religion here in its relations to 
the state. ‘There is no right of self-exten- 
sion to Protestantism ; many chapels stand 
closed to-day because they have been 
obtrusively built ; numerous public schools 
(no less than eight in one department) are 
at this moment closed, though they were 
designed for Protestant children alone 
they happened to be located where none 
of the kind had preceded them. No Prot- 
estant clergyman can legally obey the 














“higher law” of the apostolic commis- 
sion, to “go” anywhere and everywhere, 
“and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
What ought the Protestant clergy to do 
insucha case? Is thata question? What 
ought they to do? What, but to cast all 
this state ‘* protection” to the winds, and, 
lifting a universal voice of remonstrance, 
shout to the Napoleons, and all other ty- 
rants——* We recognize a Sovereign higher 
than Cesar; we are his embassadors, and 
ean die in your prisons, but not compro- 
mise his dignity and his supremacy.” That 
would be worthy of them, and it would be 
policy teo. A hundred or five hundred 
Protestant clergymen, praying in the pris- 
ons of France, would emancipate the nation 
in one month, and quite probably emanci- 
pate Western Europe with it. But this 
is a hard saying, and who, here, will re- 
ceive it 2 

Under the state of things we have de- 
scribed, of course Popery is rampant. It 
has be—the literary 
mind as 
intelligence of the nation turns away in 
dis it; 
memories of it, which, if bravely appealed 
to by Protestantism, would Jeap like light- 
But the govern- 
ment uses it for policy ; the priests are an 
are every- 


no other reason to 


of France detests the popular 


cust from the common mind has 


nings from the clouds. 


army ; the “ religious houses ” 
where, and are moral fortresses against 
popular opinions and rights; and, mean- 
while, Protestantism is bound hand and 
foot—on condition of being fed! 

The priests are an army, we repeat. 
Add other ecclesiastics, and you have sev- 
Remember that their 
territory here could be put into one of our 


eral corps d’armes. 


single large states, and then think of the 
fact that within these limits is a corps of 
about forty-five thousand priests. And 
while you hesitate, with doubt, at this 
statement, learn the other well-ascertained 
fact, (for there are official statisties,) that 
there is an army of monks seventeen thou- 


sand abetting these priests !— 


idlers, or worse, who ought to be taught 


strong 


the duties of good, industrious citizens, if 
by no other means than repairing the high- 
ways. But this is not all—nay, worse 
than all this, there are no less than sev- 
enty-five thousand nuns here—many of 
them, doubtless, good women, God bless 
them! but whose offices of charity could 
be infinitely more gracious, as well as 
more graceful, if performed in the unosten- 
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tatious walks of private and domestic life, 
as by their Protestant sisters, rather than 
in the begrimed habiliments and for 
the questionable ends of “ Ecclesiastical 
Houses.” The greatest proportion of 
these ecclesiastical women, of course, bave 
little or nothing to do with charitable of- 
fices, and those who do only minister to 
an ecclesiastical system which imposes in- 
finitely more evils upon the people than 
even such acorps of “ Sisters of Charity” 
could counteract. 

There are at least thirty convents in 
There are nearly six hun- 
The whole 


Paris alone. 
dred monasteries in France. 


| ecclesiastical force, including monks and 


| and thirty-three thousand. 


nuns, can be little short of one hundred 
It has gained 


| 7. -: : : 
| about one-fifth of its strength within the 


| tholomew’s, the 


| blows. 


last quarter of a century. 

Protestantism, here, has had a singular 
history ; there is at least one anomaly in 
it—the policy of persecution appears to 
successful with it. St. Bar- 
Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and other hostilities to the Prot- 
estant cause, seem, contrary to the test- 
imony of ecclesiastical history in all other 
cases, to have nearly succeeded in their 
Protestantism has not, 


have been 


heinous purpose. 
at least, recovered yet from these stunning 
Christianity has, in every other 
instance, triumphed through persecution— 
‘*the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church,” has passed intw a trite truism. 
Alas for French Protestantism! It has 
stood here for generations a mere specter 
of Deism, amid the sweeping follies of 
Popery. I know not how to account for 
the anomalous fact, except by referring it 
to the peculiar national idiosyncrasies of 
this most anomalous people—a_ people 
whom Gibbon long ago said were an ex- 
ception to all the laws of history—greatest 
in its excellences and in its follies of all 
But let us hope that this judg- 
French Protestantism may be 
There may yet be a splendid 


nations. 
ment of 
‘ 
premature. 
history for it. 
There are now about two millions of 
Protestants in France; they have about 


nine hundred clergymen of different de- 


nominations. Thirty years ago all these, 


| except, perhaps, half a dozen, were Ra- 


| tor in the city of Paris. 


tionalists; that is, in honest language, 
Deists; and there was not, twerty-five 
years ago, an evangelical Protestant pas- 
Half the Protes- 
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tant clergy of the nation are now supposed 
to be evangelical ; they have a majority 
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in the ecclesiastical elections of the capi- | 


tal; evangelical movements are taking | 
place in many directions ; Missions, Bible 
~ ! 


Societies, Tract Societies, Sunday Schools, 


Colporteurage, are struggling along as en- | 


ergetically, perhaps, as the government pol- 


icy will admit; and, above all, churches are | 


organizing against the “ State-Church” | 
policy, with brave and fiery-hearted pas- 
tors—none the worse for being fiery, in 


the peculiar state of things here. ‘The 
great want of French Protestantism is, in 
fact, a “ baptism of fire,”’ 


zeal—an enthusiasm founded on overpow- 
ering faith in the reality of the spiritual 
world, and which, trampling this world in 
the dust, will heroically challenge emperor 
and pope, imprisonment and death, as 


“ seeing Ilim that is invisible.’ A dash 
of fanaticism even would be preferable to 


an outburst of | 


the moral death that once reigned, and | 


still extensively reigns here. Enthusiasm 


is as legitimate to true Christianity as | 


heroism is to war, as sympathy is to sor- 


row, or smiles to joy. 


But enough of the religion of the French: 


The French are considered a gay people. 
Are they such? Late writers say they 
are not. Bulwer, twenty-five years ago, 
remarked, in his book on Paris and the 
French, that they were no longer so, and 
that other observers besides himself had 
already spoken of the change which seemed 
to be coming over the national tempera- 


ment. The Revolution—that tremendous 


earthquake of humanity, whose vibrations | 


still tremble along the walls and towers 
of Church and State over half the world 
——that 
ble, and most salutary stroke of retribution 


saddest, most solemn, most terri- 


from heaven against modern nations—the 
Revolution has, in fact, left the murmur 


of its commingled sobs, shrieks, and noise | 


of battle, in all the moral atmosphere of 
the country ;, it sighs still through the en- 
tire soul of France. 


Marie Antoinette, locks 


beautiful with 


The image of the | 


turned white by the agony of one night— | 


the greatest sufferer perhaps in history, | 


except Him who sweat drops of blood for 


us men and our redemption ; the terrible 


specter of the Dauphin, the most beau- | 


tiful child of Franee, whose brow, still 


looking down from these merry galleries | 
like an angel’s, was distorted into horror and | 
idiocy, as if beaten by the fists of demons; | 


the forms of Charlotte Corday, of Madame 
Roland, of the Princess Lamballe, and 
Madame Elizabeth—the shades of the 
beautiful, the noble, the saintly, dragged 
to the prisons, the guillotine, the rivers, 
from almost all the best homes of France 
—they haunt the air still—they form a 
phantasmagoria, full of specters, tears, and 
sobs, on all the sky of France. Every 
place of great resort has its melancholy 
revolutionary memory. Yonder stands the 
‘**Conciergerie,”’ still vocal with the sigh 
of the prisoner; there is the Place de la 
Concorde, terrible in its very splendor 
with the memories of the guillotine ; theré 
the Hotel de Ville—you cannot silence as 
you pass it the suicide-shriek of Robes- 
pierre ; there the Palais Royale, with its 
tumultuous horrors; yonder the Convent 
of the *“ Cosmes,” with its slaughter of 
nearly two hundred priests and bishops in, 
one day—the blood is yet on its floors ; 
and there that solemn and unearthly monu- 
ment, the Chapelle Expiatoireyover whose 
threshold no thoughtful man passes but 
with a consciousness akin to that which 
would accompany him into “ the land of 
shadows and of night”’—the chapel which 
covers the spot where were ignobly buried 
the remains of Louis XVI., Marie An- 
toinette, the Swiss Guard, and so many 
victims! And then, if you go out of the 
city to the most popular resorts, every- 
where the of the Revolution 
confront you,—Versailles, with the de- 
serted chaumiéres of the butchered queen; 
Cloud, St. Germain, Meudon, St. 
Denis,—almost every church and other 


memories 


St. 


public edifice shows, in its dilapidations, 
traces of the terrible And 
this is not only the case in and about 


convulsion. 


Paris ; it is so in the provinces—in the 
south, the north, the east, the west. Not 
only the publie places and public histo- 
ries, but almost everywhere, private fam- 
ilies have a “revolutionary” history 
written in their dearest blood. What a 
baptism of commingled blood and fire fell 
upon this people! Where lives the man 
who does not see in their history that na- 
The 
corruption of their courts, the persistent 
superstitions of their Church, the infidelity 
that sprung up because they had rejected 
the “ Reformation” —all culminated in 
the retributive terrors of the Revolution. 
The Revolution was, with France, the con- 
verse term of the Reformation: the Ref- 


tional sins have their retribution ? 
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ormation accepted, the Revolution would 
have been avoided. 

Will she ever perceive this fact? Be 
this as it may, the very temperament of 
the nation has been sobered, if not sad- 
dened, by its sufferings. The gay cus- 
toms of the people linger yet; but they 
are not themselves gay. ‘Their brilliant 
climate and sparkling language, and, still 
more, their sparkling wines, would almost 
compel any people, however naturally 


melancholic, to be brilliant and gay ; but | 


the French are no longer so—they require 
great excitements to make them ocgsion- 
ally so. They demand stimulus—the usual 
symptoms of discontent and misery. The 
government itself would not be safe with- 
out the foreign success of its armies, or 
something new at home. ‘The literature 
of the country must be morbidly stimu- 
lating, or it cannot be popular. Suicide 
is a national characteristic of France ; and 
her statistics show that she has a larger 
ratio of maniacs than any other continental 
people. 
Bat more on this subject hereafter. 
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BIBLIOMANIA. 
W Ii do not wonder at the large sums 


expended on the autographs of cel- 
ebrated authors. Any one who has looked 
at the first draft of ‘“ Paradise Lost” in 
Trinity College Library, or who has turn- 


ed over the leaves of Luther’s “ Isaiah” | 


at Heidelberg, must have found himself 
all but in contact with the great departed. 
There is such a story in every blot; so 
much of character in every fantasia and 
flourish of the pen; such meaning in every 


word erased or interlined, that such a hol- | 


ograph answers most of the purposes of 
a personal intimacy, and, in the case of 
dark or disputed passages, it would be the 
best of commentaries. 

Collectors of autographs are now so 
numerous that large prices are paid for 
the mere signature of such men as Sir 
Thomas More, or Lord Bacon, or Oliver 
Cromwell; and, were one of the four or 
five veritable “* Will. Shakspeares” in the 
market on one of these dog-days, it is hard 
to say where their frenzy would carry the 
competitors. But manuscripts of intrinsic 
interest or importance are objects of ra- 
tional ambition; and, as indications of the 
value set on the filings and gold-dust of 
history by the present generation, it is 
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well to record the amounts which they 
occasionally bring. For instance, in the 
last month of May, £71 were paid for a 
letter of Charles I. to the Marquis of Or- 
mond, in which he declares war preferable 
to a dishonorable peace, and prefers “ the 
chance of warr then [than] to give my 
consent to any such allowance of popery 
as must evidently bring destruction.” 

At the same sale—Mr. Baker’s—£40 
10s. were paid for a letter to Lady Straf- 
ford from her husband, then a prisoner in 
the Tower, in which he expresses his be- 
lief that there was nothing capital in the 
charges against him, or that ‘at the worste, 
His Majesty will pardon all.” At the sale 
of the Macartney library, in January, 1854, 
two volumes of Jetters by Andrew Marvel, 
| and others, addressed to Sir G. Downing, 
British Minister to the States-General in 
the time of Charles II., realized £152. 
The last time that the original of Gray’s 
“ Elegy ” was offered for sale it brought 
£131; and “ Scot’s wha hae,” by Robert 
Burns, fetched thirty guineas. But, per- 
| haps, the largest sum for a single manu- 
| anh, combining historical interest with 
| 
| 


| the value of a much-prized autograph, was 

offered in America a few years ago. The 
| subject of competition was a paper of eight 
| pages, in the 
Washington, containing his address to the 
people of the United States at the close 
of his second presidentship, in which he 
positively declines a reelection. We be- 
| lieve that it realized 2300 dollars, and was 
| purchased by Mr. Lenox, whose library is 
| remarkable for its treasures illustrative of 
| 
| 


handwriting of George 


American history and its almost unequal- 
At Mr. 
Dawson Turner's sale, £2000 were paid 
for four volumes of manuscripts, the real 
| attraction being one of the four which 
| contained letters by Bradford and other 
It was bought 


| ed collection of English Bibles. 


reformers and martyrs. 
by the British Museum. 
However, many of our readers will be 
more surprised at the prices paid for print- 
ed books, especially as most of these books 
| have little to recommend them except their 
| oldness or their oddity. It sometimes 
happens that a single impression or a very 
few copies of some costly work are thrown 


| off on vellum or silk or satin; and large 
collections of such useless luxuries have 
occasionally been brought together at an 
| enormous expense. Some men of wealth 
| have taken a fancy for books which have 
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been privately printed ; or which have been 
burned by the hangman; or which have 
way their authors 
trouble : and, as in the case of the * Vin- 
egar Bible,” a typographical error has 


book, 


especially if it is an error which only oc- 


in any brought into 


sometimes made the fortune of a 
curred in early impressions and was cor- 
rected in later copies of the same edition. 
But the two elements which chiefly enhance 
the narket price of old books are the in- 
terest now felt in the history of printing, 
and the zeal with which the admirers of 
favorite authors collect copies of every 
known edition. 

The first book which Caxton printed 
with a date was the “ Recuyell of the His- 
toryes of Troye,” 1471; and for a copy 
of this work a thousand guineas were paid 
at the famous Roxburghe sale. 

But there are certain books deservedly 
popular, the early and peculiar editions of 
which form an interesting collection. In 
the ‘Town Library of Trieste there are 


seven hundred and seventy-two editions 


of ** Petrarch’s Poems,” and one hundred 
and twenty-three of the works of Pope 
Pius the Second (Afneas Sylvius Piecolo- 
mini) ; and it 
ing to hold all the editions of Shakspeare 


would need a separate build- 


or Bunyan, along with the various litera- 
their works called 
Within the last ten or twelve 


ture which have into 
existence, 
months a copy of Matthews’ Bible, 1537, 
for £150; Cranmer’s, 1539, 
for £121; Coverdale’s, 1535, for £365. 


First editions of Shakspeare have repeat- 


has sold 


edly sold for sums varying from £160 to 
£250. 

In the British Museum is a translation 
into Italian verse of the first letter of Co- 
lumbus, relating his discovery of the West 
believed that 
It extends to only 
£75 ; 
costly typographical 
But the glories of 


Indies, and of which it is 
there is no other copy. 
four leaves, and was bought for 
probably the most 
fragment in existence. 
all similar rarities must yield to the famous 
Valdarfer Boccaccio. It 
lio, in faded yellow morocco, of date 1471, 


was a small fo- 


which had long kept its station in the 
library of the great book-buying Duke of 
Roxburghe, and which was believed to be 
the only perfect copy of the famous story- 
teller. 
lection, it was to be sold on the 17th of 
June, 1812; 
transcribe 


At the dispersion of the ducal col- 


and it may amuse our read- 


ers to Dr. Dibdin’s most en- 
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thusiastie account of the contest it oc- 
casioned :— 

“The rain fell in torrents as we alighted from 
the carriage; the room was crowded to excess: 
and a sudden darkness which came across gave 
rather an additional interest to the scene. Mr. 
Evans prefaced the putting up of the article by 
an appropriate oration, in which he expatiated 
upon its excessive rarity, and concluded by in- 
forming the company of the excessive 
‘anguish of heart,’ expressed by M. 
not at that 


regret, 
and even 
Van Praet, that such a treasure was 


time to be found in the imperial collection at 
Paris. Silence followed the address of Mr. 
Evans. On his right hand, leaning against the 


wall, stood Earl Spencer. A little lower down, 
and st@ding at right angles with his lordship, 
appeared the Marquis of Blandford. My Lord 
Althorp stood a little backward, to the right of 
his father, Earl Spencer. Such was the ground 
taken up by the adverse hosts. The honor of 

ring the first shot was due to a gentleman of 
Shropshire, unused to this species of warfare, and 
who seemed to recoil from the reverberation of 
the report himself had made. ‘One hundred 
he exclaimed. Again a pause ensued ; 
rose rapidly to five hun- 
evi- 





guineas !’ 
but anon the biddings 
dred guineas. Hitherto, however, 
dent that the firing was but masked and desul- 
tory. At length all random shots ceased, and 
the champions before named stood gallangly up 
to each other, ‘A thousand guineas!’ were 
bid by Earl Spencer, to which the marquis 
added ‘ten.’ You might have heard a pin drop. 
All eye turned—all breathing well-nigh 
topped—every sword was put home within its 
sabbard, except that which each of these cham- 


it was 


Ss were 
pions brandished. ‘'T'wo thousand pounds are 
offered by the marquis!’ Then it was that Earl 
Spencer, as a prudent general, began to think 
of a useless effusion of blood and expenditure 
of ammunition, seeing that his adversary was 





is fresh and resolute as at the onset. For a 
quarter of a minute he paused, when my Lord 
Althorp advanced one step forward, as if to 
supply his father with another spear for the 
purpost ntest. The father 
and son for a few seconds converse apart, and 
the biddings are resumed. ‘Two thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds!’ said Lord Spencer. 
The spectateis are now absolutely electrified, 
The marquis quietly adds his usual ‘ten,’ and 
there is an end of the contest. As the hammer 
fell, its echo was heard in the libraries of Rome, 
of Milan, and St. Mark.”’—(Dibdin’s ‘‘ Decam- 
eron,” vol. iii, p. 64.) 


of renewing the c 


It was said that the successful compet- 
itor, afterward Duke of Marlborough, was 
prepared to go as far as £5000. 

While such rarities are bringing their 
weight in gold, it is pleasant to know that 
the most valuable books are also the most 
attainable. ‘The sum expended on a daily 
cigar would soon surround the young man 
who reads these lines with the best of the 
British classics ; and the “ Book of books” 
may now be obtained for less money than 


a loaf of bread. 
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MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS.* 

A N amusing and not uninstructive book 
i\ might be written on the above title. 
It might perhaps be objected that such a 
work, if treated exhaustively, would be 
nothing less than a complete history of 
medicine up to Bacon’s day. And such 
objection would not be altogether unrea- 
sonable. But the contribution toward 
such a work, which I am about to send you, 
refers to the post-Baconian era ; and is in- 
teresting, less as a specimen of the work- 
ing of the medieval mind, than from the 
date of the volume in which I stumbled 
on it,—a very curious book in many 
respects, of which I will say a few words 
in the first place. 

Il Medico Pocta (the Physician a Poet) 
is the title of a folio by Dr. Cammillo 
Brunori, published at Fabriano in 1726. 
The leading object of his work is to prove 
that there is nothing in the nature of 
things to forbid the banns of marriage be- 
tween poetry and medicine ; that an ex- 
cellent physician may be an excellent 
poet, and vice versa; and the subject- 
matter they are to deal with the same in 
either capacity. And I know no reason 
why it should not be so—there are the 
examples of Lucretius, Redi, and Fracas- 
toro in its faver—except the existence of 
worthy Dr. Brunori’s attempt to demon- 
strate the affirmative of the proposition. 
The work consists of a poem in tweive 
cantos, or “ Capitoli,” as from the fifteenth 
century downward it was an Italian 
fashion to call them, on the physical poet 
—a sort of medical ars poetica; and fol- 
lowed by a hundred and seventy-two son- 
nets on all diseases, drugs, parts of the 
body, funetions of them, and curative 
means. 
page, while that opposite is occupied by a 
compendious account in prose of the sub- 
ject in hand. We have a sonnet on the 
stomach-ache, a sonnet on apoplexy, a 
sonnet on blisters, and many others on far 


less mentionable subjects. ‘The author’s | 


poctical view of the action of a black- 
dose compares it to that of a tidy and 
active housemaid, who having swept to- 
gether all the dirt in the house, throws it 
out of the window. 

Mystic virtues are attributed to a variety 


° A work on this very subject, and under this | |. , ee bas 
| time when Mead and Freind were writing 


very title, was published in 1844 by Mr. Petti- 
grew, in England, 





! 





| of substances, animal, vegetable, and min- 
| eral. But the page of this strange farra- 


go which specially induced me to intro- 
duce Dr. Cammillo Brunori to your read- 
ers, is that which details the medical uses 
of the human skull. It is easy to conceive 
the nature of the associations of ideas, and 
more or less poetical imaginings which 
generated such superstitions in the minds 


| of men accustomed to seek facts in fancies 


as philosophers, rather than fancies in 
facts as poets. And in this, as in other 
similar instances, we may safely conclude, 
that the simple unsupported superstition 
was antecedent to the laborious attempts at 
finding some rationale for it. Of course, 
the would-be reasoner supposes and rep- 
resents the process to have been the 
reverse. But the truth is, that such 
essays belong io a time when the nascent 
ideas of inductive philosophy had obtained 
sufficient strength and currency to con- 
vince students of nature that something 
of the sort was needful, but when they 
were not yet strong enough to sweep 
away the whole baseless fabric. 

All skulls, Dr. Brunori informs us, are 
not of equal value. Indeed, those of per- 
sons who have died a natural death are 
good for iittle or nothing. The reason of 
this is, that the disease of which they 
died has consumed or dissipated the essen- 
tial spirit! ‘he skulls of murderers and 
bandits are particularly efficacious. And 
this is clearly because not only is the 
essential spirit of the cranium concentrat- 


| ed therein by the nature of their violent 


death, but also the force of it is increased 
by the long exposure to the atmosphere, 


| occasioned by the heads of such persons 


Each sonnet is printed on one | 


being ordinarily placed on spikes over 
the gates of cities! Such skulls are 
used in various manners. Preparations 
of volatile salt, spirit, gelatine, essence, 
&c., are made from them, and are very 
useful in epilepsy and hemorrhage. The 
notion soldiers have, that drinking out of a 
skull renders them invulnerable in battle, 
is a mere superstition; though respectable 
writers do maintain that such a practice 
is a proved preventative against scrofula! 

These, and many other no less absurd- 
ities, may no doubt be met with in 
writers more known to fame than poor 
Cammillo Brunori. But it is curious to 
find science at this point in Italy, at the 


in England, and Boerhaave in Holland. 
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CONVENTION. 


REVEREND aNpD Dear Strn,—I propose in one or 
two letters to review the present literary status 
of American Methodism, including its educa- 
tional institutions, the condition and wants of 
its literature, its publishing agencies, and espe- 





< ially the adv intuges which the denomination offers 
to young men of education, 

Since our last interview, my travels have ex- 
tended in almost every direction through the 
Church. They have afforded me a good oppor- 
tunity of judging of its general condition, and 
of making some inferences respecting its pros- 
pects. One thing has interested me greatly in 
these travels through the denomination—its zeal 
for education, The northern Church alone has 
now ten colleges. The oldest of these institu- 
tions is at Middletown, Connecticut, and it has 
We have 


academies, or 


not yet seen a quarter of a century. 
no less than fifty-seven high 
boarding-schools, the oldest of which is at Wil- 
has seen but little more 
than a quarter of a century. Twenty of these 
seminaries have, at the present writing, five 
thousand students—an average of two hundred 
and fifty each. Individual academies have more 
than five hundred students. New ones are pro- 
jected, in various parts of the country, contin- 
ually, and at least three new collegiate institu- 
tions are now contemplated—one near Chicago, 
on a large scale; another under the auspices 
of the Church within the Missouri and St. Louis 
Conferences, to be “ a first-class college ;” and 


braham, Mass., and it 


another at Troy, which proposes also an endow- 
ment much above our usual financial standard 
for such institutions. 

[ hardly err in pronouncing the eagerness of 
Church in this respect a denominational 
mania—a most fortunate doubtless, in 
many respects, but not without its blunders— 
its waste of property, local interferences, and 


the 
one, 


reacting failures. 
ordinary colleges, and universities are attempt- 
ed almost everywhere; conferences under old 


Academies, female colleges, 


pledges for the support of given institutions, 
wheel about in favor of new ones; complica- 
tions, and embarrassments, and failures ensue : 
and [ fear that a “want of confidence’’—a 
painful sense of the of the 
Church, in its present condition, to sustain sub- 
stantial lit rary institutions 
spread among that class of our people upon 
which we must mostly depend for funds. The 
result is, that most of our collegiate, and a large 
proportion of our academic institutions, are 
hardly ever out of embarrassment. Agents must 
ever and anon drive over the conferences, and 


incompetence 


is becoming wide- 
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storm the Church for funds to save them from 
wreck. I hesitate not to pronounce this one 
of the greatest grievances of Methodism. We 
need the guiding wisdom of the General Con- 
ference, or at least of our most influential minds, 
to extricate us from its perplexitics, I was 
about to say disgraces. Where, after all our 
educational struggles, can we point to a college 


| occupying financially first-rate rank—shoulder 


to shoulder, and eye to eye with Princeton, 
Union, Yale and Harvard—a rank proportionate 
to our first-rate numerical position among the 
religious bodies of the land? Some few are out 
of serious embarrassments, such as the Indiana 
Asbury University, and the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. I know of none other that is not still 
in a struggle for life, unless it be Dickinson, 
whose last agents are, I believe, succeeding 
well. In the name of our common cause, and 
for our common honor, can we not come to our 
senses in this respect ; can we not sacrifice our 
local and petty experiments for the sake of 
some.grand and substantial educational pro- 
visions—such as shall concentrate our patron- 
age and the strongest ability of our faculties, 
and shall commandingly stand out before the 
eyes of the whole nation? We could do this 
any half-dozen of the older 
conferences could do it—and do it easier, I 
soberly believe, than they can raise the com- 
paratively smaller endowments of their present 
smaller institutions. 

The “ Great North-West ” is attempting such 
an experiment in the neighborhood of Chicago. 
It has had the good sense not to begin till it 
should rear a financial defense about it which 
shall be invincible to the usual embarrassments 
that have so much mortified the Church, and 
crippled its educational projects in other places. 
It is, I think, the only instance in which we 
have so begun. Already its resources amount, I 
am informed, to three hundred thousand dollars, 
and agents are abroad for a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred thousand more, though the first 
stone of its foundation is not yet laid. 1 know 
not that it will ultimately succeed, for, judging 
from the past, nothing of the kind is yet certain 
among us; but it is the most satisfactory col- 
legiate programme yet presented to the Church. 
The Biblicai School, in counection with it, has 
a single pledge, as I lately stated, of one hun- 
dre d thousand d pllars, besides the above. T his 
is the right way to attempt such enterprises among us, 
It is the only way in which they should ever 
again be undertaken in our Church. We could 
not do so formerly; we should in no instance 
do otherwise now—for we have institutions and 
need be in no haste, and we have resources to 
do what we please, wherever new ones may 
really be needed. I wish | could proclaim this 
sentiment through the whole Church. I would 
say to every man having means, and who is 
loyal to our common cause, Help no new experi- 
ment, give not a cent except where you have 
a clear guarantee of financial success before the 
first spade touches the soil. Where the Church 
is already committed, help her, “ might and 
main,” out of difficulties and discredit ; but for 
the sake of every consideration of usefulness 
and honor, let us cease this trifling with great 
interests, and combine our energies for some- 


were we disposed 


| thing worthy of our denominational standing. 
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Let it be understood that any collegiate 
scheme, hereafter to be attempted among us, 
will be practicable in proportion as it is grand in 
its dimensions. The time has come in which a 
commanding collegiate institution is a felt want 
of the Church ;—it is felt to be a practical 
solecism, a denominational reproach, that we 
have none—that the largest Christian body of 
the country should lag in the rear of almost 
all other cardinal sects in the great interest of 
collegiate education—and men who now give 
little, and give it reluctantly, would enter with 
enthusiasm into a project of the kind, which 
should bear any proportion to our denomina- 
tional importance and responsibility. We have 
now (not including those which are not “ en- 
dowed”’) eight colleges starving (most of them 
in various parts of the country on an average 
property of about eighty-two thousand dollars,* 
including their college premises. What a shabby 
pretense is this for American Methodism! 
there a generous man among us who would not 
help liberally to redeem us from the reproach ? 

I know the sentiments of our leading men on 
this subject, and I know this opinion to be 
correct. There is a general disgust, a denomi- 
national chagrin at our past failures; there 
is an impatient desire among our intelligent 
wealthy brethren to see a commanding univer- 
sity rise somewhere in these United States in 
honor of Methodism. Irepeat it; you can com- 
mand more money, and command it with ten- 
fold more ease, for a great design of the kind, 
than for a small and hobbling one. We have 
blundered with the Wesleyan University just 


Is 





here in our late and almost desperate attempt | 


to endow it. Instead of fifty thousand dollars 
in Boston, and fifty thousand in New-York, 


enough to keep the college about in its old | 


status, or slightly advance it, we should have 
proposed a sum which with its present endow- 
ments would place it on a platform square with 
those of Yale and Harvard. The design of 
transforming it into a first-class university, of 
putting it at once and forever above those har- 
mtingencies which have beset this and 


assing 


= 
all our learned institutions, would have enlisted, 
in good financial times, the enthusiasm of our 
people, and brought in five hundred dollars 


where we could otherwise get one hnndred. 

These views will be charged with extraya- 
gance; but they are just to human nature, and 
to the conditions of the Church. They ex- 
travagant in the sense that all energetic and 
successful movements are to the paltry calcu- 
lations of croakers. There is not only ‘* Young 
Americanism” in them, but * old 
Methodism” also. There is not an essential 
attribute of practical Methodism that would 
not have been, @ priori, impracticable to the 
cautious wisdom of some men. ‘Try this exper- 
iment in suitable financial times, and see if 
it does not succeed better than the schemes of 
men who are always disposed to let their ‘* mod- 
eration be known among all men,” and who 
contrive sufficiently well to make it always 
known by their never-ending and nevyer-suc- 
ceeding experiments. 

But would this policy be the best? 





genuine 


Some 


* This fact I learn from a paragraph recently cur- 
rent in our Church papers. 
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' have objected to it, and have contended that 
even feeble institutions, more generally dis- 
tributed, would be more useful. I confess that 
my small amount of common-sense has not 
been sufficient to comprehend their logic. 

Do they argue that the nearness of a college 
to a given neighborhood will promote its num- 
ber of students by locally accommodating them ? 
The reply is, that this matter of local accessi- 
bility is rendered a cipher, now-a-days, by the 
new and cheap public conveyances. What was 
more than « week's voyage from Baltimore to 
old Yale, is now scareely a day’s journey. 

Is it argued that by many institutions we 
secure more local interest, and, therefore, more 
support for them? I would ask, in reply, 
whether a large number of languishing and 
failing colleges, for which the Church is contin- 
ually chagrined, can possibly inspire the con- 
fidence and zeal of the people for such interests ? 
whether a really powerful institution, like Har- 
vard, Yale, or Princeton, does not give a might- 
ier sway to the cause of education, in a Church 
or nation, than half-a-score of collegiate fledg- 
lings whose chief appeal to the public is the 
squeaking voice of starvation incessantly call- 
ing for help? 

Is it argued that smaller assemblies of young 
men are safer, morally, than large ones; and 
that, therefore, what may be lost financially is 
gained morally? I answer, That facts prove 
there is no truth in the assertion except where 
your small number is too small for any college. 

| Twelve or fifteen youth, together, have moral 
advantages doubtless over a larger number; but 
when once you get above that figure—when 
you reach fifty or a hundred, you might as well 
have five hundred. 

Is it argued that in small institutions more 
thorough study is practicable? I reply that 
facts are here again opposed to the assumption. 
Large institutions can command superior men 
for their faculties, can provide superior appa- 
ratus and libraries, and by the larger and more 
commanding field of competition, excite more 
the ambition of students. Individual exceptions 
can, of course, be quoted by almost any man; 
but the general fact is unquestionable. 

And now set off against all this flimsy reason- 
ing for scattered, consumptive colleges, the ques- 
tion of economy, and how apparent becomes their 
folly? You have ten colleges (omitting from the 
list such as are not fully under way) starving 
(most of them) in various parts of the country. 
Suppose they were reduced to four—one in the 
East, one in the Middle States, and two in the 
West—would they not be more effective, while 
at the same time the endowment of each would 

“be doubled, and two-thirds, or one-half their 
present faculties could do the work now done 
by all? You would increase by more than one- 
half their endowments; reduce, by nearly one- 
half, their faculties; and add, certainly, more 
than one-half to their moral importance in the 
community. To make these consumptive col- 
leges breathe with any ease whatever—to secure 
them even an humble mediocrity, they must have 
at least $200,000 each, and correspondently in- 
creased faculties. This will give them an 
aggregate of $2,000,000, Now suppose this 
aggregate were given to four institutions, as 
above; they could each have $500,000—a mu- 











nificent endowment—and their combined facul- 
ties need not be more than two-thirds the num- 


uld need 


ber which the ten gasping colleges w 





with same aggregate funds. Econ my, 
then, as well as efficiency, presses this policy 
upon us. Shall we not heed it? 

But what can we do for the correction of the 


ffer, Itseemws 


One thing is clear 


> no speci rem dy to« 


we 


[hay 
at 





itiment of the Church 
whatever else we may rely on. 
done the 


of our people has so 





L think, can be facts are so 


glaring, and the patie ne 








long been wearied with applications for their 
aid to these almost hopeless experrments. Were 
it not [I would, in conclusion, 
ventu suggestions, as means of 
arrestil ig public opinion on thi | 
subject | 
First. That it uld be thoroughly dis- | 
cussed in the Hyiscopal Address to the General 
Conference. In other words, 1 would bring the 
Episcopal influence to bear upon it. Positive as 
this intluence now is, it has hardly any other | 
expression, on moot d jt 1OnS than th | 
Episcopal Address. You, « bishops, are not 
it liberty to enter into the discussi of the | 
General Conference; in the Annual Conferences, | 

















where the evil under discussion mostly prevails, 
you can urcely, without peril, venture a sug- 
gestion againstit. Through unwise concessions, | 
as 1 think, your power to direct public opinion 
among u 1s been constautly failing for the | 
last t y year l rights of the pulpit 
and the | l 1 « I most all that 
rema ub your « mand, except the Quadren- 
nial I) scopal Adare Let not, then, the 
pr s of retrenchment which has almost 
isylated your « L posi 1 from the great 
discussi of the ¢ trench upon this 
There is not a true friend of education among 
us Whio w | not invoke your intlucinee against 
the evil under discus y 
Se i Comm of that body on 
Eeduecat : uld make it matter of special 
ing! uid i t. They receive the education 
al statistics of the Church et them examine 
the t yu nh resp to this question. 
They \ lwevV1 ibly con to the demonstra- 
tion, that in the resources consumed by scat- 
tered instituti V h t us but an 
inferior ¢ wa i in imong the 
bodies « the country, and harass 
intol ai ‘ t I ehus, we have 
mea supplying our whole field th 
universities whi shall place us in 
educational rank amony those bodies; 
are, therefore, sacrificing the mot 
lucational importance of such a rank* 
f our petty local rivalries. Give 





ts, ind the verdict offi 


ially from the 








body of the ¢ rch—they will tell on 
mind of our people as but few other 
repo! yu that body can. 

Third. Should not the General Conference 
do something } tive on the question should it 
ul enact a wo restraining the annual con- 
ferences from patronizing or in anywise en- 
couraging any new colle unless it can guar 
antee at least t hundred tl and dollars’ worth 





perty, ured 


i 


and have it properly se 
rst shovelfull of earth is lifted from its site? \ 


of pre 
the 
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It ig in the power of that body certainly to do 

this, and does any man doubt that it would be 

both salutary and acceptable to our people? 
} 


Shall we have the law, then, and stop this folly 
y intelligent man in the connec- 
tion has been mortified? Two hundred thous 
and dollars is the very minimum with which 


effective 


at which cvery 





y-a-days, have any 
Almost any sum short of 
the 


waste of public confidence, and 


a college can, no 
life in our country. 
th 
of money, the 
the infliction of embarrassments and vexations 


is, can only be an investment for waste 


on the conferences patronizing the institution. 
that such a law would be popular 
it would not, of course, have a 
would be an advantage to 


nstitutions, and would 


I believe, 






bearing it 









their friends, while its 
it the favor of 
projects. 


to be hardly a single source 


ure 


‘committed to such 


‘tion to it. 


more I will venture to 


ional public 


suggest, viz., the propriety of occas 
conventions of the friends of education in the 
Church. The friends of general education hold 
such meetings annua > scientific men, medi- 





cal men, and other classes, have regular general 
Such reunions many great 
ges, and they are of little expense in 
these days. Why, then, cannot we have them? 
It would be a good thing to bring our intelligent 
laymen, our teachers and professors, t 
| institutions toget 


have 


catherings, 


advantag 





and patrons of learned 
hile—their better mutual acquaint 
would be a blessing to the Church; their 
zeal for our literary institutions would be deep- 


ions ecting methods of endow- 





ener que st ré 3} 
ment, of instruction, of discipline, could be 


d with advantage; plans for the exten- 





education in the Church suggested, and 





opinion on questions like that I have 
now discussed be rightly directed. As educa- 
tion a great denominational 
interest, financi and with 
and our laymen have so much to do with it as 


has now become 


ally otherwise, us, 


istructors, trustees, and patrons, and yet have 
in the general or annual conferences 
subject, I think such an occasional con- 
ur little de 
thus, 


voi 
the 
vention not 
IL have 
part of 
and calculations, and 
egitimately from them, as I think. 
the latter, as in former letters, m vy be consid- 
ered questionable ; I may question them myself 
hereafter; but it has not been design in 
this correspondence to deal in the admitted 
platitudes of the subject. I have attempted to 
anew some old matters; I have asked 


no 
on 
sirable 


my dear sir, reviewed this 


I have presented fa 


’ 


my subject. 





suggestions sprin 


ny 


pome ol 


my 


examine 
myself, and through you, asked the Church, if 
there is not the possibility of progress in this, 
that, or the other direction. 
are legitimate to our times; they are especially 
legitimate to our own cause. While they have 
been put, in these columns, with a spirit of frank 


Such questions 


disregard for the frowns or menaces of an obso- 
lete conservatism, they have nevertheless been 
guarded and Joyal, and will, I trust, be accredited 
as such by yourself and the friends of our com- 
I am, &e., 

A. STEVENS. 





mon cause, generally, 














EDITORIAL NOTES 


- bd . 
Ghitorial Hotes 
© 

Enp or THE Votume. —With this number closes 
our SeEventH Vouume, and with a few of our 
readers we part company. We do so reluctant- 
ly, and with kind wishes for their welfare, 
cheered alike by the consciousness that we 
have faithfully endeavored to interest and 
amuse them, and that a host of new subscribers 
have already enrolled themselves for the next 
volume. There is room for a few more, and 
now is the fitting time to subscribe. 

Much as we dislike adverting to personal 
matters, we feel it a duty to take this opportu- 
nity of making our acknowledgments to the 
editorial fraternity, who have so frequently, and 
in such warm terms, commended the Natrona 
to public favor. Our thanks are due also to 
friends and agents in all parts of the land, and 
their efforts to extend our subscription-list will, 
we trust, be continued. 

As to the future, so far as the editorial de- 
partment is concerned, we prefer to make no 
promises ; but we are authorized by our publish- 
ers to pledge all that can be done on their part to 
make the next volume everything that it ought 
to be in mechanical execution and artistic em- 
bellishment. If the Natrona falls below the 
reasonable expectation of its friends, the fault 
will not rest with them, but with those to 
whom intrusted its editorial supervision. 
Hence our contributors must see the necessity 
of allowing us to be guided by our own judg- 
ment in the selection of articles for publication ; 
it may differ from theirs ; it may not be so cor- 


1s 


rect; but from the necessity of the case we 
must be governed by it. 

From the Editor, now on his way to the Holy 
Land, we have several articles, which will appear 
in future numbers. During his wanderings his 
pen will not be idle, and his contributions, as 
heretofore, will be designated in our table of 
contents Editorial. For them only is he 
responsible during his absence. 

Hercafter VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, if not 
deemed suitable for our pages, will be returned 
to the writers, when a request to that effect iu 
accompanied by the nece sscry postage stamps. 


as 


Tue VaLurE or A Cirurr.—Our attention has 
been called, by a writer in the Northern Advo- 
in the short article entitled 


cate, to an error 
“The Dead,” in our Notes and Gleanings for 
October. Upon the data there assumed the 


number of persons who have lived upon our 
globe should be 81,000,000,000 instead of 
8,100,000,000. Of course, a cipher must also 
be added to the number of square miles required 
for their burial-place, and instead of eight 
hundred and seventy-two it should be eight 
thousand seven hundred and twenty. 
Tue Boox-PusuisuErs’ Festiva at the Crys- 
tal Palace was attended by the principal 
authors, editors, printers, and publishers of this 
city, and by many from Boston, Philadelphia, 
and The viands provided were 
abundant in quantity; but in quality, as saith 
Bryant, of the Evening Post, rather “colicky.” 
Vou. VII.—38 


elsewhere. 
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and Gleanings. 


There was, however, nothing colicky in the 


| split-t 


| cutting both ways 


feast of reason which followed, although, from 
the peculiar structure of the edifice, everybody 
could not hear everything that was said. Mr. 
Milburn, chaplain of the United States Senate, 
was exceedingly happy in his remarks. In 
response to a toast to “ the clergy,” he said :— 


“Mr. President: In their name I sincerely thank you 
for your honorable recognition of the clergy ; and per- 
chance that branch of it to which 1 belong may not be 
the least worthy to respond to your sentiment, for they 
were probably the first to penetrate the wilds of the 
new countries, carrying those precious commodities— 
books. Our training began in the saddle, and in lieu 
of holsters we carried saddle-bags crammed with books 
for study and for sale; for our Church economy held 
it a duty of the minister to circulate good books, as 
well to preach the word, Although we were 
graduates of Brush College and the Swamp University, 
we were always the friends of a wholesome literature. 
Picture, then, a young itinerant, clad in blue jeans of 
copperas homespun; his nether extremities : 
with leggings; his head surmounted with a straw hat 
in summer, a skin cap in winter, dismounting from 
the finest horse in the settlement, at the door of a 
log-cabin, which may serve as a school-house or a 
squatter’s home, carefully adjusting on his arm the 
well-worn leather bookcase. See him as he enters the 
house of ope room, where is assembled the little con- 
gregation of half a dozen or a dozen hearers—back- 
woods’ farmers and hunters, bringing with them their 
wives and little ones, their hounds and rifles. The 
religious service is gone through, regularly as in a 
cathedral. At its close our young friend opens the 
capacious pockets of his saddle-bags, displaying on the 
yottom chair, which has served him asa pulpit, his 
little stock of books to the eager gaze of the foresters 
Thus day after day does the circuit-rider perform his 
double duties, as preacher and bookseller. Not a few 
mnen of my acquaintance have driven a large trade in 
this line, turni thereby many an honest penny 
ihe plan was designed to work as a two-edged sword, 
to place a sound religious litera- 
ture in the homes of the people, and (as we bought at 
a discount of thirty-three per cent.) to enable men 
whose salaries were a hundred dollars a year (and who 
rejoiced greatly if they received half that amount) to 
provide themselves with libraries. From this picture 
you will that the relations of the clergy to the 
book-trade are more intimate than may be gencrally 
known.” 





as 





















see 


In touching allusion to his blindness the 
speaker said :— 


“Time was, when after a fashion I could read; but 
never with that flashing glance which instantly trans- 
fers a word, a line, a sentence from the page to the 
mind, It was the perpetuation of the child's process, 
a letter at a time, always spelling, never reading truly. 
Thus for more than twenty years, with the shade 
upon the brow, the hand upon the cheek, the finger 


beneath the eye, to make an artificial pupil, with 
beaded sweat, joining with the hot tears trickling 


from the weak and paining organ, to blister upon the 





page, was learning sought. Nevertheless, as I have 
striven to study my native tongue in Shakspeare’s 
dictionary, and eloquence in the well-nigh inspired 
page of Milton, or endeavored to look through the 


| sightless sockets, yet light-giving mind of Homer upon 


the plain of Troy; or have sat me at the wayside, 
with solitary Bartimeus, to hear, if we could not see 
the Son of man, | have found that knowledge is its 
own reward - an exceeding great reward. The waters 
of the fountain of learning are not the less, perhaps 
more sweet, because mixed with the bitter drops of 
suffering. Gentlemen booksellers, the leaves you 
scatter are from the tree whose fruit is for the healing 
of the nations. Gentlemen publishers, the well-heads 
opened in your press-rooms may send forth streams 
to refresh and gladden the homes of a continent, 86 that 
“the parched ground shall become a pool, and the thirs- 
ty land springs of water: in the habitation of dragons, 
where each lay, shall be grass with reeds and rushes,” 
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INADEQUATE Pay or Ministers.—At the late 
Diocesan Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this city, it was stated, in the report 
of the Committee on the subject of “ the pro- 
vision made for th wrt of the parish cler- 
” that— 


sup) 





“Of the pari hes whose circumstances had been 
brought to the knowledge of the committee, the ree- 
tors of more than twenty receive less than five hun- 


dred doll avear, Of twenty, the salaries of 
one lf do not exceed hundred and 
this, too, in instances where the clergyman is married 


irs these 


dollars: 


three 


and has a family 


“In one case, a clergyman doing duty in two par 
ishes receives but two hundred and fifty dollars for 
his services in both. In another, situated in a wealthy 





8 parsonage and two hundre 


perquisites than g 


nty, the pastor has * 
dollars, with no other 





it funerals ;’ and in one case, that of a city 
instead of receiving asalary, he states that 
expected, and compelled, to advance moneys for church 


accommodation, 





“One clergyman, in illustration of the point, 
to the case of areverend brother of | character 
good talents, and more than respectabl holarship 





a faithful and diligent laborer in the Church—who cor 
fessed to him that he could not afford meat at his table 
more than once a week. 

* Another mentions, that on one occasion when ten 
clergymen had met together in the northern part of 
t the question was incidentally asked, an 
from curiosity passed around, * Does your salary sup 
port you ?” ‘No? 

‘I have been again and writes a 
nd rector, ‘to aid even with the seantiest pit 
e, clergymen destitute of the daily necessaries of 
and aling through misery. I 
know educated, respectable, and worthy clergymen, 
, to avoid unqualified want and the possible starva 
f their families, ! for 
! calling, are ecular (and 


literary) avocations, 


this state, 


and the answer was invariably 


again called on,’ 








themselves 





conce 


and with an unabated love 


now engaged it 





here mean academical or 











It is not uncommon for pastors of congregations, in 
hopeless poverty, to relinquish the se¢ loved 
ind chosen labors in city and country, and teach 
schools, or give private lessons, or eng 1 de 





 ’ 
labors 


and able clergy 


munerated lit 
modest, meritorious, 


partment of ill-ré 

“The fact of g) 
men being reluctantly compelled to support themselves 
snd their families by teaching, and to make the duties 
of their profession secondary, is repeatedly stated by 


rary 














other reverend geutlemen, one of whom adds the re- 
mark, “It is clear to me, and I think, on reflection, 
must be so to others, that when teaching and prea 
ing the Gospel are combined in the same person, jus- 
tice will not be done to eit : 

‘I know,’ writes anot! ifter recounting some 
of the hardships of the gy, ‘that they are inet! 
cient from that cause.’ 

How can 4 man, who must weigh out the meal 
which he can allow to his bab i the salt to savor 





it, have his mind free from care? 


This state of things may, at least in part, ac- 
count for the startling fact revealed in the re- 
address of the bish p of the 

State of Maine. He says: 


st 
cent same church 


in the 


ral Convention of 1847 and that 
and fifty-five 
ie of our clergy. 


clergymen who had died 


“ Between t 
of 1558, one | 
from the of 
were certain 


1¢ Gene 





names disappeared 
Eighty-three 


in these six 











vears; and eighteen others I have been unable to trace 
by the journals, and conclude them to be also for the 
most part deceased. Four, at least, were originally 





1 
British subjects, and had ri to Great Britain or 


its provinces, Four others had certainly relinquished 








the active exercise of the ministry, and had been si- 
ntly dropped from the diocesan records, Forty-six 
ul been displaced: and if to these we add the four 
ist to whom allusion has been made, we see that out 
of a hundred and fifty-five who had ceased to be min 
isters of our Church, fifty had either willingly abat 


itl 
doned its ministry, or had been deposed for errors 
doctrine or viciousness of lift The fact that almost 
one-third of our ministry thus leave its ranks, is, I sus- 





l 





pect, as little known as it is worthy te be known, and 
ought to be made the subject of solemn and searchi- 
ing reflection.” 


| 
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Tue Fare or Turkey.—The North American 
Review says, with regard te the European com- 
plications: “One thing appears certain, which 
is, that whoever may get safely out of this East- 
ern question, Turkey will not. Her last hour 
is near. She began her career with the sword ; 
all she can ask is a burial with military hon- 
She is at present joining the Allies in 
firing the last volley over her own grave.” 








ors, 


Tue Connectine Linx.—Boswell and John- 
son were conversing upon the conduct of a 
planter, who so flogged his slave that he died. 
rhe doctor thundered savagely. 

“Well, but,’ said Boswell, deprecatingly, “I 
have always held the man with a black face 
to be a connecting link between a man anda 
brute.” 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, rolling his huge 

ide, “ and I have alw Ay held 
t heart to bea connecting 
and the devil.” 





form from side 
the man with 
link between a brute 





4 Severe Rerorr.—Robert Hall, while suf- 
fering a temporary loss of reason, was visited 
in the madhouse by a person who, in a whining 
tone, asked: “What brought you here, Mr. 
Hall?” ‘Touching his brow significantly with 
his finger, Hall replied : “* What will never bring 


you, sir—too much brain.” 


Bishop SoutE Nor aA StavenoLper.—In Dr. 
Elliott’s “ History of the Great Secession,” he 
states, on what he doubtless deemed suffcient 
authority, that Bishop Soule had become a slaye- 
holder. In a late Southern paper the bishop 
denies it, in language as emphatic and indig- 
nant as if he had been charged with the great- 
est possible crimes. His phraseology is rather 
harsh; but can pardon it in view of the 
horror it must have excited in his bosom to be 
» the gaze of Christendom. The 


we 


thus held up t 
italics are his own: 


I was nota 


ould not 


t Elliott Anew 
r; but I do say that he did not, « 
know that I and that, in consideration of the 
great excitement on the subject of slavery in the 
Church and in the country, the relations I have sus 
tained in the Church, and the services I have per 
formed, however rfect, for more than half a 
century, the n I now occupy, Dr. Elliott 
had no right, on the great principles of Christian 
morality, to publish me a ‘slaveholder,’ unless he had 
the me ineconte evidence of its truth. I have 
nothing further to say at present but to pronounce 
this publication a falsehood without the least mixture 
of truth. Iam not and never was a slave- 
holder. Inever owned a slave by purchase, gift, or 

iny other means; and never had an intention 


“IT will not say that Dr 
slar hold 


was: 








stable 








now, 





or desire to own one.” 


The good bishop goes on to add that better 
men than himself have been implicated in “ the 
great evil ’’—a declaration which we incline to 
put to the credit of his excessive mode sty. 

Converts To Romanism.—The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, a leading papal organ, thus exults over 
what it the “Conversion” of the 
George H. Doane, son of the bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in New Jersey :— 


ealls tev. 


Owe 
fruits of 


look upon Mr. Doane’s conversion as the first 
abundant harvest from the second genera- 
tion of seyite Episcopalians. From those that, 
from be Protestants—Episcopalians or others— were 
attracted by the sacramental system of Christianity 






I 
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set forth so strongly by the Oxford men, and who had 
become what was called Puseyites, we have seen a 
multitude of the brightest and the best hastening on 
to the Catholic Church as the only home of the true 
Christian doctrine. 

“ We are now, perhaps, about to see another move- 
ment, consisting of those who have been educated 
from infancy in this delusive system of a false Catho- 
licity. The doctrines paraded with disgusting hollow- 
ness by the fathers may be received readily by the 
sincere hearts of the children; and wien they grow to 
men’s estate, erperience and reason will form a sieve 
in which they will be thoroughly cribbled, and the 
wheat be separated from the chaff. The grace of God 
will gather the wheat into his own garner, and the 
chaff will be scattered, in the mean time, to the four 
winds of heaven. 

“ Mr. ane is the fourth Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman in the United States that has become a Catho- 
lic within six months,” 








Tue UseruLness or somE Mex.—* There are 
some members of a community,” said the saga- 
cious and witty Thomas Bradbury, ‘that are 
like a crumb in the throat: if they go the right 
way, they afford but little nourishment; but if 
they happen to go the wrong way, they give a 
great deal of trouble.’ 

Lyra Germanica, a work translated from the 
German, by Catherine Winkworth, has just been 
published in London. We have here the songs, 
the holy hymns, of many a noble spirit. The 
battle-song of Gustavus Adolphus, which he 
sang the last time before the battle of Lutzen, 
is also given. The greatest, however, of all the 
German hymn-writers is Paul Gerhardt, from 
whom the Wesleys made several translations. 
He was long celebrated as a popular preacher 
at the Nicolai-Kirche, in Berlin, whence he re- 
tired because the government of the day did 
not him sutticient freedom of utterance, 
and became Archdeacon of Libbon. With him 
culminated the elder school of German sacred 
poetry—a school distinguished by its depth and 
We give one of his hymns, written 


allow 


simplicity. 
in 1659 :— 


“Go forth, my heart, and seek delight 

In all the gifts of God's great might, 
These pleasant summer hours: 

Look how the plains for thee and me 

Have deck'd themselves most fair to see, 
All bright and sweet with flowers. 


“ The trees stand thick and dark with leaves, 
And earth o’er all her dust now weaves 
A robe of living green; 
Nor silks of Solomon compare 
With glories that the tulips wear, 
Or lilies’ spotless sheen. 


“The lark soars singing into space, 
The dove forsakes her hiding-place, 
And coos the woods among: 
The richly-gifted nightingale 
Pours forth her voice o'er hill and dale, 
And floods the fields with song. 





‘Here with her brood the hen doth walk, 

There builds and guards his nest the stork, 
The fleet-wing’d swallows pass; 

The swift stag leaves his rocky home, 

And down the light deer bounding come 
To taste the long ric! 








“The brooks rush gurgling through the sand, 
And from the trees on either hand, 
Cool shadows o'er them fall ; 
The meadows at their side are glad 
With herds; and hark! the shepherd lad 
Sends forth his mirthful call 
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“ And humming, hovering to and fro, 
The never-wearied swarms forth go 
To seek their honey’d food ; 
And through the vine’s yet feeble shoots 
Stream daily upward from her roots 
New strength and juices good. 


“The corn springs up, a wealth untold, 
A sight to gladden young and old, 
Who now their voices lift 
To Him who gives such plenteous store, 
And makes the cup of life run o'er 
With many a noble gift. 


“Thy mighty working, mighty God, 

Wakes all my powers; I look abroad 
And can no longer rest: 

I too must sing when all things sing, 

And from my heart the praises ring 
The Highest loveth best. 


“T think, Art Thou so good to us, 
And seatt’rest joy and beauty thus 
O'er this poor earth of ours ; 
What nobler glories shall be given 
Hereafter in Thy shining heaven, 
Set round with golden towers! 


} “ What thrilling joy when on our sight 
Christ's garden beams in cloudless light, 
Where all the air is sweet, 
Still laden with th’ unwearied hymn 
From all the thousand seraphim 
Who God’s high praise repeat! 


“O were I there! O that I now. 

My God, before Thy throne could bow, 
And bear my heavenly palm! 

Then like the angels would I raise 

My voice, and sing Thy endless praise 
In many a sweet-toned psalm. 





“ Nor can I now, O God, forbear, 

Though still this mortal yoke I wear, 
To utter oft Thy name; 

But still my heart is bent to speak 


Thy praises; still, though poor and weak, 


Would I set forth Thy fame. 


“ But help me; let thy heavenly showers 
Revive and biess my fainting powers, 
And let me thrive and grow 
Beneath the summer of Thy grace, 
And fruits of faith bud forth apace 
While yet I dwell below. 


“ And set me, Lord, in Paradise 
When I have bloom’d beneath these skies 
Till my last leaf is flown ; 
Thus let me serve Thee here in time, 
And after, in that happier clime, 
m3 


And Thee, my God, alone! 

You Dare Nor.—It is related of the late 
| Robert Newton, that after his return from 
| America, in the very height of his reputation, 
| he visited Pocklington, and once more saw the 
friends among whom he had commenced his 
| ministry. A poor old man, named John Hart, 
of Thornton, expressed a wish to be conveyed to 
Pocklington, that he might once more hear 
| Robert Newton, whom he had known when he 
was a young preacher. John was infirm, and 
to prevent him from being injured in the crowd, 
he was placed in the pulpit. While Dr. Newton 
was speaking, he alluded to his early career in 
that circuit, and stated that he had felt de- 
| pressed as to his ministry, and had thought of 
| resigning his charge and returning home, but 
| he had mentioned this to a good man named 
| John Hart, who had answered him with the 
| words, “ You dare net.”” “I wonder,” said Dr. 
| Newton, “ whether John Hart is alive, or not.” 
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We may judge of his surprise when, from the 
pulpit behind him, a shrill and tremulous voice 
answered, “I is here, sir.’ “ ‘The scene that 
immediately followed this disclosure,” says Mr. 
Jackson, “ and the feeling which was excited in 
the doctor and the devout peasant, and in the 
meeting generally, may be more easily conceiv- 
ed than It is possible that the 
three pithy ‘You dare not,’ were a 
means in the hand of God of preventing the 
young evangelist from leaving his circuit and 
returning to his farming occupations ; and if so, 
then the hundreds of sinners who were turned 
to righteousness by his preaching in subsequent 
j and the tens of thousands of persons who 
were instructed and edified by his ministry, 
owe a debt of gratitude to John Hart which 
they can never fully repay; and Dr. Newton 
himself, while through eternity he reaps the 
fruit of his faithful labors, will bless God for 
the words which were so seasonably spoken by 
a pl 1in unlettered man. It is P yssible that they 
may be remembered and repeated with thank- 
fulness to God millions of ages hence.” 


described. 


words, 


CLEANLINESS.—A writer, making the tour of 
Europe, says, in a recent letter: 


“T passed a very pleasant week in Holland and 
Belgium, delightfully amused with everything I saw 
in that former country of anomalies and contradic- 
tions. When at Amsterdam I went out to see the 
little village of Broek, * celebrated as the cleanest vil- 
lage in the world.” Carriages are not allowed to 
enter it. You must have a cover to your pipe that 
the may not fall ont (there is a 1 to this 
effeet) and sully the unblemished purity of the spot 
I said that it ought to be put under a glass case, it is 
such a pretty little toy place Everything is as still as 

cath in it—the houses look as though they were 

serted. You would imagine that the inhabitants must 
lie of atrophy, bodily and mental. Conceive the 
terror an unwashed hog would cause there! It would 
produce a shock on their nerves that they would 
never get over. We went into one of the dairies near 
there—such neatness and cleanliness, not a speck of 
dirt to be seen anywhere; every saucer and pan 
hanging on its appropriate hook! The cheeses looked 
as though they had been scrubbed. They keep the 
cows in the dairies in the winter, and has 
its tail neatly tied up to the wall, in order to keep it 
out of the dirt, and from soiling the place.” 


ashes tice 


de- 


each cow 


RoyaLty on A Ratr-roap.—We infer from the 


following, which we take from the J//ustrated 
London News of September 15, that John Bull 
has yet something to learn on the subject of 
rail cars. Ordinary travelers must stand 
# poor chance when such mishaps occur with 
royalty on board, in spite of “ extraordinary 
precautions,” and “grease of the best quality, 

and ‘*a man stationed on the foot-boards of the 
train to grease the axles as it was running :’”’— 


“The train which conveyed the queen and royal 
family from London to Edinburgh on Thursday week 
inet with a series of mishaps, which not only resulted 
in her majesty having to change carriages before she 
reached her destination, but unhappily, also, in the 
loss of life. Notwithstanding extraordinary pre- 
cautions taken to prevent even the slightest casualty, 
it would seem that shortly after the royal train left 
the metropolis it was found that some of the axles of 
especially one of > t break-van, 
not in & Satisfacts Stat« n the train arriy 

ed at Peterborouch on rtwoof the axle-boxes were 
washed out At Grantham matters were found to be 
and & man was then stationed on the foot- 
boards of the train, in order to grease the axles as it 
was running. At Retford a telegraphic message was 
sent to Doncaster to have afresh break got in readiness 
At Bawtry the train was delayed five minutes to 


the carriages, 


were 


worse, 
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allow the axles—all of which were overheated more o1 
less—time to cool. On reaching Doncaster the last 
break of the train was exchanged for a fresh one. 
After leaving Doncaster, and getting rid of the all but 
ignited break, the state of the axles of some of the 
other carriages was sufficient to excite the liveliest 
anxiety of the officials in charge of the train, and to 
require the most constant vigilance. On approaching 
Darlington, one of the greasers stationed on the foot- 
boards of the train unfortunately came in contact 
with the girder-railing of a small culvert bridge; the 
knocked him off the train, and he was se 
and mutilated in his fall that he died soon 
afterward. At Darlington Her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
and the Princess Royal, who occupied the principal 

ite carriage, were under the necessity of abandoning 
it, and proceeding, for the remainder of their journey, 
in one of the blue saloon carriages occupied by some 
of the younger branches of the family. It was found 
that the heat of the axles was so great as to endanger 
the safety of the carriage. The real cause of these un- 
toward incidents is involved in some mystery. The 
state carriages, which have not been used since last 
September, appeared to be quite safe, in every respect, 
on their trial journey from London to the Great 
Northern Company's repairing depot at Doncaster, 
and back. It is a very unusual cireumstance for an 
axle-tree to overheat itself in so short a distance as that 
in which the occurrence was first observed in this 
case; and it is a still more rare circumstance for sev- 
eral axles of one train to overheat in the course of one 
journey. The grease used was of the best quality, and, 
we believe, the same as that used during the royal 
journey to Seotland last year. The end of the axle of 
the break cast off at Doncaster was nearly worn away ; 
the apertures of the brasses through which the grease 
should descend were stopped up by the fusion of the 
metal, after which, of course, none of the grease could 
get to the axle. Nodoubt a rigid investigation will be 
made into all the circumstances of the case at the in- 
quest on the body of the unfortunate man whose 
lite has been sacrificed. The queen did not hear of 
the occurrence until the train reached Edinburgh, and 
on the fatal accident being explained, Her Majesty ex- 
pressed her gracious intention of providing for the 
widow and family of the deceased.” 


collision 
erushed 


Porery In France.—It is said that in 1790 
the number of priests in Paris was five thou- 
sand. As the population has since doubled, the 
present number, to keep up the relative propor- 
tion, ought to be ten thousand, whereas it is 
but eight hundred. This is certainly a remark- 
able fact, and a significant one as to the decay 
of Popery in its old strongholds. 

WuitFiELp AND Puiirors.—An English pa- 
per says :—' It may be regarded by some who 
are interested in such matters as a singu- 
lar coincidence, that Whitfield, who in his day 
was distinguished as an eloquent advocate of 
the evangelical or low church party, was born 
in Gloucester, at the Bell hotel, kept by his 
mother, where also the present Bishop of Exeter, 
who may be considered as the representative 
and the head of the high church party, first saw 
the light, his mother being the bustling land- 
lady of the same hostelry for some years,” 

Tur Last Rost or SumMeErR.-—From a beauti- 
ful address made by the poet Bryant at a 
meeting of the Horticultural Society of this 
city, we cull the following :-— 

“In Anacreon’s time, and long after, down to the 
time when Moore, the translator of Anacreon, com- 
posed his song entitled the “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
there was an especial season of roses. One flush of 

loom came over the rose-trees, and then the delicate 
leaves were strewn withered on the ground: the fruit 
appeared in its stead, and there were no more roses 
for that year; the summer must pass into autumn, 
the autumn into winter, and even the spring must 
approach its close before roses were again gathered in 


our gardens. But it is no longer so, as your tables 
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this day bear witness. See what horticulture has 
done; how it has prolonged the gentle reign of this 
queen of flowers! The florist comes, he takes the 
roses of warmer climates, which are unaccustomed to 
our seasons, he crosses them with the hardier growth 
of our northern gardens, and obtains plants which 
endure our winters in the open air, and bloom continu- 
ally from the beginning of June to the setting in of the 
winter frosts. There is now no last rose of summer,— 
summer goes out in a cloud of roses; they spring up 
under the departing footsteps of antumn. Some poet 
speaks ironically of roses in December; what he meant 
extravagance has become the literal truth. I 
have gathered roses in my garden on Long Island on 
the twentieth of December; but last year I broke them 
from their stems on the tenth. It is curious to see the 


as an 










plant go on putting forth its flowers and rearing its 
clusters of buds as if without any presentiment of a] 

proaching winter, till, in the midst of its bloom, it is 
surprised by a frost nip ping all its young and tender 





ke a sudden failure overtaking one of our 
e in the midst of his many projects.” 


shoots at once. 


men of commer! 





Hogartrn’s “Tamprece.’—A few months 
before Hogarth, was seized with the malady 
which deprived:society of one of its brightest 
ornaments, he proposed to his matchless pencil 
the work he had entjtled ‘ The Tailpiece.” The 
first idea of this picture is said to have been 
started company, while the convivial glass 
was circulating round his own table. ‘My 
next undertaking,” said Hogarth, “shall be 
the end of all things.” “If that is the case,” 
replied his friends, “ your will 
finished, for there will be an end to the paint- 

” “There will be answered Hogarth, 


er. 
sighing heavily; ‘and therefore the sooner my 


is 





business be 


80, 


work is done the better.’ Accordingly, he 
began the next day, and continued his design 
with a diligence that seemed to indicate an 


apprehension he should not live to complete it. 








This, however, he did, and in the most inge- 
nious manner, by grouping everything that 
could denote the end of all things :—A broken 


an old broom worn to the stump; the 
of an old musket; a cracked bell; 
imbled to pieces; towers in ruins; 


bottle ; 
butt-end 


a crown tl 

the sign-post of a tavern, called “ The World’s 
End” falling -" »wn; the moon in her wane; the 
map of the globe burning; a gibbet falling, the 


body gone, = the chains which held it drop- 
ping down ; Phebus and his horses lying dead 
the clouds; a vessel wrecked; Time with 
his glass and scythe broken; a tobacco-pipe 
with the last whiff of smoke going out; a play- 
book opened, with Exeunt omnes stamped in the 
corner; an empty purse; and a statute 
bankruptcy taken out against nature. ‘So 
far, so good,” said Hogarth, on reviewing his 
performance; “nothing remains but this,’ 
taking his pencil and sketching the resem- 
blance of a painter’s palette broken. “ Finis !”’ 
he then exclaimed. ‘The deed is done; all is 
over.” It is a very remarkable fact, not 
erally known, that Hogarth never again 
the palette in his hand, and that he died about 
a month after he had finished his “ Tailpiece.” 


in 


gen- 


took 


Lrnerty.—The Japanese, whom we regard as 


being at best only semi-barbarians, never punish 


any one for escaping from prison. They hold 
that it is the natural right of every one to 
exert his ingenuity for regaining his liberty, 


and, when retaken, no harshness is used in the 
conveyance back or subsequent detention. If 
there be blame anywhere, it is with those 


of | 
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who suffered him to escape through remissness 
in vigilance. This we have on the authority 
of a Russian, who was one of the few survivors 
from a vessel wrecked on their inhospitable 
coast. After being incarcerated according to 
their accustomed rule, he escaped to where he 


| expected a boat would take him to some of the 


European ships in the offing, but he was recap- 
tured, and lodged again in prison. He was 
greatly surprised at his mild treatment after- 
ward, which he feared was only preparatory to 
a cruel death, till he learned their criminal 
escape law. But he took care not to test its 
leniency too far by a second attempt at evasion, 
and he was liberated by some particular treaty 
or convention. 





A Mepicat License.—It may be interesting 
to our medical readers to see a license of the 
olden time. Here is one granted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut in the year 1652: 


“Thomas Lord, having engaged to this court to con- 
tinue his abode in Hartford for the next ensuing year, 
and to improve his best skill among the inhs ibitants of 
the towns upon the rive r within this jurisdic tion, both 
for the setting of bones and otherwise, as at all times, 
occasions, and necessities may require, this court doth 
grant, that he shall be paid by the county the sum of 
£15 for the ensuing year; and they also declare that for 
every visit or journey that he shall take or make, be- 
1ouse in Hartford, 12d, is reasona- 















ing sent for to ar 
ble; to any house in Windsor, 5s.; to any house in 
Wethersfield, ; to any house in Farmington, 6s.; to 





any house in Mattasebeck or Middletown, 58., (he hav- 
ing promised that he will require no more ;) ) and that 
he shall be freed, for the time aforesaid, from watching, 
warding, and training, but not from finding arms 
according to law.” 





ExistinG Superstirions.—A_ correspondent 


of an English literary journal gives some very 
curious accounts of the superstitions which still 


exist in many parts of Scotland. We copy a 
few :— 
“ Salt,—I offered to help an old Highland lady at din- 





ner one day to some salt from the ‘ce which stood 
much nearer tome than to her. She gravely put back 
my hand, and drew away her plate, saying at the same 
time, with a kind of shudder, between her teeth :— 


‘Help me to saut / 

Help me to sorrow !” 
“ Sneezing.—It is a thing known and fixed as the 
eternal fates in the minds of all douce nurses, and 


especially all ‘howdies’ whatsoever, that a new-born 
child is in the fairy spells until it sneezes; then all 
danger past. I once overheard an old and most 
reverend-looking dame, of great experience in howdie- 
craft, crooning over a new-born child; and then 
watching it intently, and in silence, for nearly a 
minute, she said, taking a huge pine h of snuff, *‘ Oich! 
vich ! No’ yet—no’ yet.’ Suddenly the youngster ex- 
ploded in a startling manner into a tre: nendous sneeze; 
when the old lady suddenly bent down, and as far as 
I could see, ; across the brows of 


is 





drew her foretinger 
the child, very much as if making the sign of the cross, 
as a strict Calvinist she would have been 
at the idea,) and joyfully exclaimed, 
the bairn, it’s »o’ a warlock’ Even 





‘God 


Sain 
people of education I have heard say, and maintain 
stoutly, that no idiot ever sneezed or coult i sneeze! 


“ Marriage.—The sister of an old servant of a friend 


| of mine was shortly since married to a sailor. 
asked Katie if the bridal party had gone down the 


water for a pleasure sail. She answered me at once, 
looking quite flurried: ‘ Losh, sir! that would na 
be canny, ye ken; we gaed up the water.’ She could 
give me Ho Te asons, but abundant examples of couples 
who had impionsl} ly disregarded the eustom, and had, 
in Kat ie’s ] hrase vlog 4h gane aw W rang’ in conse- 
quence. In some instances the bride had come to her 
death ; and in one, both bride, bridegroom, aud brides- 
maids were drowned.” 


ho, 
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Sermons for the People, by the Rev. T. H. Stockton, 
unlike the great mass of this species of litera- 
ture, are neither dull nor drowsy. On the 
trary, they are full of earnestness, original, and 
at times highly impassioned. The author is 
not only a popular preacher, but a true poet, as 
our readers have occasion to know; and in the 
volume before us, which is the fourth edition, 
(Pittsburgh: A, H. English & (o.,) he 

imagination with all his other powers to bear 
upon the great object of 
glory and man’s salvation. Thus he introduces 
@ very New-Year’s sermon on the 
Psalmist’s question, “ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits ?”’ 


con- 


brings his 


his mission—God’s 


impré ssive 
&c. -— 


was lying on a bed 

around brown 

, close by the edge 

ed somewhat of its 
hard as the pil 

glared in th 


“T saw the Old Year. 
gathered leaves. The au 
withered: save here and ther 
the snow-patches, where it ret 
greenness. The turf was almost 
the smooth and stony pike, t 
light, and rung l 
of the passing mi ’ 
away from the tide, with its ships and s 
away from the wire, the rail, the wh , 
spring gurgled out from the bill-side; but was almx 
hidden by the long icicles that hung thick from the 
moss-line, on the front of the over-jutting rock, down 
to the very basin of the fountain: nor was it seen long, 
for, as it came out between the icicles, it slipped under 
the ice that covered its channel, and again found itself 
almost as mu h in th dark it was befor« 
from the r crevices of | the | ill. Over the 
couch of the dying Y trees spre ul their le 
snow-sprinkled branches, as thoug 
have sheltered him if they 
moaned is side, as tenderly as thoug 
sympathy had touched it into piteous sweetness. The 
air was very keen, and very clear; and the ba g ofthe 
distant watch-dog, startled by that passing mail, sounded 
loud and fon the very border of th 
“That glen was thronged with an almost innumerabl 
spiritual multitude. » four were ther 

he tarelre montl here. The fifty-two weeks 
were there. Three ndred and sirty-fir / re 
there. Three hundred and si: five nights were 
there. Nearly nine th were ther 
More than half a milli minutes were there 
more thai / lions of seconds were 

Tt Patriarch, thus surround by 
mense host of descendants, summoned me 
immediate pre I passed through the parted 
and kneit | humble pallet. ‘I have called 
hither,’ said he, ‘not for your alone, but 
the sake of | ind congregation to which you 
minister. I have called you to commit to you, for 
them, my last ermn message. I ae onl; y ong 
of the sir thousand Princes of Time, Time is s« 

Next to ] 


» son of God. 
d Jesus Christ, t 

bears is that of the Father 
down to the youngest 

and seasons, and months, 

weeks, a ays, and nights, and hours, and 

with his 

them to 


pre decessors, is 


was 


t was a secl 


ar, the 


flerce, a8 1 
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msand ours 
ik 


you 
own sake for 


and most sol 


of eternity 
being the Fath 
glorious titl 
of eternity! 
second, all 
and 
minutes, 
richest benefits, commissione ir 
man. My mission, like that of 
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anticipate the solemnity of the occasion, and honestly 
and earnestly desire their profit. Tell them, that you 
have seen the dying Year. Tell them, that they them- 
selves must die. Tell them, that when their own 
death-time shall come, the world will be withered 
around them, as it is now withered around me! Tell 
them, that they, too, must lie down on the dead leaves 
of their summer prosperity! Tell them, that every 
garden of pleasure will then be as desolate to them as 
are now these fields of nature to me—the verdur 
wasted, the trees all stripped, the streams all frozen, and 
the air crisp, and cold, and still! Tell them, that they 
will then have but one hope, 
said the weary and dying pi 
eye, and pointing, with thin 
! though the sphere of my labor on eart 
blighted and drear, no change is there ! 
high place of reward, there be ly eh: 
for the better. Behold! the blue luer now, 
and the bright stars brighter now, than they were in 
i Nothing withers or there ! 
“here is sth 1e int leritance which is incorruptible, and un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away! That is my hope: 
that is their hope: that is our only hope! But, thank 
God! it is a sufficient and glorious hope! 
eh. ms and tell them, that “God's benefits” begin 
. but do not end with death: that they com- 
mence on earth only to multiply in heaven; and that, 
while they « uric h us in time, they will endure through- 
out eternity! Go!—and tell them, that the Old Year— 
looking back from his pallet of dry leaves to scenes of 
freshest beauty and bliss, and looking up from this 
wasted world to a universe of imperishable grace, glory, 
and rapture breathes out his last prayer in their 
ilf, that every one among them may immediately 
i solemnly consider the great and pressi que stion, 
asking, with the Psalmist: “ What shall J re 
the Lord foral « Lenefits toward me?” and answer- 
ing with the Psalmist also: “ Jill take the « p of sal- 
and call n the name of the Lord. Iwill 
pay my vows unt ; a Lord, naar, in the presence of 
all his people eo 
In May last the Rev. Dr. Neale, 
delivered a discourse before the Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, at their annual meeting in Chicago, 
Ill. It is sufficiently denominational, without 
bein the doctor 
rightly that “ indifference to our denomi1 
sentiments is no sign of Christian 
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taw emigrants from Cork and 
Kilkenny are the least hopeful eases, They will . 
ably continue to count their beads, Old Michael will 
think it an unpardonable sin to go inside of a Protestant 
meeting, and Bridget O’Flarhty stop her ears during 
fan ily prayers. But where are the children? ‘Do 
heir mothers know they’re out? Ay. It is not 
enough for the Archbishop of New-York to take the 
boys and girls from our free schools: he must take 
hem away from our cities and villages, and from all 
laces of public concourse, into some dark and by-corner 
some lone and dismal cavern, where owls hoot and 
satyrs dance, if he would keep them from the free and 
ul-pervading atmosphere of love, of intelligence, and 
f truth. But the Papist in his hopes, and the Prot- 
estant in his fears, mistakes the genius of our institu- 
tions and the character of our people altogether. The 
Pope thinks it fine policy, no doubt, to build costly cathe- 

lrals, and have long funeral processions, and a multitude 
if Saints’ days; but this is not the way ever to impose 
on the American people. If they are cheated, it must 
be by shrewder e xper lients. They are not carried away 
with mere appeals to the eye, with ceremonies, and 
grimaces, and priestly vestments. They want some- 
thing to hear—appeals that will stir up thought, and 
furnish matter for conversation and controversy. If 
his Holiness himself were to appear on one of your 
prairies with his glittering tiara, and were to offer ‘high 
mass every day in the year, how many, think you, of 
the citizens of Illinois would go to witness the miserable 
farce? A few Irishmen probably, and a straggler or 
two from the neighborhood of Nauvoo; but your 
stanch, sensib le yeomanry would go farther to hear a 
‘good, rousing’ revival sermon, or a ‘right smart’ 
speech against the Nebraska Bili.” 


the freshness of health. 


i 


Gloria in Excelsis is the name of a new col- 
lection of Church Music, by W. Williams. It 
is professedly an improvement on all its prede- 
cessors, as simplifying the elementary instruc- 
tions, and as containing nothing but new tunes, 
composed or arranged for this work, and which 
have never appeared in any American book of 
Church music. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co. ; 


New-York: C. Derby.) 


One of the best presentation books for chil- 
dren who love to read is a volume of the 
Sunday-School Advocate. We haye before us 
Volume XIV, neatly bound, and containing an 
immense amount of choice reading, beautifully 
illustrated. If any of our readers are not regu- 
lar subscribers for the paper, we advise them to 
procure the bound volumes; and those who have 
been cheered by its semi-monthly appearance, 
will do well to send them to the binder. Miss- 
ing numbers can be supplied by the Publishers. 

Carlton § Phillips, 200 Mulberry-street, New- 
York.) 

We are in a fair way to know all about the 
United States Expedition to Japan without 
waiting for the slow movements of Government, 
which has taken in hand its publication, hay- 
ing enjoined upon all persons belonging to 
the squadron to abstain from writing even to 
their friends upon the subject, and declared 

ficially that “the journals and private notes 
of the officers and other persons in the expedi- 
tion must be considered as belonging to the 
Government, until permission be received from 
the Navy Department to publish them.” The 
ffect of this order was, as might have been 
xpected, to cause few journals to be written. 
From “scattered memoranda,” however, and 
with the help of a good memory, Mr. J. W. Spald- 
j, who held the office of Commander’s clerk, 
has published a goodly-sized volume, entitled, 
Japan and Around the World ; an Account of Three 
Visits to the Japanese Empire. (Itedfield, New- 
York.) It is written in a lively style, and with 


ing 





so much minuteness of detail that we fear the 
author must have violated the instructions 
above referred to, or else has he a most excel- 
lent memory. Taken in connection with the 
work of Hildreth, and that of Bayard Taylor, 
both recently noticed in our pages, we are of 
opinion that all that is known about Japan in 
general, or worth knowing about Commodore 


Perry’s expedition, is now before the public. 


Dr. Jackson, whose Letters to a Young Phy- 
sician was briefly noticed in our last, gives some 
very sensible advice on the treatment of infants. 
In these United States, and especially in our 
large cities, where the proportion of babes who 
pass from earth to heaven is most appalling, 
his remarks deserve the serious attention of all 
to whom God has intrusted an immortal spirit 
enshrined in a frail casket. The volume is 
adapted to the non-professional reader as well 
as to the young physician, and is issued in good 
style from the press of Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Boston; and J, C. Derby, New-York. We may 
do a service to some young mother by extract- 
ing a portion of the author’s remarks on the 
morbid effects of dentition :— 

“We come now to the great change in the infant’s 
diet, weaning—weaning from the breast. This is a 
change to which the young mother looks forward with 
grest anxiety. It is right that she should do so. It is 
worthy a careful consideration. At the risk of seem- 
ing to exalt this matter unduly, I will say that it is 
one of the great events in life. The child’s subsequent 
health and vigor of constitution may depend upon the 
proper timing of this great change. . 

“Children are benefited by living prix acipally on the 
breast for twelve months; their vigor is evidently im- 
paired, in almost all cases, when they are nursed less 
than nine months. The safest period of the year for 
weaning is from the middle of October to the middle of 
March; provided they be not weaned under ten months 
after December, under eleven after January, nor under 
twelve after February. Children who are weaned at 
the age of twelve months in March are ordinarily safe; 
those who are weaned at this age in April are less so— 
one-half of them, perhaps, suffering severely in the 
subsequent summer or autumn. In May the danger 
increases; and in the four subsequent months, if a child 
of any age be weaned, it will in most cases be very sick 
before the middle of the October ensuing. The disease 
does not immediately follow the weaning; though in 
many cases the diarrhea of teething children ensues 
at once. But the instances in which children who are 
weaned between May and October escape severe 
cholera infantum, are extremely rare indeed.” 

Few publishers are doing so much for the 
dissemination of religious literature as the 
Messrs, Carter, of this city. In their selection 
of works for publication they appear less to 

gard the question, Will it increase our pecu- 
niary gains? than that other and more important 
one—Is it likely to do good? They are con- 
tinually increasing the obligations of all who 
cherish sound morality, and who deprecate the 
literary trash with which the book-market is 
flooded by those who seek only to put money 
in their pockets. We have now from their 
press a reprint of the new edition, the fourth, 
of the Method of the Divine Government, Physical 
and Moral, by James MeCosh, LL. D., in a beau- 
tiful octavo of over five hundred pages. Differ- 
ing from the author as we do on several specu- 
lative points, we have no hesitation in com- 
mending the volume to our readers, if indeed 
commendation of a work so well known be 
necessary. ‘The present edition has been 
thoroughly revised by the author, and several 
new topics of importance are discussed. 
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From the same publishers we have The Pur- 
Teaching of Christ ; or, the Enqra ings of 
Testament, by Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, 
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surance of the author that it is “a record of 
facts,’ and that in writing it there was “no 
to draw upon imagination for the 
characters.” This being admitted, and 
have no right to question it, the tale verily 
illustrates the old adage, “Truth is stranger 
than fiction,” and places the accursed system 
of Southern slavery in a more hideous light 
than has ever been thrown upon it by the fancy 
of novelist, or the writer of ro- 
mance. It belongs to that rapidly-increasing 
class of literary spicery which is sought with 
avidity on this side of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and, though theoretically tabooed on the other, 
finds its way among the better portions of soci- 
ety, and is read with equal if not greater ea- 


erness. 


occasion 
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A series of volumes entitled Dickens's Littl 
f publication by Redfield, of 
Little Nell, from “ The Old Curiosity 
p,” is on our table, to be followed by Oliver 
t, Puul Dombey, Florence, &e. The editor has 
made his selections with care and good judg- 


ment, and they are issued in a neat and at- 
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has just been received ; also Hooker’s “ Hima- 
la folio ; Halliwell’s “ Shakspe “s 
translation of Aristotle, in 

quarto, only fifty co] 
printed, 

rhe reports.of the loss, in ¢ Africa, of 
Dr. Barth, the celebrated traveler, have received 
1 most welcome contradiction by his arrival, on 
the Sth ult., at Marseilles, after an 
of six ye Gold medals, services of plate, 
&e., will shortly be presented to him, both in 
and England. 
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past. It is part of the farm, and it is but a 
few hundred feet from the ancient residence, of 
Peter Stuyvesant, the early and distinguished 
governor of the then Dutch colony of New 
Netherlands. It is still nearer to the tombs of 
the governors of three distinct dynasties—the 
Dutch colonial, the English colonial, and the | 
Independent constitutional of New-York. In | 
a church-yard opposite repose the remains of | 
Governors Stuyvesant, Slaughter, and Tomp- 
kins. 


A Memoir of Sir John Leverett, Governor of 
Massachusetts, 1673-9, will soon be ready for 
the press. Among others, this work is to em- 
brace extended notices of the Pilgrim, Thomas 
Leverett; Hon. John Leverett, President of 
Harvard University ; Hon. Leverett Saltonstall ; 
and Frederic Percival Leverett, Esq., author of 
a Latin Lexicon. The genealogy of the family 
will be brought down to the present time. 


M. Dumas has taken the trouble to contradict 

a silly paragraph, which has been going the 
round of the papers, from the Independence Belge, 
to the effect that a wealthy old man had be- 
queathed to him a legacy of 300,000 francs, 
being half of his fortune, in acknowledgment | 
of the pleasure received from the perusal of | 
some of his writings during the octogenarian’s | 
last It is humorously, and perhaps | 
truly, stated by M. Dumas, that the only reality | 
in the whole affair is, that his creditors, on the | 
| 





illness. 


strength of this announced legacy, have put in 
claims against him to the amount of 163,000 
francs. 


The London Atheneum reviews “ The Memoirs 
of James Gordon Bennett,’ handling the work 
in a humorous but most sarcastic manner, hint- 
ing at “ cowhidings,” and several other little 
matters of too delicate a nature to dwell upon, | 
and pronounces it to be “in style, taste, and | 
manner, a most ludicrous performance.” The 
writer thinks we Americans have a penchant | 
for this kind of nonsense, from the number of 
curious biographies which have recently been 
issued from the press, and slily asks, “* What 
do our American friends think of them?” 


The Belgian Academy, when reorganized, will 
devote itself to the production of national bi- | 
ography, the publication of Archaic Flemish | 
works, and the re-editing of the great writers | 
of the country. The late Baron Stassarts has 
left the Academy 2,260 francs a year, to found 
a prize for the best biography of ‘a gold medal | 
worth 600 francs. A second prize of 3,000 | 
francs is to be given to the author of the best | 
work on some point of national history. The 
first biography is to be that of the Baron him- 
self. 


Herring, in his work on “ Paper and Paper- | 
making ’’ in Eagland, gives the following in- 
teresting statistics :— 


“In 1721, it is supposed that there were but about 
300,000 reams of paper annually produced in Great 
Britain, which were equal merely to two-thirds of the 
consumption. In 1780 the value of the paper manu- 
factured in England alone amounted to £800,000, the 
duty on which was £46,867 19s. 97. At that time the 
duty was divided into seven distinct classes or rates 
of collection. Twenty years after, when the mode of 
assessment was reduced to three classes, the duty had 
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risen to £315,802 4s. 8d.; in 1830, fifteen years after, 
to £619.824 7s, 11d.; in 1835, to £838,822 12s. 4d., or, 
in weight, to 70,655,287 Ibs., which was again in fifteen 
years nearly doubled. The quantity of paper charged 
with excise duty in the United Kingdom in 1850 was 
no less than 141,082,474 Ibs., and last year (1854) the 


enormous weight of 179,896,222 lbs.” 


A history of the town of Natick, Mass., from 
the pen of O. N. Bacon, will shortly make its 
appearance, 


The celebrated Abd-el-Kader, who is a mem- 
ber of the Asiatic Society of Paris, has recently 
forwarded to the society, as a mark of respect, the 
manuscript of an original work, consisting of 
religious and moral disquisitions, written by 
him. The manuscript has just been presented 
by the society to the Bibliotheque Imperiale, 
and it will no doubt be esteemed, in the course 
of a few centuries, as one of the most valuable 
of its treasures. As a specimen of the spirit in 
which it is written, we may mention that in 
the first chapter, which treats of the advan- 
tages of science, the author complains that the 
learned men of Europe, and particularly of 
France, who have carried human knowledge to 
a vast height, and are constantly carrying it 
higher, never think of raising their hearts and 
minds toward God, who governs the world with 
supreme wisdom. ‘ Never,” says he, “ do they 
mention Him in their conversations, and never 
is there any question of Him in their writings.” 


German papers announce the death of the 
historian Menzel, whose works are well known 
in this country in translation. He died in 
Breslau, aged seyenty-one. 


Donation to the Boston Public Library.—Mrs. 
Sally Inman Kast Shepard, daughter of the late 
Dr. Thomas Kast, has placed in the hands of 
Dr. Shurtleff, the sum of one thousand dollars, to 
be expended forthwith in the purchase of books 
fer the Boston Public Library. 


In Italy, it appears, German literature is much 
studied and liked at present. <A highly-praised 
translation of Klopstock’s “ Messias,” by Signor 
Cereseto, has recently been published at Turin. 
The Milan weekly paper, 2 Crepuscolo, presents 
its readers with frequent reviews of German 
scientific works, which show a great intimacy 
with the march of German science. 


The well-known and accomplished Mrs. Smith, 
of Glasgow, died last month at the advanced 
age of one hundred years. This venerable lady 
was one of the correspondents of Mrs. Grant, of 
Laggan, and was well known to many of the 
literary celebrities of the west of Scotland dur- 
ing the two past generations. Her son, James 
Smith, Esq., of Jerdanhill, F.R.S., in a graceful 
dedication of his last work, “A Critical Dis- 
sertation on the Voyages of St. Paul,” refers to 
her as retaining in her 99th year the clear use 
of all her faculties. 


The “ Annuaire” of the Belgian Academy con- 
tains an interesting biography of Arago, with 
some new anecdotes. During the Revolution, 
the great astronomer, we are told, got entangled 
in a crowd, and was in imminent danger of 
being thrown into the Seine. Twenty hands 
were immediately upon his collar, and the Na- 
tional Guard were looking on trembling with 
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horror. A non-commissioned officer, who, with 
all the rashness of Peter, had cut down one of 
the assai!»nts, only heightened the confusion. 
Dusty, torn, aid helpless, Arago cried out, “ Hé 
bien! hé bien! que faites vous donc? mais je 
ne sais pas nager.” This naive inquiry raised 
a laugh, and the astronomer escaped. An amus- 
ing story is told of his frightening a fat Belgian 
out of a place he coveted in the Ghent Railway, 
by a detailed account of a frightful explosion 
and loss of life. He described the shattered 
limbs and broken bones till the obnoxious 
vis-d-vis fairly took flight, and left the field of 
battle free for his laughing conqueror. 

William Ogden Niles, of Washington city, pro- 
poses to reprint “ Niles’s Register,” fifty vol- 
umes complete, commencing with the work in 
September, 1811, and closing with the life of its 
founder and editor, Hezekiah Niles, in Septem- 
ber, L836. 

The entire value of the books named in the 
catalogue of the late Philad Iphia trade sale, 
estimated at trade prices, was over $370,000 ; 
and that of the New-York Book-Publishers’ As- 
sociation catalogue for their sales, was over 
$400,000, 

Professor Agassiz’s new Work.—From a letter 
read before the Historical Society by the Rey. 
Mr. Osgood, it appears that the great work of 
Agassiz contains some extremely interesting 
comparisons of the geological condition of Amer- 
ica with that of the Old World, illustrated 
in a most remarkable manner by the existing 
species of living animals in our country. “ The 
prosperity and intelligence of the people in 
our western cities,” the Boston Daily 
Advertiser,“ may be gathered from the fact that 
in the city of Toledo, in Ohio, with a population 
in 1850 of less than four thousand, nineteen sub- 
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From Germany 
Kaulbach, assisted by his pupil, Herr Echter, has 
almost finished his large fresco-painting, * Die 
Hunnens« hlact,”’ in one of the saloons of the 
new Museum, at Berlin, and that Professor 
tauch has executed in marble a fine bust of 
Baron Humboldt. His marble group of Moses, 
with Aaron and Hur staying up his hands in 
the battle with the Amalekites, is advancing, 
and will, when completed, find its place at 
Sans Souci. 


Monument to the Ossoli Family.—The family of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli erected a marble 
monument to her memory and that of her hus- 
band and child, in Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
Massachusetts. It was designed and executed 
by Mr. Thomas Carew, an artist of Boston. It 
is upright in form, and on its side, facing the 
avenue, is cut in the marble a medallion the 
size of life, and said to be an excellent likeness 
of Madame Ossoli, surrounded by an exquisitely 
earved oak wreath. 
book, denoting the literary vocation of Marga- 
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| who was connected with one of the expeditions 
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| scribers to this great American work on Natural 


History have been obtained, being equal to one 
for every two hundred of the population.” In 


| Albany one hundred subscribers have been ob- 
| tained. 


The Arctic Expedition.—A number of volumes 


| will shortly appear, both in England and Amer- 


ica, from the pens of voyagers who have been 
The Memoirs 


which went in search of the lost mariner, have 
just been published in London. ‘The happy 
manner in which the work is written, and the 
numerous laughable anecdotes which are re- 
lated by the lieutenant, makes it extremely 
popular. Dr. Kane, of the Grinnell expedition, 
will, it is stated, shortly publish a work on the 
subject. 

In London an important movement is in prog- 
ress among the Jews for the establishment of 
a college for the education of members of the 
ancient faith. With a view of obtaining de- 
grees in the London University, attendance on 
the classical classes of University College is to 
be part of the scheme. Hebrew and Theology 
are to be placed under the direction of the 
Chief Rabbi. A school is to be established in 
connection with the college. Similar institu- 
tions are to be started both in France and the 
United States. 


Four elegantly-bound volumes of Schoolcraft’s 
“ History of the Indian Tribes,” illustrated by 
S. Eastman, of the United States Army, and 
compiled under the direction of the Indian 
Bureau, have been prepared for presentation 
to the king of the Sandwich Islands, Kame- 
hameha IV., through his minister, the Hon. M. 


Lee.” 


Sciences, 


ret Fuller; and near it is seen the hilt of a 
sword, designating the military profession of the 
Marquis Ossoli, who was captain of the Civie 
Guard during the Roman Revolution of 1848. 
There is no emblem especially designed for the 
child ; but near by is a marble slab with an ap- 
propriate inscription, beneath which his dust 
reposes. 

Railway under the British Channel.—M. Favre, 
a French engineer, has just published some 
observations relative to the possibility of making 
a railway under the Channel from France to 
England. The length of the work, he says, 
would be thirty kilometres (eighteen and three- 
quarter English miles,) and pierced at such a 
depth as to always leave twenty-five metres at 
least between the arch and the bottom of the 
sea, This tunnel he proposes to have lined 
with a double archway, one of bricks, and the 


other of iron, this latter pierced with narrow 


to at once allow the slightest infiltra- 
Referring to the repeated 


tion to be perceived. 
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the Thames, M. Favre states that nothing of 
the kind can be apprehended in attempting a 
tunnel under the Channel, as, for the greater 
part of the distance, the ground consists of 
hard rock, where the soil under the Thames 
was a blue clay of no consistence. On the 
coast of Cornwall, he observes, a great number 
of mines extend several kilometres under the 
sea, and yet no accident occurs from an irrup- 
tion of the sea, although the distance between 
the water and the workmen is so slight that the 


noise of the loose stones moved about by the | 


waves can be distinctly heard. Engineers are at 
present, M. Favre states in conclusion, engaged 


in estimating, as accurately as can well be done, 


the utmost cost of the execution of a tunnel | 
and | 


under the Channel between England 


France; and in order to avoid all disappoint- | 


ment to the shareholders who might think fit 
to take part in the enterprise, the works would 


be executed at a fixed price, by contractors | 
Such | 


offering every guaranty of responsibility. 
is M. Favre’s plan, which, whatever may be 


thought of its feasibility, certainly is not want- | 


ing in boldness. 


The London Literary Gazette says :— 

“M. Claudot, a French architect, has invented a 
means of coating stone with a composition resembling 
marble 
colored in all shades and tints.” 


The Gazette is mistaken in attributing to a | 


Frenchman the invention of this beautiful com- 


position. For some years past it has 


it has been wonderfully improved on by parties 


who spared neither pains nor expense to bring 


it to perfection. Iron was the first substance 
marbleized ; but the Hydeville Marble (imita- 
tation) Works, 
slate, and succeeded 


lence beyond their most sanguine expectations. 


The varied patterns of mautel-pieces, (some 
of them colossal,) table-tops, &c., in imitation 
of eyery style of marble now in use, which 


were exhibited at the last fair or exhibition of 


art in the New-York Crystal Palace, and which | 


were executed by Mr. Henry Fisher, will chal- 


lenge rivalry with any material which may be | 


produced cither on this or the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


The Rhineland papers report that the Medi- | 
the | 
road between Bonn and Godesberg, is to | 


eval monument ‘“‘ Hochkreuz,” situated on 


high 
be restored to its original form. According to 


the Kolner Chronik, it was erected in 1533 by 


Count Walram, of Juliers, Archbishop of Co- | 


logne. The statuary part of the restoration 
will be executed by two young sculptors of 
Cologne, Herren Mohr and Fuchs,—the first 
well known already by the part he takes in the 
completion of the cathedral of his native town. 


The Richmond papers state that the colossal 


statue of Jefferson has been elevated on its tem- | 


porary pedestal, on the lower pediment of the 


capitol steps in that city. It stands in beauti- 


ful contrast with the statue of Patrick Henry. | 
Jefferson is represented wrapped in a cloak, | 
bent, as if in deep | 


with his head slightly 
thought, and holding in his left hand, folded 
across his breast, a scroll inscribed “ 1776,” 





It is hard, bright, and smooth, and can be | 


been | 
known both in Europe and America ; but lately | 


a short time since, substituted | 
in establishing its excel- | 


SCIENCES. 

N. Pouiilet, of the Académie at Paris, has 
an apparatus for determining the height of 
clouds by the aid of photography; and at St. 
Petersburgh, photography has been made to do 
good service in the reduction and reproduction 
of large topographical maps. 





The corner-stone of an immense granite mon- 
ument, commemorative of the /anding of the 
Pilgrims, is to be laid at Plymouth, Mass., on 
the first of August, 1856, Thirteen years is 
the maximum of time allowed for its construc- 
tion, and it will be one of the most magnificent 
monuments in the world. 


A statue of the “ Great Elector’’ has been 
erected, by command of the King of Prussia, on 
the island of Rugen. It was executed by Herr 
Sturmer, of Berlin, and stands on the top of a 
column forty feet high. In the Royal Gardens, 
at Sans Souci, a new fountain, borne by four 
colossal sea-horses, from the hands of Professor 
Kiss, will soon attract the eyes of the curious. 
The preparatory works have been already com- 
menced. 

St. Petersburgh journals announce that an 
exhibition of fine arts will be held in that 
capital this year—in spite of the war. 

Mr. Carmichael, the marine painter, has been 
to the Baltic in search of stirring subjects for 
his pencil, and has brought to England sketches 
for some important works. He was present at 
the bombardment of Sweaborg; and by the 
courtesy of those in authority he was permitted 
to land, with his drawing materials, on a smal] 
island, whence he had a magnificent view of 
this terrible attack. Hé is now engaged in 
making up some of his sketches into a large 
picture. 

Professor Faraday states that lead is nearly 
as intlammable as phosphorus, and he explains 
the cause of its not burning in ordinary circum- 
stance to be, that the solid product of combus- 
tion forms a film that prevents contact with the 
oxygen, and the conducting power of the other 
parts of the metal draws off and dissipates the 
heat. By the most admirable arrangements, 
these combustible properties of the metals are 
kept in proper control, and bodies that are 
really so inflammable are made to serve as 
strong resisters of combustion. 

Mr, Mascher, an ingenious Philadelphia artist, 
now takes two stereoscopic pictures at once in 
full daylight, and in the open air. To effect 
his object, he makes use of very small lenses, 
pierces his camera with two apertures the 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter, and gets a pic- 
ture with each. 

The manufacture of paper from numerous 
kinds of grasses, straw, and wood, is by no means 
anew thing. Jacob Christian Scaffers, a Ger- 
man theologian, printed a book in 1772 on 
sixty specimens of paper, made from as many 
substances, such as straw, wood of various 
kinds, willow, beech, &c., and a number of 
grasses. Cotton rags, however, have been found 
to be vastly more economical, especially since 
the discovery of bleaching by chlorine, by which 
the blackest and dirtiest calico rags, which be- 
fore were used for making wrapping paper, can 
now be bleached as white as snow. 
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Professor Petrina, of the University of Prague, 
favorably known for discoveries in magnetism, 
electricity, and for writings on scientific sub- 
jects, has just died. 


A new horseshoe has been invented by Mr. S. 
Short, of New-London, Connecticut. The pe- 
culiar feature is, that the new shoe has not a 
nail or nail-hole in it! Otherwise, it is made 
in the common form, and is 


held on the foot 
by an iron cap, something in the shape of a low 


cut vamp of a man’s leather shoe, or the leather 
The iron cap on the 


peak of a boy’s cloth cap. 
toe, but 


hoof is about two inches wide at the 
narrower on each side toward the heel. It is 
so thin as to be a little flexible, and is fastened 
to the foot by a screw passing through the two 
ends behind the heel. The lower edge of this 
cap fits into a groove cut in the outer edge of 
the shoe, which holds them together, and the 
screw fastens them both to the hoof, This ¢ up 
does not come to much wear, and will outlast 
many shoes. 

A Mr. Stoddard, of Worcester, Mass., 


constructed an instrument for making music by 
It consists of a series of whistles, like 


has 


steam. 
those 

ferent sizes, so as to produce the desired tone 
This ec ymple tes 


used on locomotives, being made of dif- 


corresponding with each note. 
the machine, with the exception of a cylinder 
similar to those used in a common hand-organ 
or music box, containing cogs, which, when 
properly arranged, will, if turned by hand or 
otherwise, operate upon the valves in such a 
manner as to play any tune desired, by simply 
changing the position of the cogs, which ar 


arrang¢ dso as to be movable, 


New Route to India.—Captain Allen, an offi- 
cer of the Royal Navy, and a gentleman of high 
scientific attainments, has conceived the idea of 
a route to India by a ship canal through the 
valley of the Jordan and the basin of the Dead 
Sea. He gives an account of his project in a 
work which he has just published, and we sub- 
join a brief description of it :—From a point in 
the southern depression of the Lebanon range, 
to the head of the Gulf of Akaba, (the eastern 
branch of the head of the Red Sea,) there ex- 
ists, for a considerable part of the way, a deep 
valley, hundreds of feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, and bordered by lofty hills. In 
this depression are found Lake Tiberias, the 
River Jordan, and the Dead Sea. In Captain 
Allen’s opinion, this valley, during the geo- 
logical era, was continued to the Gulf of Aka- 
great 


inland ocean. bv a 


ba, and formed a ‘ 
southern end of this 


rise of the land at the 
great earth-fissure, the communication with the 
Red Sea was cut off; the heat of the climate dried 
up the water of the iniand ocean by evap ration, 
d to what the natural drainage 
if, indeed, the Dead 
Sea is not even now decreasing, spite of the rivers 
that drain into it. this val- 
ley or basin is so great, that the surface of the 
1300 below 


till it was reduce 
of the country would supply ; 


The depre ssion of 


Dead Sea is estimated to be 
the the Mediterranean. The 
operandi is therefore simple Cut one ship- 
canal from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to 
the southern extremity of the basin of the Dead 
Sea, aud another from the neighborhood of 


level of modus 
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Mount Carmel on the Mediterranean, across the 
plain of Esdraelon, to the break (Captain Al- 
len says the only break) that occurs in the 
mountain bordering the “ fissure.’ 
These two canals once finished, the waters of 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea would rush in, 
and, with a fall of thirteen hundred feet, speed- 
ily fill up the valley ; when, almost as quickly 
conjuror, you have an 


ranges 


as the hey presto of a 
inland ocean, furnishing as short a passage to 
India as the overland and putting an 
end forever to the squabbles and difficulties 
raised by the partisans of Egyptian railways 
ind canals. 


route, 


A Boston gentleman has patented an appa- 
ratus for generating gas from a material. 
The material consists simply of zine and hydro- 
chlorie acid, which is effectual without the ap- 
plication of external heat, and by mere chem- 
ical action. It yields a gas of great purity and 
brilliancy, as compared with the coal gas, the 
same quantity yielding twice the illuminating 
power. The whole apparatus is contained in a 
cylinder three feet in height and sixteen inches 
in diameter. ‘There are no weights to wind, and 
the pressure, which is always equal, is adjusted 


new 


by itself. One of the main advantages is that 


the gas can be made very cheaply. 


Across the Darmetra branch of the Nile, 
thirty-five miles from Cairo, a tubular bridge is 
being constructed. The carriages are to run 
upon the outside of the bridge, and not, as is 
the case with the Menai bridge, upon the in- 
side The canoons to support the structure are 
of iron, filled with conerete, and sunk sixty feet 
into the bed of the Nile, to prevent their be- 
ing ¢ irried by the curré nt, as oecurred 
previously when sunk only thirty feet. The 
rail-road to Suez is to be commenced shortly. 


away 


The chief engineer is a Frenchman, 
Art in England.—In England a regular 
ument and testimenial mania is now raging. 


mon- 


Almost every day a new development is made. 
Charley Napier’s case is the latest. There is 
to be a shilling subscription got up all over 
the United Kingdom to procure a testimonial 
for the gallant old admiral, both as an expres- 
sion of esteem and sympathy, and an evidence 
of the publie sense of right and wrong. It has 
been enthusiastically received, and a large sum 
The Roebuck tes- 
timonial affair is progressing well in the prov- 


has already been collected. 


men of all parties are concurring to do 
him honor. Feargus O'Connor, the leader of the 
is to have a monument erected to his 
The movement was com- 
menced in Glascow. The working classes are to 
be called upon to assist in the undertaking. 
The statue of the Duke of We llington, exe cuted 
by Mr. Matthew Noble for the East India Com- 
pany, has been placed in its niche in the gen- 
mat the India House, London. It 
is of white marble, rather beyond life-size, and 
duke in military undress uni- 
form, having hand a telescope. The 
one intended for the interior of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral is to be executed by Baron Marochetti, 
£5000, 


inces 3 


Chartists, 
memory in Scotland. 


eral court-rov 


represents the 
in his 


at a cost of 
frayed by government. 
foreigner has given great 
English artists generally. 


The expense is to be de- 
This patronage of a 
dissatisfaction to- 








